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HE future, the life of European Civilization,” 
writes Lord Grey, “will depend upon whether 
a wiser and more instructed spirit prevails now 
than it did before the experience of the Great 
War; if it does not, our present civilization will perish as 
others have done before it. . . . If, however, such a spirit 


does exist, then some things that have hitherto been un- 
attainable aspirations may, and indeed will, be accom- 
plished.” 

The Locarno Pacts, whatever lack of confidence Europeans 
may feel in treaty guarantees, furnish a welcome indication 
that the spirit of which Grey speaks has not been entirely 
submerged by the flood of after-war reaction. For the first 
time since the armistice, the atmosphere of Europe has been 
such that the representatives of the victors and the con- 
quered could meet with evident good will, and could arrive 
at a simple solution of the problems which threatened them. 
Seven years ago a settlement dictated by common sense and 
similar in purpose to that which has now been guaranteed, 
was promised; it was many times advocated at the Paris 
Peace Conference; it was attempted, with a greater or less 
degree of sincerity and optimism, at the conferences that 
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followed. But on each occasion all attempts broke down, for 
Europe was still caught in the spirit of war. 

Properly to appreciate the developments of the past few 
weeks we must remind ourselves both of the existence of 
this desire to reach a peace of reconciliation, which char. 
acterized many statesmen of the Peace Conference, and also 
of the nature of the European situation which forbade its 
consummation. The conclusion of the armistice in Novem- 
ber, 1918, was naturally followed by a long period of confu- 
sion and suspicion. This was to have been expected and in 
character, if not in duration, might be regarded as a normal 
rather than an abnormal phenomenon. The years 1815-1818, 
after the previous general European war, were years of 
similar disillusionment. The failure to evolve immediately 
a régime of stability from the chaos produced by the war was 
naturally attributed to the diplomats of 1919. Many students 
of post-war conditions did not hesitate to ascribe them 
directly to the provisions of the Treaty of Versailles, that 
document which Mr. Lloyd George described as “the most 
abused and the least perused treaty of history.” 

Such explanations rested upon the familiar fallacy of post 
hoc ergo propter hoc, and involved a fundamental miscon- 
ception of the historical significance of a treaty. Almost all 
treaties are primarily the expression of a state of mind; it 
is only secondarily that they become an active a 
They are symptoms rather than factors. No treaty evolved 
in the circumstances of 1919 could have produced the 
relationship between nations and the stabilization of eco- 
nomic and political conditions which were necessary to 
European and world tranquillity. If the question of respon- 
sibility is to be raised, the blame must be placed upon the 
shoulders of those who permitted the war to come and to 
continue until it threatened civilization itself, rather than 
upon the shoulders of those who inherited the problem of 
its aftermath. 

It is true that certain factors which might have been 
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avoided or the force of which might have been lessened, ag- 
gravated the crisis of the years that followed the war, pro- 
longed it, and made of it the most intensive of its kind that 
she Western world has undergone. Although the fact has not 
attracted general comment, it is clear that the nineteenth 
century witnessed a steady development in the sense of 
international right and wrong. When the World War broke 
forth, an international conscience had been created which 
helped to make of the question of war guilt a vital political 
problem. Two hundred or even one hundred years ago, the 
question of responsibility for the original aggression would 
have been of slight political importance. The stress which 
has been placed upon moral values in politics recently, 
heightened the insistence of the Allies upon the war guilt of 
the Germans and embittered German insistence upon their in- 
nocence. It prevented a real and rapid reconciliation. We may 
congratulate the world upon the beginnings of an internation- 
al conscience, but we must admit that during a period of tran- 
sition its effects are apt to become politically embarrassing. 

It is also true that the scope of this last war was so ex- 
tensive, in comparison with that of earlier wars, even of 
a general character, that it destroyed the delicate fabric 
of economic organization in Europe. The Continent, we are 
told, might have withstood successfully the mere destruc- 
tion of material wealth. What was more important and 
disastrous was that the organization itself was vitally 
wounded. Hence the problem of reparations became difficult 
in a degree which public opinion, as distinguished from 
expert opinion, had not foreseen. After the war of 1870, 
France paid an indemnity of five billion francs with ap- 
parent ease. People could not understand why Germany of 
the twentieth century could not be responsible for a repara- 
tion bill of many times that amount. The conviction of 
Germany’s ability to pay immediately tremendous sums in 
reparations, helped to postpone any settlement of the 
question and to prevent an honest reconciliation. 
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The after-war crisis was further aggravated by the with- 
drawal of the United States, upon whose help — moral, 
political, and economic — Europe had counted. The Conti. 
nent had observed the deliberation, over-great, peas 
with which the United States had come to the decision, ; 
1917, that intervention in European affairs was necessary, 
Europe took American declarations at their face value. 
believed that we had entered the war to save Western civil. 
ization and incidentally to protect ourselves. It could not 
understand why Americans could not understand that the 
factors which brought us into the war in 1917 were just as 
compelling two years later. If we had designed to preserve 
civilization as well as our own skins, why should we leave 
before the game was finished? Europe counted, therefore, 
upon our assistance and despite the overthrow of the Demo- 
cratic party in 1920, still waited, believing that the realiza- 
tion of American interests would bring America back. The 
expectation unquestionably delayed the effort which Europe 
ultimately made to save itself. 

The absence of the United States affected directly the 
three great problems which underlay the reorganization of 
Europe. The only mechanical device for the preservation of 
European peace was to be found in the League of Nations’ 
Covenant. This Europe had accepted with some reluctance 
as a Utopian fantasy; but as the months passed, European 
opinion came to regard the League as an essential institu- 
tion. The government of the United States, however, by its 
official attitude towards Geneva, did every thing in its 
power to hamper the League and to curtail its we 

The government of France, furthermore, had agreed to 
give up its demands for the annexation of the German 
Rhinelands on the distinct understanding that it was to be 
assured security from aggression through the joint guarantee 
of Great Britain and the United States. We refused the 
guarantee, and the vital problem of French security was 
thus thrown into the melting pot. After security, the great 
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problem was that of reparations. If the Reparation Com- 
mission were to succeed, the presence of an American 
representative was necessary to an impartial investigation of 
Germany’s ability to pay, and to the organization of feasible 
methods of collection and distribution. A non-partisan 
tribunal was essential both to reassure Germany and to 
satisfy the British point of view. The absence of the United 
States made of the Reparation Commission a partisan 
board, dominated by the chief enemy of Germany. It was 
this fact, primarily, which led the Germans to adopt a 
studied policy of evasion, and which helped to inaugurate a 
quarrel between Great Britain and France. 

The disagreement between Great Britain and France was 
the more disastrous to Europe because of a fourth general 
factor which aggravated the after-war crisis. The war had 
transformed Europe politically from a concert of six great 
powers which, during the nineteenth century had func- 
tioned with more or less success, into a galaxy of small 
states, with only two outstanding powers, France and 
Great Britain, holding the centre of the scene. War and 
revolution had pushed Russia out of the European orbit 
and had made her actively hostile to every attempt at 
securing a permanent political stabilization of Western 
Europe. Austria-Hungary had disappeared. Italy was 
preoccupied with her particular problems, for the most part 
domestic in character. Germany was politically prostrate, 
at least for the moment. The United States had retired into 
her isolation and was unwilling to exercise the mediatory 
influence which Europe would have been willing and glad to 
accept. Thus the settlement depended upon Great Britain 
and France. Unless they embarked upon a policy of co- 
operation, nothing could be accomplished. 

Co-operation was not easy, for the national interests of 
the two countries seemed to cross directly. Great Britain had 
paid for the war as she went, taxed herself to the bone, 
maintained her credit. Financially, she stood upon solid 
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ground, but economically she faced a gulf of disaster. Her 
army of unemployed, with the doles they drew from the 
Treasury, were an economic and social menace. The very 
life of her industries was threatened, whether by the crisis in 
foreign trade or, as in the case of her key-industry, coal, by 
mediaevalistic organization. She cared little or nothin; 
about the problem of reparations and less about that of 
security. She needed above everything the re-establishmen: 
of normal trade conditions on the Continent. 

For France, on the other hand, reparations and security 
were vital. At the moment she had not to worry about the 
economic problem, since prosperity had come to her. Agri. 
culture was flourishing, there was no unemployment, wage; 
were high. But the government faced financial bankruptcy. 
During the war France had borrowed her way, and afte: 
its close had been lavish in the issue of paper currency. 
Public opinion counted upon German reparations for the 
payment of French debts and the withdrawal of paper 
banknotes. To that extent France was interested in the 
revival economically of Germany, provided Germany were 
actually forced to pay. But it was obvious that an economic 
revival in Germany was likely to become merely the pre- 
cursor of a political revival, which, unless France were full) 
secured, might develop into an overwhelming war of revenge. 
Deserted by the United States (I give the French point of 
view), at odds with Great Britain, fearful of a German 
renaissance, France naturally turned to the weapon of force. 
This might extract reparations for the moment, even though 
the golden eggs of the future were to be lost; it would at 
least serve to crush the rising danger in the East before it 
could crystallize in the new war which eight out of ter 
articulate Frenchmen dreaded. 

It is hardly surprising that in these circumstances the 
settlement that might lead to economic peace and politic! 
reconciliation could not be reached. With the advantage 0! 
hindsight that belongs to the historian, we can see that the 
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failures at Spa, Brussels, London, Cannes, Genoa, were in- 
evitable. Nor is it surprising that finally the French should 
have utilized the weapon that was theirs and occupied the 
Ruhr, thus apparently completing the breach with the 
British and putting a reconciliation with the Germans out 
of the circle of practical politics. 

What Europe needed was obviously a new spirit. This was 
easy enough to say; but how was it to be secured? Looking 
back, it seems apparent that the first breath of the new 
spirit came with the new personalities who dominated 


international affairs in 1924. The accession to office of 


Ramsay MacDonald and the British Labor government 
provided the opportunity, and this opportunity was utilized 
with courage and good sense. Stanley High reports the 
statement of one of MacDonald’s supporters as follows: 
“Europe needs settling. Labor is in a unique position to help 
towards settlement. Our spokesmen have none of the 
embarrassments of other party leaders, who have established 
prejudices and precedents by their past contact with the 
international situation, which are an initial handicap to any 
negotiations they may undertake. Labor, therefore, is looked 
to as an agency for settlement and not for the introduction 
of socialism. We know what is expected of us. That is the 
job we are trying to do.” 

MacDonald made plain at once that he recognized the 
right of France to a settlement of the problems of security 
and reparations, and he did so in a way that reassured the 
French government and convinced it of his friendly inten- 
tions. “There is such obvious sincerity,” wrote Sisley 
Huddleston, “that Raymond Poincaré cannot do otherwise 
than reply with equal sincerity. . . . Many misunderstand- 
ings born in the channel of fog will be dissipated in the clear 
light of this correspondence.” It is certainly doubtful 
whether, despite his polite reply, Poincaré would have co- 
operated effectively with British Labor. But the spring 


elections in France overthrew the Bloc National and 
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Poincaré, led to the resignation of Millerand, and brought 
to the premiership Edouard Herriot. Himself a socialist, 
imbued with the international and the pacific spirit, he was 
willing and able to join heartily in MacDonald’s campaign 
for good will and good sense. 

The first fruits of the new understanding between the 
French and British governments was the London Conference, 
of June, 1924, which gave to the Dawes Plan the approval of 
those governments. This represented a tremendous advance. 
The idea of putting the question of reparations into the 
hands of experts who might determine how much Germany 
could pay, how she would pay, and how she must be handled 
in order to make it economically possible for her to pay, was 
nothing new. It had been mooted at the Paris Peace Con. 
ference and frequently since. On each occasion, the settle. 
ment of the question had been snatched from the hands of 
the experts by the politicians. But at this meeting of Mac- 
Donald and Herriot, reparation was at last officially taken 
out of the political field. The effect in England was notable. 
“The miracle has happened,” wrote Huddleston. “It hap- 
pened much more quickly than anybody could have antici. 
pated. The bitter feelings that had been engendered between 
France and England were swept away as if by magic. . . 
The stigma which had been placed upon France was re- 
moved; no longer was she represented to be a militarist 
country, bellicose and aggressive, ungenerous and unim. 
aginative, immorally taking advantage of her victory; she 
was now recognized to be peace-loving, inspired by high 
ideals, striving for the general good.” 

The effect in Germany was, perhaps, still more important. 
However well justified the Millerand-Poincaré policy had 
seemed to the majority of the French, it had obviously 
weakened those Germans who advocated peace and friend- 
ship with France, and it had furnished aid and comfort to 
the Nationalists. The gospel of common-sense and reconcilid- 
tion preached by Herriot gave to the sincere German 
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Republicans for the first time a text with which to refute the 
arguments of the Monarchists, and the result appeared in 
the elections of December, 1924. If it had not been for the 
new attitude taken by France, emphasized by the with- 
drawal of French troops from Offenburg and Dortmund, 
and the promise to evacuate the Ruhr, the approval of the 
Dawes Plan by the Reichstag would have been a matter of 
grave doubt. 

~ The indications that a new international spirit was be- 
ginning to filter into the mind of Europe were accompanied 
and enforced by a decided advance in the prestige and influ- 
ence of the League of Nations. It is true that within eighteen 
months of the signing of the Versailles Treaty, the original 
suspicion that the League was destined to open failure or 
innocuous oblivion had disappeared. The activities of the 
Secretariat along humanitarian and economic lines proved 
its practical usefulness. The League had discovered a modus 
vivendi in the problem of Upper Silesia, after ordinary 
diplomatic agencies had failed; it had tided over the Austrian 
crisis; it had intervened effectively at the time of the Corfu 
incident to protect the rights of a small power against the 
overwhelming strength of a great power. The weaker states 
of Eastern Europe looked upon the League as a guarantee 
of independence; in Western Europe, France recognized that 
except for the League she would have to depend upon her 
own material strength to maintain her position in the world, 
and that such strength of itself could in the end hardly lift 
her above the rank of a second-class power. All this was true, 
but it was equally true that the political leaders of the great 
states continued to transact their diplomatic business in 
conferences outside the League. 

In 1924, however, the League of Nations became the 
centre. MacDonald and Herriot were determined that this 
should be so; they brought to Geneva the prestige of their 
high office, and the Assembly of the League in September, 
1924, was the greatest European event of the year. The 
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delegations of thirteen nations were led by their foreigy 
ministers. And the agenda of the assembly covered the 
really vital problems of international politics. 

The Dawes Plan had offered at least a temporary solution 
of the reparations problem. Nothing, however, had beer 
done for the security of France, and with this question was 
obviously bound up the entire problem of disarmament with 
its ramifications that touched every sphere of interest, 
financial, economic, moral, political. Without disarmament 
there could be no permanent economic stability, no atmos. 
phere of peace. Since 1919 there had been increasing demané 
for a reduction of armaments, supported by the argument 
that security might be assured through the consecration of 
the principle of compulsory arbitration. But the demand 
had not resulted in any reduction of the emphasis on mili- 
tarism; France, and nations placed in a similar political 
position, insisted rather that under prevailing conditions 
security could be maintained only through military guaran. 
tees. The League of Nations faced the problem squarely and 
produced the most courageous document of history, designe’ 
to tie together the three basic principles of Disarmament, 
Security, and Arbitration. 

The Protocol for the Pacific Settlement of Internationa 
Disputes was the first formal attempt ever made to outlay 
all forms of aggressive warfare; in its preamble it declares 
that a “war of aggression”’ is an “international crime.” It 
provides for compulsory arbitration for all disputes except 
over domestic questions and peace treaties; for the automat 
determination of aggression; for the obligation to carry out 
general sanctions; for the reduction of armaments. Thus did 
the League provide a system of security, strengthen the 
principle of compulsory arbitration, do away with the chief 
incentive for the maintenance of large military establish- 
ments — a “stupendous achievement.” 

One by one, the factors that had aggravated the after-wat 
crisis were being weakened or eliminated. The question © 
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war guilt was slipping into the background. France, which 
in 1919 had so bitterly opposed the admission of Germany 
into the League, was now most insistent upon its member- 
ship. A plan for the reorganization of the economic system 
of Central Europe was under way. The political leaders of 
Europe had at last decided to pay no attention to the 
United States, but to find their own solution to the problems 
which could not longer be left unsettled. And most important 
of all, the concert of Europe had been largely reformed, and 
the Anglo-French entente re-established. 

The course of events, however, soon made it plain that 
strict limits must be set to unreasoned optimism. In the 
autumn the British elections overthrew the Labor govern- 
ment, and the attitude of the new Conservative cabinet 
indicated a definite unwillingness to approve the Protocol, 
certainly until the Dominions had been consulted. The 
defeat of MacDonald resulted from factors largely uncon- 
nected with foreign affairs, despite the rdle that the Russian 
question played in its influence upon voters. MacDonald 
had hoped to hang on with his minority government until 
the spring session, when he could bring in a budget embody- 
ing the socialistic principles of his party. He would ride for 
a fall, expecting a defeat, but anxious to present a clear-cut 
issue. His opponents were eager to deny him the chance and 
seized upon the opportunity which the technical inexperience 
and political gaucherie of the Labor ministry provided, to 
throw him out of office in the autumn. The election was 
skilfully fought by the Conservatives and gave them an 
overwhelming control in the House of Commons. The new 
Foreign Secretary, Austen Chamberlain, appreciated no less 
than MacDonald the need of working with France and 
recognized the vital nature of the question of French security. 
But he was bound to consider the sentiment of the Domin- 
ions, who regarded the Protocol as burdening them with 
responsibilities which they might be unable or unwilling to 
tulfl, and who, like the United States, were suspicious of 
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unforeseeable entanglements. There was also the expression 
of a fear that the breadth of the scope of the sanctions in the 
Protocol might lead to difficulties with the United States. 
The British government accordingly decided not to ratify 
the Protocol, but to suggest a new arrangement, supplemen- 
tary to the Covenant of the League, modelled perhaps upon 
the Protocol, but confined to the nations most immediately 
concerned. , 

Despite the encouragement thus given by Chamberlain, 
the repercussion of these events in France was serious. The 
supporters of Millerand and Poincaré once more raised their 
heads and asked whether the Herriot policy of reconciliation 
was ever to result in the concrete guarantee that France 
demanded, or whether after consenting to the substitution 
of the Dawes Plan for the French-dominated Reparation 
Commission, France was to be paid with nothing more than 
promises. A domestic political upheaval, throwing Herriot 
out of power, did not ease the international situation, 
although the character of the succeeding ministry, led bj 
Painlevé and Briand, indicated that there would be n 
return to the Millerand régime. 

France upon three occasions had been promised guarantees 
of security, and each time had failed to receive the ratifica- 
tion of the promise. She had renounced an annexationist 
policy at the Paris Peace Conference on the understanding 
that Great Britain and the United States would jointly 
guarantee her from German aggression. The vision of a 
similar guarantee by the British had danced before her at 
Cannes. The Protocol of 1924 had provided her with the 
guarantee she sought. Three times her hopes had soared 
only to be crushed. The temper of France might not with- 
stand a fourth disappointment. 

Colonel House, whose estimate of popular feeling is as 
acute as his association with European statesmen is close, 1s 
said to have warned influential persons, both in England anc 
Germany, that the safety of Europe demanded the signing 
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of a definite security pact in 1925. England’s interest in the 
establishment of Continental tranquillity was obvious. Ger- 
many, he asserted, had more to gain by an arrangement that 
would provide security for France than had France herself. 
He analyzed the French point of view as follows: Two 
simple alternatives lay before her. She might withdraw her 
subsidies from the states of Eastern Europe and reduce her 
military expenditure and demobilize her army. The result 
would be that, unless protected, France must sink to the 
rank of a second-class power. Or she might maintain her 
subsidies and her armament, the inevitable result of which 
would be bankruptcy. But there was a third alternative: for 
the moment France held the power and could stave off the 
financial crisis; she might use that power to treat all of 
Northern Germany as she had the Ruhr, seize German 
industries to make what she could of them, and destroy the 
menace of a resuscitated Germany in its infancy. Bismarck 
is said to have meditated a similar plan in 1875. The danger 
of France running amuck may seem fantastic, but it is 
significant that Colonel House, who is generally looked upon 
as both well-informed and unhysterical, should have re- 
garded the crisis seriously. 

Europe was rescued by the Locarno Pacts, which put an 
end, certainly for the moment, to any thought of desperate 
measures. Their primary significance, accordingly, is perhaps 
negative — a statement which defines but does not in the 
least detract from their historical importance. If they had 
not been signed and the whole question of French security 
had been left unsettled, a diplomatic confusion would have 
resulted which would have been the more dangerous because 
of the hopes which had been excited. They have exorcised 
the demon of unrest in France, which became more threaten- 
ing with every postponement of a definite settlement. 
France receives the guarantee of security which she has long 
and impatiently awaited. She may now proceed, in company 
with the rest of Europe, to a measure of disarmament, 
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sufficient perhaps to save her from bankruptcy. Her capacity 
for acting as a stabilizer, instead of being a factor of unrest, 
is greatly enhanced. 

That the Locarno Pacts should prove of positive impor- 
tance as well is apparent from their nature. Their scope is 
certainly restricted geographically, but so far as the great 
nations of Western and Central Europe are concerned, they 
ratify the provisions of the Protocol, in tying together the 
principles of compulsory arbitration and security, going even 
further than the Protocol in refusing any exceptions to 
arbitration; they point directly towards a disarmament 
conference; they consecrate a formal reconciliation between 
the Allies of the World War and Germany, by providing for 
the admission of Germany to the League, with an intimation 
that she will be given the administration of a mandate. 
The preamble is not unworthy of note, in which the con- 
tracting parties express themselves as “anxious to satisfy 
the desire for security and protection which animates the 
peoples upon whom fell the scourge of the war 1914-1918 

. conscious of the necessity of insuring peace in the area 
which has so frequently been the scene of European con- 
flicts.”’ But the essential and astounding fact is that France 
and Germany have promised never to fight again: “Germany 
and Belgium and also Germany and France, mutually 
undertake that they will in no case attack or invade each 
other, or resort to war against each other.” 

The engagement is carefully hedged about by guarantees, 
designed to make difficult its infraction. The Rhine zone, at 
present de-militarized, is to be held inviolate in perpetuity; 
peaceful methods of settling disputes are provided; Great 
Britain and Italy promise in case of an aggression by one 
side to come immediately to the aid of the other. It will be 
hard to start a war, and presumably it will not pay. 

All this, cynics will tell us, is mere words; and it is per- 
fectly true that the test of the treaties will come later, and 
no one can prophesy how effectively they will stand it. 
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But at the moment, we can assert that they do prove an 
essential fact; namely, the will to peace of the leaders of 
Europe. They are the visible and tangible symbol of the new 
spirit that has caught Europe, and for so much we may be 
thankful. It is also . -ely, if not certain, that they will 
themselves operate by their very existence to perpetuate the 
spirit of reconciliation and calm. The sense of fear is perhaps 
the most dangerous of all factors disturbing international 
relations, and anything that tends to quiet the hysteria of a 
nation serves the cause of peace. The Pacts will help to 
prevent war by making people think that war is impossible. 
The moral value to be found in treaties of this kind was 
clearly understood by the statesmen who framed the 
Protocol. Paul Hymans, then President of the Council of 
the League, emphasized strongly the fact that they counted 
more upon respect for the sanctions than upon the sanctions 
themselves, which might never need to be enforced. A 
parallel may be drawn from our own Federal Reserve Act. 
Previous to the reform of the currency, panics had been 
frequent. The Federal Reserve Act, by eliminating certain 
vices, lessened the danger of panic. People began to say, 
“Now that we have a Federal Reserve Act, panics are 
impossible.” As soon as they say and feel that a panic is 
impossible, it becomes impossible. 

The Locarno Pacts have also served the cause of peace by 
increasing the prestige of the League of Nations. The states- 
men of Europe have publicly recognized by their actions, 
and not alone their words, that the League must be the 
agency for the transaction of important international busi- 
ness. The day of side conferences, except as they are held 
under the auspices of the League, has passed. It was the 
League which, by drafting the Protocol, indicated the 
method of solving the problems of arbitration and security. 
the Locarno conference was sponsored by the League, and 
the agreements are built into the framework of the League. 
It is through the League that any effective disarmament 
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plan must be inaugurated. Thus strengthened, Geneva seems 
ready to undertake the more important political rdle of 
which its founders dreamed but which was impossible in the 
days of its infancy, especially while it was weakened by 
the attitude of the United States. Three years ago such a 
war as that started between Greece and Bulgaria, over a 
frontier incident, might have proceeded unchecked, and with 
indefinite consequences. In the autumn of 1925 it was 
extinguished by a brief summons from the Council of the 
League of Nations. And it is a tribute to the prestige of the 
League that its swift and successful intervention in the 
Near East, which was emphasized as sensational in the 
United States, seems to have been taken in Europe as a 
mere matter of routine. 

Europe has turned the corner. How long and smooth will 
be the lane she enters is for the prophet to say, not the 
historian. It would be criminal to overlook the obstacles by 
which her path is beset. The Russian problem is unsolved, 
and no Westerner can say whether the entrance of Germany 
into the League and her reconciliation with France will 
intensify this problem, or lead by some unguessed path to a 
sincere arrangement with the rest of the world. 

In Germany, indeed, conditions are such that the new 
entente with Western Europe is threatened on all sides. The 
German leaders are in advance of the people (a fact which 
doubtless holds true of France as well), and it will take time 
and strong common sense to eliminate the rancor and 
suspicion that still survive. The effect of Germany’s entrance 
into the League, of the withdrawal from Cologne, of the 
promise of a position on the Council, and of a mandate, 
may serve to weaken Nationalist agitation, but the problem 
of the recalcitrant elements will be serious. The value 0! 
the political settlement, furthermore, would be largely 
nullified should it appear that the Dawes Plan could not 
make it possible for Germany to pay reparations, and the 
success of the Dawes Plan depends mainly upon a favorable 
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trade balance. Whether a favorable trade balance can be 
secured in the face of the American tariff, is a question that 
cannot be avoided. Domestic problems in France might 
easily affect the international outlook, and cabinet revolu- 
tions resulting from changes in finance ministers might be 
translated into an instability of foreign policy which would 
prove deplorable. Whether any finance minister can be 
found capable of dealing successfully with the situation so 
long as the United States maintains its present attitude upon 
debts, is another pertinent question. 

America has an interest in and a responsibility for Euro- 
pean peace. In a greater or less degree, the public spirit of 
Europe, so essential to a development of political and 
economic tranquillity, depends upon the attitude we assume 
towards such problems. We may well ask whether a change 
in our policy designed to put Germany as well as Great 
Britain on its feet economically, and France financially, 
would not be a farseeing investment. Europe needs also the 
mediatory influence on the political side which would result 
from our association with, not necessarily our membership 
in, the League of Nations; and on the other hand, the 
parochialism of America needs the political education that 
would equally result from such association. The “wiser and 
more instructed spirit,” of which Grey writes, has appeared 
in the Eastern Hemisphere; the world now waits upon the 
Western. 

“Versailles was the end of the war, Locarno is the begin- 
ning of the peace.” If one asks how long that peace will 
last, the answer should be sought in Washington. 











THE SOCIAL MESSAGE OF THE 
MODERN CHURCH 


By W. R. INGE 


T is obvious that though Christianity is not on its trial 

— it is the world which now and always is on its trial 

before the judgment seat of Christ — the Churches are 

on their trial, and the verdict is in danger of being given 
against them. It is nearly nineteen hundred years since the 
message, “The kingdom of heaven is at hand,” was first 
proclaimed. It was first misunderstood as an apocalyptic 
prophecy; then the kingdom took wings and flew away to a 
heaven vaguely imagined as being somewhere in space and 
somewhen in time; then it attempted to realize itself on 
earth as an universal theocracy; and finally it remembered its 
apocalyptic beginnings but forgot its spiritual and ideal 
character, while men tried to make a thoroughly secularized 
gospel acceptable to the socialist party. 

I have deliberately classified Christian socialism as a 
nineteenth-century development. Although it still exists, it 
has lost the naive confidence of its early prophets. Some of 
the social maladjustments against which it protested have 
been remedied, and yet discontent is more bitter than when 
abuses were at their height. Wherever the revolution has 
won a temporary success, as in Russia, the remedy has 
proved to be far worse than the disease. Above all, it is plain 
that the revolutionary movement is directed not only against 
worldly and selfish ecclesiastical organizations, but against 
religion in every form, and against the monogamous family, 
which was not an invention of Christianity, nor even 0 
humanity, since it prevails among many of the lower animals, 
but which Christianity has always taken under its special 
protection. 
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Some of the characteristic utterances of socialists about 
religion have been collected by Professor Francis G. Peabody 
of Harvard, in his excellent book called “Jesus Christ and 
the Social Question.” “The Revolution,” says Bebel, “differs 
from all its predecessors in this, that it does not seek after 
new forms of religion, but denies religion altogether.” “The 
first word of religion,” wrote Friedrich Engels, “‘is a lie!”’ 
“The idea of God,” said Marx, “must be destroyed; it is the 
keystone of a perverted civilization.” “It is useless,’’ says 
Belfort Bax, “blinking the fact that the Christian doctrine is 
more revolting to the higher moral sense of to-day than the 
Saturnalia of the cult of Proserpina [I do not know what this 
curious orgy which Mr. Bax seems to have unearthed was! 
could have been to the conscience of the early Christians.” 
The same writer says plainly: “According to Christianity, 
regeneration must come from within. The ethics and religion 
of modern socialism, on the contrary, look for regeneration 
from without, from material conditions, and a higher social 
lite.” It would be easy to quote half a dozen more sentences 
equally vigorous in expression. 

The opposition of socialism to Christianity is not partial or 
accidental but essential. One of the most vital and original 
parts of Christ’s teaching was that all good and all evil come 
trom within. From within, out of the heart of man, come all 
things that defile, and all things that purify and exalt the 
character. It is the inside of the cup and platter that needs 
cleansing. This is the method of social reform which alone 
can claim the support of the authority of Christ. It begins 
with the individual, and with the will and conscience of the 
individual. It proceeds from within outwards. It effects 
social amelioration by working on the moral character. Make 
the tree good, and its fruit will be good. Our Lord may even 
be claimed as on the side of eugenics, if that difficult study 
ever becomes an exact science. “Can men gather grapes of 
thorns, or figs of thistles?” “‘A good tree cannot bring forth 
evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. 
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Every tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down 
and cast into the fire.”” Words like these sound like a justifica- 
tion of severe social surgery. But all this is anathema to the 
socialist. ‘Every man,” said Bebel, “is a product of his time 
and an instrument of circumstances.” The socialists are 
never tired of insisting that the way to make men better is to 
alter their institutions. All evil things, according to them, 
come from without, and are the consequences of faulty social 
arrangements. There can be no reconciliation between these 
two diametrically opposite views. 

We shall get our minds clearer if we recognize frankly that 
the revolutionary movement is not an attempt to call at- 
tention to a side of Christian preaching which the Church 
has culpably neglected. I do not deny that there has been 
neglect; some of the abuses which formerly existed and which 
have not been entirely remedied may quite reasonably give 
us an uneasy conscience. But the socialist movement wishes 
to set aside the Christian solution altogether, to discredit its 
teaching, deny its promises, and pull up by the roots its 
whole ethical system. It wishes to do all this, and to substi- 
tute in the place of Christianity something totally different. 

This new ideal I propose to call, with Professor Percy 
Gardner, secudarity. I will follow Gardner in describing its 
tenets. Christ quoted from the Old Testament, “Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind, and with all thy strength; and 
thy neighbor as thyself.” Love of God holds the first place; 
it means, I suppose, devotion to the unseen and eternal, to 
the unchanging principles of goodness, truth, and beauty 
under which the nature and character of God are known to 
us. But the secular creed accepts only the last clause of the 
Christian formula. When the love of God is struck out, there 
remain only human beings as capable of pleasure and pain. 
The love of neighbor comes to mean merely the attempt t 
improve the physical condition of mankind, and to make lite 
more pleasant. Kindness and good nature become the highest 
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of the virtues. I have found this to be so when speaking to 
English workingmen. Their religion, sound enough as far as 
it goes, though it goes only a little way, might almost be 


summed up in a stanza by an Australian poet, Lindsay 
Gordon: 


Life is mostly froth and bubble; 
Two things stand like stone: 

Kindness in another’s trouble, 
Courage in our own. 


Well, Professor Gardner says bluntly that of the various 
enthusiasms of our day there is probably none which cannot 
be reconciled with Christianity, except secularity. Even if 
Christianity tends to a kind of socialism, it is radically dif- 
ferent from the socialism of the revolutionists. For socialists 
clamor for a redistribution of property because they believe 
that a man’s happiness depends mainly on the extent of his 
possessions, whereas Christianity teaches that the possession 
of property is a comparatively unimportant thing. 

Professor Gardner contrasts the two methods in the fol- 
lowing words: “My contention,” he says, “is this: Chris- 
tianity starts with paradoxical axioms, which lead to a life 
which has for eighteen centuries passed as noble and lofty. 
Secularity starts from axioms apparently obvious and full 
of common sense; yet it leads in practice to a quagmire out 
of which there is no passing, to practical failure out of which 
there is no escape.” 

We must put one thing or the other first. Either “Seek ye 
first the kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things will be added unto you”; or, “Seek ye first the hap- 
piness of mankind.” 

The pursuit of secular well-being, without any spiritual 
ideals, has now been long and extensively tried. We regard it 
as almost a truism that to provide mankind with fresh grat- 
fications, new desires and new ways of satisfying them, 
must augment human happiness. One of the German social- 
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ists spoke of the “damned absence of wants” among the 
poor as the chief obstacle to the success of his propaganda 
But surely the observation of moralists for thousands of 
years has shown the fallacy of this view. The plain and ob- 
vious truth is that all worldly and carnal desires are in their 
nature insatiable. We cannot allay covetousness, greed, and 
the desire for pleasure by gratifying them. The more people 
have of these things, the more they want. And each succes. 
sive gratification of a desire gives less keen pleasure than the 
last. We can see that this is so in the insensate pursuit of 
inordinate riches, which is only more flagrant in America 
than in Europe — if it is; perhaps it is not — because the 
opportunities are greater. A visit to a centre of fashion in 
either continent is enough to make anyone a socialist; and 
we may fairly say that the millionaires are the most danger- 
ous class, since their obvious unworthiness of the huge re- 
wards which are showered upon them, and the vulgar, anti- 
social way in which most of them parade and squander the 
labor of others which they are allowed to control and dissi- 
pate, is a terrible and crushing indictment of the system 
which allows such people to exist. But we must not suppose 
that this insatiableness is confined to the rich and successful. 
It is equally characteristic of the workingman. The natural 
man, in whatever social position he is, will be content when 
he has a little more than he has got — that is to say, never. 
The whole policy of giving sops to Cerberus is condemned by 
this rather obvious consideration. 

Professor Peabody writes on much the same lines as Profes- 
sor Gardner. “The capacity for detachment and the contem- 
plation of practical affairs from the religious point of view 
are precisely what make practical activity most patient, 
comprehensive, and wise. The special weakness of modern 
social activity is its impulsiveness, its fickleness, its frag- 
mentary interest, its specialized enthusiasm. What the work 
of philanthropy and the reform of industry need is the larger 
horizon of the view from above. The view from above gives 
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a rational courage for the service of life below.” I will add to 
this by saying that all doctrinaire theories depersonalize and 
dehumanize those who live by them. We do not want to be 
carried away by the emotion of pity for the cases which hap- 
pen to come before our eyes; but that type of social enthu- 
siasm which thinks only in classes and causes is not Christian, 
and leads in practice to cruelty and injustice. There is a sav- 
ing common sense in the American and English mind which 
generally protects it from the blunders of over-logical reason- 
ing. We havea feeling that the only irremediable mistakes are 
those made by uncompromising theorists. 

Professor Peabody goes on: “‘ Next to narrowness of view, 
what is the special peril of the present social movement? It is 
beyond doubt its externalism. Wherever one goes, he sees 
progress defined in terms of organizations, schemes, major- 
ities, social machinery. . . . The creed of socialism is frankly 
and aggressively ane, les programme has rarely a word 
to say of any change of character; it makes no appeal to the 
workingman to cultivate prudence, self-restraint, or patience. 
On the contrary, these qualities, which have been generally 
recognized as virtues, often seem to stand in the way of the 
workingman’s aim. Let him demand more pay, it is urged, 
more comfort, better external conditions; and then these 
changes in the outward industrial order will of themselves 
develop the inward capacity to use them. Even religion runs 
grave risk of being institutionalized and externalized out of 
all self-recognition. Organization and ritual, ecclesiastical 
machinery, leagues and associations have attained terrific 
dimensions and importance.” 

The life of the parish priest seems to be now increasingly a 
life of “serving tables.” Church services, multiplied beyond 
all reason, guilds and leagues and clubs and societies, numer- 
ous statistical statements to fill up for the bishop — i it is a 
very busy life, but how different from the life of piety as it 
used to be understood! A Quaker, after hearing from Robert 
Southey, that indefatigable writer, how he mapped out his 
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day, said: “Friend, when dost thou think?” “Think, Abib, 
dost thou think?” would be a good motto for more than one 
active bishop of my acquaintance. We are all obsessed with 
the notion of counting heads, as if the ballot-box were 2 
Urim and Thummim for ascertaining the absolute truth, and 
as if the best parish priest or minister were he who collects 
the largest congregations. The enemies of the Church taun: 
us with the fact that the majority of the population do not 
attend our ministrations. The Church is declared guilty by a 
majority vote. 

Now compare with this attitude the example and the pre- 
dictions of Christ. “Enter ye in by the strait gate; for strait 
is the gate and narrow the way that leadeth unto life, and 
few there be that find it. Because wide is the gate and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be 
that go in thereat.” “If they have called the master of the 
house Beelzebub, how much more them of his household?” 

“If they have persecuted me, they will also persecute you; 
if they have kept my saying, they will keep yours also.” 
“Woe unto you when all men shall speak well of you, for so 
did their fathers unto the false prophets. ” “The Spirit of 
truth, whom the world cannot receive.” “Marvel not, m) 
brethren, if the world hate you. If the world hate you, ye 
know that it hated me before it hated you.” And after all 
this, we are seriously uneasy to find ourselves in a minority: 
Is there a word in the Gospels to suggest that there is ever 
likely to be an inconvenient crowd at the narrow gate? No, 
the Church is a fighting minority against the world: if it ever 
ceases to be so, we may strongly suspect that it has made an 
unholy alliance with parties whose aims are not Christian 
at all. 

Let us now try to form a clearer notion of what ~_ 
really meant by the kingdom of God. I will not discuss the 
question how far Christ shared the apocalyptic dreams of Hie : 
contemporaries. Ideas must be given through something; a” 
the first mould into which the molten gold of the new revel 
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tion was poured was Messianic Judaism. But I think it is 
abundantly clear that He never preached or prophesied any- 
thing like a political revolution; His kingdom was not of this 
world. And when the hope of the Second Coming, the 
“Parousia,” gradually faded into the dim and distant fu 
ture, the disappointment was not even a setback; by that 
time the new religion had taken root on European soil, and 
the good news was interpreted in a new and truer sense. The 
inwardness and spirituality of the Master’s teaching was in 
truth only very externally connected with the patriotic as- 
pirations of the Palestinian Jews; among the Jews of the 
Diaspora Messianism had never taken any deep hold of the 
imagination. 
Christ began, like John the Baptist, by preaching repent- 
ance. But repentance for Him meant inner conversion 
love of God and man, a cleansed heart and a desire to do the 
will of God. “What shall it profit a man if he shall gain the 
whole world and lose his own soul?” “He that willeth to save 
his soul shall lose it, and he that loseth his soul for my sake 
and the Gospel’s, the same shall find it.’’ Our translation 
misleads us by fluctuating between “‘life’’ and “‘soul”’ in 
ranslating ¥x#. Notice especially how little the future life 
is dwelt on in the Gospels. Christ blames the Sadducees, who 
“say that there is no resurrection”; but what a remarkable 
thing it is that the prosperous hierarchy at Jerusalem should 
have been able openly to declare that they had no belief in a 
future life! The eschatology of the New Testament is strangely 
vague and contradictory: the emphasis on future rewards 
and punishments i is far less than in the preaching which has 
been current in the Christian Churches at many periods. 
This is —_ We have said that Christ did not encour- 
age the idea of a political triumph of Israel on this earth. It 
's equally clear that He does not throw all His hopes into 
another world. He is willing to say, ‘Great is your reward in 
heaven”: but we may be happy and blessed here, if we live 
as children of our heavenly Father. Many characteristic say- 
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ings of the Gospels emphasize the love and care of God for 
His children. The detachment from the world and the ip. 
difference to earthly troubles spring not from Gnostic con- 
tempt for material things, but from the conviction that the 
relation of the soul to God is the one matter of supreme 
importance. 

There is a great difference between the tone of the socia| 
teaching of the Old Testament prophets and that of Jesus 
Christ. The prophets were much more like the ferven: 
preachers of social equality whom we have among us now. 
They throw themselves heartily into the struggle for social 
reformation; they plunge into the waves of agitation, while 
Christ seems to walk over them dryshod. His weapons are 
not denunciation but quiet authority and delicate irony. 
If He had considered social and political institutions at all, 
we may be sure that He would have asked, what are their 
effects upon moral character? 

[ think He would have endorsed the words of Professor 
Marshall at the Co-operative Congress of 1889: “The cardi- 
nal doctrines of its faith are firstly the production of fine 
human beings, and not the production of rich goods, as the 
ultimate aim of all human endeavor. Secondly, he who lives 
and works only for himself leads an incomplete life; to com- 
plete it he needs to work with others for some broad and 
high aim.” As Professor Peabody says, Christ is a teacher 
not of industrial mechanics but of spiritual dynamics. He 
might perhaps have advised us to be content with less ma- 
chinery and a smaller population. It is a defensible thesis 
that a country that is mainly agricultural turns out a higher 
average of fit citizens than one highly industrialized. It seems 
to me that the attitude of Christ to human institutions 's 
really more akin to that of the detached scientific thinker 
than to that either of the competitive industrialist, clamoring 
for progressive figures in population, production, and every- 
thing else, or that of the secularist revolutionary, with his 
panacea of reform from outside. 
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I wish, therefore, to say something of the scientific attitude 
towards these questions. I believe that in science has come 
the chief revelation of the will and purposes of God that has 
been made to our generation. I believe that it is more im- 
portant for the Christian preacher to understand this new 
revelation, and to apply it to his ethical teaching, than to 
cultivate a sympathy with social revolution and the “de- 
mands” of manual labor. Perhaps the great struggle of the 
future will be between science and sentimentalism, and it is 
by no means certain that the right side will win. The masses 
are not only ignorant and prejudiced, but profoundly senti- 

mental. They dislike being asked to inquire into the causes of 
} things. The tone and temper of science, so detached and so 
thorough in investigation, are distasteful to them. They are 
always ready to suspect that the learned class is in sym- 
pathy with the old order of things, and they denounce any 

remedies that come from this side as an alternative to the 
social upheaval which they desire. There are many tempta- 
tions to the Churches to side with the anti-scientific forces. 
There has been and still is a conflict between traditional 
theology and natural science. In the last century a thinly 
disguised materialism seemed to have won the day, and re- 
gion, with its old ally, idealistic philosophy, seemed to 
have been driven to its last line of trenches. That is not 
the appearance of the battle-field to-day. Science and phi- 
osophy (even religion) are willing to learn from each other, 
and a rapprochement is in sight. But the so-called funda- 
mentalists, or traditionalists, still dream of routing the 
enemy, and are willing to use the most dubious allies for the 
purpose. It is, of course, they who are the real materialists, 
since they cannot conceive of a religion which is not but- 
tressed by miracle and special interventions. The more that 
our clergy can study the philosophy of religion, the better it 

‘ll be for them and their hearers. We have to come to terms 
WI vi the scientific view of the world. There is no reason why 

iis old feud should be perpetual. Christ never wished to 
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oblige us to outrage our scientific conscience as a condition of 
being His disciples. Our traditionalists bindhe avy burdens, 
grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders, bur. 
dens which are no part of the burden of the Cross, no part of 
the light and easy yoke which Christ told us to take upon us, 
but which on the contrary are a terrible impediment to thou. 
sands who wish to be Christ’s followers, but cannot swear 
black to be white to please the authorities. 

Besides this, science has introduced a new ethical standard, 
and, one may almost say, a new decalogue of social and anti- 
social conduct. Now a traditionalist Church dislikes nothing 
so much as the attempt to circulate coins which have not 
been stamped by its own mint. I have no wish to criticise any 
particular Church or form of Christianity; but it is impos. 
sible not to take as an example of the kind of opposition 
which scientific ethics have to face, the attitude of the great- 
est and most powerful of all the Churches with regard to 
such questions as cruelty to animals, the regulation of popu- 
lation, and our duties to posterity. To the scientific con- 
science these seem among the most important of all questions. 
But no one who has not attempted to awaken the public 
conscience in any of these matters can realize the rancorous 
hostility and opposition which his efforts will encounter 
from the custodians of traditional morals. I am afraid it is 
not so much any particular results as the whole scientific 
way of approaching questions, which is hateful to tradition- 
alism. For this reason, I beg those of my readers who are 
religious teachers to try to keep an open mind, and at least 
to recognize that men of science are sincerely anxious t 
make their contribution to the problems of civilization, that 
they have a strong case, and that their motives are as pur 
as your own. 

Let us, by way of example, suggest how a scientific 
might look upon the social questions which we have beet 
considering from a different angle. He takes long views, a"¢ 
is on the lookout for survivals, some of them now irration! 


man 
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He is quite prepared to admit that certain types of character 
once had a great survival value, though they may now be 
less desirable, but he is not willing to admit that we can 
safely disregard the conditions of national prosperity, the 
incentives to work, and the need of self-protection against 
enemies from outside. Our scientific man might summarize 
he whole situation somewhat as follows: 

Just as our games are mock-fighting, and our field-sports 
mock-hunting, so in our public worship we play at what was 
once a very serious business — the placating of dangerous 
spiri its by sacrifice, incantation, and noisy ritual. The neces- 
sity of making these functions cota or collective survives in 
the “idea of the Church” and talk about “‘ corporate unity.” 
The natural Catholic has been evolved like the warrior and 
hunter — that type had once a decisive survival value. The 

nomic man is a new type, which since the decay of feu- 
mm has had a much greater survival value than the war- 
rior or the priest. Spain lost her treasures and her empire 
because she remained a nation of warriors and priests after 
those types were no longer so much wanted. But inherited 
instincts are still very strong even in the most modern na- 
tions, and games, sports, and “Churchmanship”’ provide a 
salutary ““purgation of the emotions,” a sort of safety valve 
for those who, while living the life of the “economic man,” 
feel the prickings of much older instincts. These are not likely 
to decay unless the possession of them places their owner at a 
great competitive disadvantage. This disadvantage is obvious 
where superstition leads to neglect of education and sanita- 
ion, or to the support of a very wealthy priesthood. In some 
cases, as in Ireland and Poland, the cohesion of a supersti- 
tious and priest-ridden race still gives it an advantage. 

But the future (so our scientific political philosopher may 
say) will probably be with the representatives of a still 
newer type — those who are best adapted for co-operative 
social life rather than for acquisition, and who are ready to 
follow reason and science. This type certainly exists and is 
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perhaps increasing. The “economic man,” when he has 
achieved his ambition, tends to die out, because his instinct 
is to appropriate rather than to produce; the financiers prey 
on and destroy one another. In America, and toa slightly less 
extent in Western Europe, the capitalist class is committing 
racial suicide. The wife of the rich man refuses to bear more 
than one or two children; sometimes she will have none. 
The disappearance of these birds of prey would not matter 
much; but unfortunately the whole intellectual class is de. 
clining in the same way. In England the three lowest birth 
rates are those of the doctors, teachers, and ministers of 
religion. The main cause is the relatively enormous expense 
of education, since class feeling makes it impossible for ar 
English “gentleman” to send his children to the free schools 
provided by the state. The result is that the most valuable 
stocks in the community — those who in character and in- 
tellect are at the top — are being sterilized and are disap. 

pearing. Statistics from American universities show exactl) 
the same state of affairs. In England, and probably i in the 
United States, the most rapid increase is that of the most 
degraded and inefficient class, and most of all, of the feeble- 
minded. 

Our scientific moralist, when he hears of social reform, wil 
think at once of these ominous symptoms, which seem t 
him immensely more important than the subjects of the or- 
dinary labor disputes. The test of the welfare of a nation, he 
will say, is not the exports and imports, or the average 
wealth of the people, it is the quality of the men and wome 
whom the country produces. In this, I think, he agrees w 
the Gospel, though of course we must not expect to find an) 
direct help for modern schemes of social hygiene in the Nes 
Testament. There is not much to tempt the clergy to take 
up these questions. Politicians will not touch them with one 
of their fingers; but if a Christian has happened to stud) 
these subjects, so that he can understand their overw helming 
importance for the whole future of civilization, he will not be 
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willing to rest content with the old remedies, which are of no 
more use than putting a poultice on a cancer. If the kingdom 
of God is ever to be brought nearer on this earth, we must 
primarily devote our attention to the intrinsic quality of the 
men and women who are to operate it; and, as our Lord 
said, we cannot gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles. A 
degenerate people will have degenerate morals and a de- 
generate religion; no machinery, and no missionary fervor, 
will help them. Make the tree corrupt and its fruit will be 
orrupt. As Herbert Spencer said, there is no political al- 
deny for producing golden conduct out of leaden instincts. 

This is not the time or place to discuss schemes of race 
improvement, and those who know most about heredity are 
not the most anxious to see the early conclusions of a young 
ind difficult science embodied in legislation or shouted at the 
street corners. But the attitude of the religious mind to these 
researches is important. It cannot be doubted that the laws 
which govern the transmission of qualities good and bad, 
physical, mental, and moral alike, will by degrees become 
known. Are we to welcome such knowledge or to decry and 
obstruct it? I believe there will be a long struggle between 
science and its enemies. I believe that on the side of the en- 
emies of science will be ranged all the supporters of hidebound 
tradition, all the lovers of superstition and magic, and the 
dark forces of the underworld, the anarchic sub-man who 
hates a civilization into which his nature forbids him to 
enter. | am very anxious that religion shall not take the 
wrong side in the great conflict. 

It is often supposed that scientific ethics is anti-Christian. 
| do not agree. It is sentimentalism, not Christianity, which 
is irreconcilable with science. Rousseau, not Christ, is the 
enemy of science. No doubt there is a Christian tradition — 
dualistic supernaturalism — with which science cannot come 
to terms; for the admission of a “higher law,” interfering 
irom time to time in the natural order and upsetting the 
normal sequence of cause and effect, would throw the sciences 
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into confusion. But that is a subject which cannot be treated 
here. In social affairs, scientific ethics would subject impul- 
sive pity to knowledge and reason; it would rather be cruel 
to be kind than kind to be cruel; it would look ahead instead 
of only to the immediate case and the present moment; it 
would make as its aim not the maximum of pleasure and the 
minimum of pain, but the intrinsic improvement of mankind, 


affairs to highly educated persons; undoubtedly it would re- 
fuse to comply with many popular clamors; undoubtedly it 
would make demands for self-denial and self-sacrifice; but in 
so doing it would, I believe, be much nearer to the real spirit 
of Christianity, an austere and exacting creed, than is the 
popular sentimental morality based only on pity, which 
sometimes calls itself Christian. 

I believe therefore that in so far as we connect the kingdom 
of God with the progress of the human race, we who are 
Christian ministers ought to give much more attention than 
we have hitherto done to the discoveries of modern science, 
and to the scientific way of looking at things. To do this 
would at any rate save us from one of the dangers of Chris- 
tian preaching at this time — the danger of not only secular- 
izing our message, but of vulgarizing it by adapting it to the 
ignorance and selfishness of popular politics. One of the 
preachers in a collection of sermons on social subjects pub- 
lished in England was not ashamed to call his sermon “The 
Democratic Christ and His Democratic Creed.” This is real 
degradation. There is of course a sense in which Christianity 
is democratic. It proclaims that all souls are precious in the 
eyes of God; that all men are brethren in Christ, in whom 
there is neither Jew nor Greek, barbarian Scythian, bond nor 
free; that the personality of every man and woman is sacred 
and inviolable. Democracy as a form of society may claim to 
be Christian. But there is nothing peculiarly Christian about 
democracy as a form of government or as a form of state — 
there is nothing peculiarly Christian about universal suftrage 





or of the world. Undoubtedly it would give the control of 
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or the referendum. These are merely political experiments 
like any others. All governments are bad, and perhaps mod- 
ern democracy is a little less bad than autocracy or oligarchy 
or theocracy. But we must not bring religion into these ques- 
tions, on which good men notoriously differ. I also hold very 
strongly that a reconciliation between religion, science, and 
humanism is overdue. We may all do something to bring it 
nearer by making ourselves acquainted with the most en- 


lightened developments of contemporary thought, instead of 


appealing to the prejudices of the majority. The contempt 
which is so widely felt for the Churches is mainly due to the 
impression that they do not care for truth, but only for what 
they call he Truth, and that when any unpopular cause is 
being preached, by men who are willing to be martyrs, the 
Churches will be found anywhere except by their side. The 
morality of the Churches is the morality of yesterday, whereas 
they ought to be preparing for the morality of to-morrow. 
There is one important question with which I have not 
space to deal so clearly and decidedly as I could wish — the 
duty of the Church in preaching international peace. War is 
probably the greatest of all human ills, and the most irra- 
tional. In the last ten years we have seen ten million men — 
the Hower of humanity — killed in battle; at least five million 
more crippled; about twelve million more not born owing to 
the absence of the men on active service; about fifteen million 
more swept away by the influenza epidemic of 1918, which I 
suppose was somehow connected with the war. If we include 
famine, plague and massacre, the total butcher’s bill must be 
near sixty millions. We have seen the accumulated wealth of 
half a century of peace destroyed, and civilization thrown 
back, say, two generations. Against all this there is abso- 
lutely nothing to be set on the side of gain. We must all think 
sometimes that the Quakers are right, and that war must be 
condemned absolutely. I only plead for an honest considera- 
tion of what universal disarmament would mean. In the 
first place, it would not put an end to the most ignoble kinds 
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of conflict — the war of capital against capital, of labor 
against capital. It would not stop civil war, either open or 
disguised. It would not prevent minorities, or alien national. 
ities, from being oppressed. It would not even stop injustice 
to weaker nations. And it would deprive the white man of 
the weapons which alone have made him the lord and bully 
of the planet. , 

[ don’t say that these arguments are decisive against ex. 
treme pacifism. But I am sure of this, that the majority wh 
plead for disarmament have not looked all the facts in the 
face. There are some very perplexing questions involved in 
the attractive scheme of a League of Nations, to which I need 
not say I wish every success. Another European war would 
be the end of all things for the old world. 

But ministers must not be afraid to preach on such texts 
as ““My kingdom is not of this world,” and “If in this life 
only we have hope in Christ we are of all men most miser- 
able.’’ Our hearers, some of them, may call us sky-pilots, and 
tell us that we want to put them off from claiming their due 
on earth by giving them bogus cheques upon the bank of 
heaven. But these are not the sort who want to hear a spirit- 
ual religion; we had better let them go, for while they are in 
this mood they have neither part nor lot with Christ. We lay 
ourselves open to their taunts if we materialize our teaching 
about the last things, and there is still far too much of this 
[It is a hard saying — but we must call in a little philosophy 
to help us. 

Let us suppose that the long line of thinkers of the Platonic 
school are right — that reality is a kingdom of values, not of 
visible and tangible things. Let us suppose that what is most 
real in our experience is not the things that we can weigh and 
count, not the hours that we can measure by the clock, but 
whatever we can apprehend of the goodness and wisdom and 
beauty of the Creator. Let us believe that these attributes of 
God are above space and time, above past and future, above 
here and there; that they belong to an eternal world which is 
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everywhere and nowhere, the world in which God dwells. 
Into this world we are privileged to enter in various degrees. 
Science leads us to it, for science is, like art and religion, a 
quest of the ultimate values, or of one of them, the wisdom 
and power of God revealed in vital law. Art and the poetical 
study of nature lead us to it, for God is perfect beauty, and 
earthly things are beautiful as they reflect His nature. The 
life of virtue leads us to it, especially when it is irradiated by 
love and sympathy; for God is not only Light and Life, but 
Love. The life of devotion and contemplation to which only a 
few, it may be, are called, leads us past the gateway, almost 
into the inner chamber. Let us accustom ourselves to think 
thus of the eternal world which we call heaven. Let us try to 
picture it — not afraid to use our imagination, for we must 
use our imagination — as a higher quality and mode of being, 
into which we may hope to be more fully initiated hereafter, 
but which we can enter “in part”’ while we live here. We shall 
find ample warrant for so interpreting the revelation of 
Christ in the Fourth Gospel and First Epistle of St. John — 
documents which, though not strictly historical in the modern 
sense, we may fitly regard as the voice of the glorified Christ 
speaking to the third generation of Christians. “This is life 
eternal, that they may know thee, the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom thou hast sent.” ‘‘We know that we have 
passed from death unto life, because we love the brethren.” 
In St. John, “life” and “‘eternal life’”’ are used in the same 
sense, 

Call this idealism or what you will. It is the real Gospel of 
Christ, and the Gospel which is needed for the present age. 
We need not be afraid that it will make us dreamy and un- 
practical. Christianity blends together the love of God and 
the love of man. “‘He that loveth not his brother whom he 
hath seen, how can he love God whom he hath not seen?” 
But the love of God is the foundation of the love of man. 
“When thou seest thy brother thou seest thy Lord.” We love 
the Christ in our brethren. And the highest that God has 
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shown to us, in “the best hours of the mind,” as Bacon says, js 
what we wish our fellow men to know and to be. There are 
some men who are idealists in their personal religion but 
materialists in their social outlook. This is not consistent. 
When we consciously or unconsciously make it our object 
that everybody shall have a good time, we should be re. 
buked by the great sternness of the original Gospel, which we 
have no right to water down. “Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” “The kingdom of God is not eating and drinking, 
but righteousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Our business now is to lead a crusade against secularism. 
Secularism has had a good trial, and it has failed. It has 
covered the world with the machinery of wealth, but it has 
not produced beauty or happiness or peace or contentment. 
The civilization which it has founded has been one of war and 
conflict and increasing bitterness. It seems to be breaking up 
from within. “From each for self to each for all — no road.” 
It will be time to talk about the failure of Christianity when 
we have given the religion of Christ a fair trial. This we have 
never done yet on a large scale. There have been true Chris- 
tians in every generation; but only a few of them. Our civili- 
zation has not been Christian. If I may quote in conclusion 
from the end of my book on Plotinus — “What the Church 
did in the Dark Ages (in preserving the tradition of civiliza- 
tion from complete submergence) the combined forces of 
Christianity and humanism must do now. We need a class 
withdrawn from the competitive life. The struggle for exist- 
ence, when individual, sharpens a man’s faculties and de- 
velops his intelligence; the collective struggle tends to make a 


man a mere cog in a machine and narrows him to a poorer @ 


life. And yet individual competition is only an inchoate stage 
towards group-competition; the right to combine is the 
logical development of /aissez faire; the strike, and war, are 
its fruits. Unrestricted competition, it appears, must end in 
civil and international war. Group-competition sinks from 
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inanition in the absence of external danger, and the group 


organized for competition decays rapidly when the stimulus 


‘; withdrawn; on the other hand, when the competition is 
acute and effective, the competitors destroy each other, or 
the victor becomes parasitic on the vanquished and at last 
disappears. Hence the only stable integration is a spiritual 
ne, for spiritual movements are non-competitive, and on 
this plane only there is real community of interests.” “ Spirit- 
ua ual things are spiritually discerned ; and the whole world, to 


trust in religious experience is an essential part of faith. Our 
vision is clarified by the conquest of fleshly lusts, by steady 
concentration of the will and affections on things that are 
xood and true and lovely; by disinterestedness, which thinks 
(no reward, and by that progressive unification of our 
nature which the Gospel calls the single eye.” 


> oc 


We live by admiration, hope, and love; 
And even as these are well and wisely fixed, 
In dignity of being we ascend. 


The disease of society is the selfishness, stupidity, and 
moral ugliness which obstruct the manifestation in the world 
of the Divine attributes of goodness, wisdom, and beauty. 
The symptoms are the suffering through which these evils 
are recognized as evil. The fact of suffering is not an evil but 
a good, since it is the chief means of progress, of which it 
implies the possibility. The commonest error in our day is 
horror at the symptoms and neglect of the disease. 














BEHIND TIME 
By AMY LOWELL 


N days when the sky is gray, not blue, 
My mind strays back for an age or two, 
And amuses itself in a little place 
I have made to provide a breathing space 
Whenever our twentieth-century air 
Heats to a temperature so rare 
It stifles fancy, and our thundering cities 
Weighted down by cares and pities 
Load my soul with a heap of dust 
Through which no least conceit may thrust 
A single stalk or a single bloom 
In a free-flung way. Keats made a room 
To house him on afternoons like this; 
Poe followed him, and created a bliss 
Of black and silver furniture; 
And Samain, obedient to the lure 
Of both these chambers, builded his 
Like as a pea, a sort of dis 
To the others. But Browning broke new ground 
In Italy, and what he found 
Was “a gash in a wind-grieved Apennine”’ 
With a castle a-top. Now this of mine 
Is no rock-perched castle, not even a pink 
House of scaling stucco just at the brink 
Of a blue Neapolitan bay. Browning’s love 
Outsoars mine as he soars above 
Whatever little there is in me, 
I am more modest, as you will see. 
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My dream is a cottage, trim and neat 
As paint can make it; the village street 
Runs past, beyond a grove of trees, 
But only my gable-ends show through these 
To anyone walking up and down 

The sleepy street of that sea-side town 
Where even the fishermen merely fish 
When someone’s table’s in need of a dish 
Of oysters, or eels, or cod. My eaves 

Peep archly over the bustling leaves 

Of Virginia creeper, and down below 

The wall-beds glitter with golden glow, 
And asters, and black-eyed sun-flowers, 
And a strawberry-bush with its dun flowers 
That smell of allspice stands at each end 
Just where the lawn takes a sudden bend 
And turns the corner. A foot or two 

From the creaking piazza, a naval review 
Of seventy-eights and ninety-fours 

Whirls round on a wheel without a pause: 
Four-masted schooners luff and jibe, 

Fill again with wind, and circumscribe 

The limit of their revolution, 

And in the centre, the Constitution 

Points always at the very eye 

Of whatever wind is blowing by. 

Beyond the lawn, a little cliff 

Drops to the shore, held firm and stiff 

By rooted broom. The chuckling lap 

Of waves on shingle, the sudden flap 

Of a fisherman’s sail as he hoists it up, 

A grumbling rowlock — you may sup 

On a sunset silence such as this 

Each afternoon. The clematis 

Drops a petal on the old sea wall 
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As purple as the lights which crawl 
And melt and flow across the bay, 
Whipped green and silver with streaks of gray 
Differently mingled every day. 
Along the tall horizon slips 
A dim procession of sailing ships 
So slowly that they scarcely change 
Positions from morning till night. The range 
Of the telescope planted on the green 
Brings illusions of sound where no sound has been, 
The bustle of ship-board suddenly grown 
Near and clear through the glass half-crown 
Of the eye-piece, but take away your eye, 
The ships are still as tapestry. 
Here is a foot-path, let us go 
And see the place where my flowers grow. 
Sunken a foot or two below 
The bowling-green, my garden lies, 
Flanked by hemlocks of every size 
Clipped into peacocks and unicorns, 
And monstrous dragons for the scorns 
Of noble St. Georges. A hedge of thorns 
Protects the tiger-lilies set 
In rigid rows. The mignonette 
Smells sweet, I see a bunch of it 
Plucked by a hand which wears a mit, 
Just as I see the pansy faces 
Peeking from kerchiefs of Mechlin laces, 
And note the trace of rowelled spurs 
In the monk’s-hood bed where a late bee stirs. 
Here is a maid and a manikin 
Of painted bisque, half-hidden in 
An old laburnum’s drooping shade. 
The little man rests on his spade 
And ogles the maiden’s broad-brimmed hat 
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Since he can see nothing of her but that. 
Paul and Virginia, he and she, 

Mincingly fashioned in pottery. 

Now up three steps where the sunlight sifts 
Through a thick pleached alley, when one lifts 
The latch of the gate, the click as it closes 
Is like the snap of buds into roses. 

See the little apples are taking shape 

And color above our heads, they gape 

And gossip between the latticed leaves. 
Look down at your feet where the sunlight weaves 
Quaint patterns of stems and fruit and we 
Walk round in them deliciously. 

Now let us go through my open door 

And tread the black-and-white-squared floor 
And hang our hats on the horns of a deer 
I’ve put in the corner over here. 

Four rooms as uneven as carpenter’s rule 
Ever dared to leave. The first is full 

From floor to ceiling of maps and books; 
Poetry mostly, by the looks. 

Thick little duodecimos, 

Slender cloth-covered octavos, 

Musty, and fusty, and fingered all, 

Make a faded rainbow of each wall. 

Within them, faint as a scent of musk 

Are words which glimmer through the dusk 
Of that vanished world which lies just over 
The hither side of each marbled cover. 

The fireplace is low and wide 

With a rusty crane against the side 

And an oven behind, where I keep my cherry 
Brandy. Mahogany, pale as sherry, 

My writing-table is; the locks 

Are brass in the form of crested cocks. 
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Here are chairs of red and brown 

Crumbling leather, pliant as down; 

On the arms is manifest 

The very spot where my elbows rest 

When I balance my mighty folios 

And read of men with timber-toes 

Who discovered archipelagoes 

Or rotted for weeks in a bear-skin tent 

With moss for their sole nourishment 
Beneath Auroran boreal 

Nights for phantasmagorial 

Possession of a goodish slice 

Of that part of the earth which is nothing but ice. 
Now cross the hall and I’ll introduce 

You to something else; a ship’s caboose 
Saved from the wreck of the Minnie B. 
Gone on the sands in ’seventy-three. 

Here is a lantern which used to scan 

The foaming wake of an Indiaman; 

These chessmen were scrimshawed out of the teeth 
Of a whale; that knife in its lacquer sheath 
Was filched from the deck of a Chinese junk 
A half-an-hour before she sunk 

With her pirate crew; this necklace of shells 
Was strung for the Indian Jezebels 

Of Pitcairn Island, who smiled long years 
Ago at the Bounty mutineers. 

The floor of this room seems to careen 
Beneath one’s feet, and walls of green 
Sea-water to dash against the slim 

Matched boards of the sides. I hear the swim 
Of a deck-wash sliding from scupper to scupper, 
And down through the flanges of the upper 
Air, faintly flying above the swell, 

The everlasting cry: “All’s well!” 
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Or ‘There she blows!”’ or “‘ Breakers ahead!”’ 
I wonder if anything’s really dead. 

Well, well, there’s enough of that. In here 

Is a totally different atmosphere. 

A pretty shape, this room, the leather 
Hangings keep out all notion of weather, 
They are Spanish, embossed in gold and blue. 
That little picture is a view 

Of Venice by Guardi, the Piazzetta 

In Carnival, a floweret, a 

Shimmer, a perfume, an age in petto 
Eighteenth-century allegretto. 

Considerably unlike it hangs 

A Turner, where a mountain’s fangs 

Close over the plunge of a water-fall 

With a slant of sunlight striking it all 

To the doom of a planet’s evenfall. 

Jagged, haggard, splintered steep, 

Swept with gold above the deep 

Abysmal hollow curving under 

The bow of the torrent, grim rotunda 

Tawny lit and shocked with thunder. 

Here’s a picture of nothing but the tops of trees, 
Wind-blown, cloud overlooked. If you please 
Tis the life-like portrait of a breeze, 

No more, no less, what Constable saw 

On Hampstead Heath when a brisk cat’s-paw 
Flurried out of the West-North-West the prize 
Of an Autumn morning. I see your eyes 

Stray to the corner where stands my spinet. 
Suppose we consider it a minute, 

Salvator Rosa painted the case 

Of satin-wood. Is it out of place 

To put a drawing by William Blake 

Just above? Does it seem to shake 
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A symmetry? Perhaps, but it’s done. 
Observe the rolling, crimson sun 

Glitter along the huge outline 

Of that weary form, relaxed, supine, 

A man on the edge of a rocky world 
Balanced above an ocean curled 

And frozen. All Eternity 

Shouts in that over-borne man for me. 
Let us sit awhile and hark to the speech 
Of a century beyond our reach, 

Colossal, fastidious, witty, brave, 
Importuning us from the grave. 

Shift on your spindle-legged gold-white chair, 
You will not find the answer where 

You seek it. Science cannot raise the flap 
Between us and these, nor know what gap 
Divides Reynolds’s, Romney’s, Gainsborough’s 
Population from men like us. 

There seems the fragilest sort of partition 
Between then and now. By what condition 
Do we subscribe to a cruel decree 

That what is, for us, is but what we see? 
The world shrinks daily; must we confine 
Ourselves to a geographer’s line, 

Choosing our friends by accident 

Of almanac? What impertinent 

Design is this, which would control 

Free intercourse of soul with soul, 
Because, forsooth, an airy thing 

Brushes us with its bat-like wing, 

A thing we cannot see or touch! 

Shall such a nothing dare a clutch 

At us in passing? So I sit 

Considering time and hating it, 

Until I glance at that strange clock 
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Upon the mantel. With a shock, 

I see the face is changed, the numbers 
Are there no more, something else encumbers 
The dial, a half-moon something, writ 
About the upper edge of it. 

I notice that the iron hands 

Point to this crescent, and each stands 
Stock still; then I behold the words, 
Contrived grotesquely of crossing swords, 
And what I read in crimson ink 

Is, “It is later than you think!” 

I rise and take my latch-key down 

And through the peaceful, sleeping town 
I walk back to my century, 

The dun, dumb years reserved for me 

To wander in and call them mine 

And be called theirs in every line 
Historians may choose to write 


Upon my night, my night, my night. 











CONRAD’S DIARY 
Epirep By RICHARD CURLE 





HE diary kept by Joseph Conrad in the Congo in 
1890, or such of it as has survived (for there is no 
saying whether there was more or not), is contained 
in two small black penny notebooks and is written in 
pencil. One carries his initials, J. C. K.— Joseph Conrad 
Korzeniowski. The first entry is dated June 13, 1890, but in 
the second notebook dates are practically discarded, and 
it is impossible to say when the last entry was made. Names 
of places, also, are practically discarded in the second 
notebook, while abounding in the first, so that, though we 
can see that the diary was begun at Matadi, we cannot 
discover where it was ended. The last place mentioned is 
Lulanga, far up the great sweep of the Congo river, to the 
north of the Equator, but there remain some twenty-four 
pages of the diary beyond that entry in which no name 
whatsoever appears. It must, indeed, have been continued 
into the very centre of that immense “Heart of Darkness” 
where the crisis of the story is unfolded. We know from “A 
Personal Record” that Conrad reached ultimately a place 
somewhere in the neighborhood of Stanley Falls, and Stanley 
Falls are further from Lulanga than Lulanga is from Stanley 
Pool. 

It is in this same “Record” that we can read how the 
Polish boy, when nine years of age, looking upon a map of 
Africa, had put his finger upon its unexplored centre and 
had said to himself, “When I grow up I shall go sere. 
Go there he did, and these notebooks are the first expression 
of his fulfilled resolve. 

The accompanying map (page 255) will enable the reader 
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to plot out, with reasonable accuracy, the exact route fol- 
lowed by Conrad on his overland journey, from Matadi, 
which is about 100 miles above the mouth of the Congo, 
to Nselemba, on or near the southeast corner of Stanley 
Pool — a distance of probably more than 250 miles from 
Matadi, where it was that he joined the steamer Roi des 
Belges, as second in command, for the up-river voyage. 
The places and streams alluded to on this overland j Journey 
have been given on the map in Conrad’s own spelling, even 
where their names have been altered (unless beyond recog- 
nition, as may have happened in certain instances) in 
existing atlases which have been examined, or where 
they can only be placed approximately owing to their not 
being mentioned at all. The mapping of the Congo is not 
in a very advanced state, and what with the paucity of the 
entries and the contradictory nature of the information, 
precise accuracy is not attainable. All the same, it is easy 
enough to trace the general line of his march, which lay 
much nearer the banks of the Congo than lies the railway 
which now runs between Matadi and Kinshasa on Stanley 
Pool. 

This article reproduces the first of the notebooks, except 
for the list of names, persons, books, stores, and the cal- 
culations that fill the last pages, not all of which are full and 
several of which are curtailed by Conrad’s sectional draw- 
ings of the day’s march. The given spelling and abbrevia- 
tions have been adhered to throughout — they help to 
heighten its true flavor — but the paragraphing and the 
punctuation have been freely altered. 

As to the passages from “Heart of Darkness” which are 
set between brackets, their chief purpose is to show how 

closely some of the earlier pages of this masterpiece are 4 
recollection of Conrad’s own Congo journey. This story 
was serialized in ‘‘Blackwood’s Magazine’ between Feb- 
ruary and April, 1899, and I remember Conrad telling me 
that its 40,000 words occupied only about a month in writ- 
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ing. When we consider the painful, slow labor with which 
he usually composed, we can realize how intensely vivid 
his memories of this experience must have been, and, to 
judge from the parallel passages, how intensely actual. 
The notebook only goes to prove the contention that 
nearly all Conrad’s work is founded upon autobiographical 
remembrance. Conrad himself wrote of this story in his 
Author’s Note to the new edition of the “ Youth” volume 
in which it appeared: ““Heart of Darkness’ is quite as au- 
thentic in fundamentals as ‘Youth,’ . . . it is experience 
pushed a little (and only a little) beyond the actual facts 
of the case.” If only he had kept a diary of his meeting and 
association with Kurtz! 

In the few pages of the story which bear direct reference 
to the first volume of the diary, there are an astonishing 
number of touches strongly reminiscent of its entries. To 
the most notable of these the bracketed passages call 
attention. One would argue, indeed, that he must have 
consulted the diary when writing the story, but Mrs. 
Conrad assures me that it was not so. Twice had she 
saved it from the waste-paper basket, and probably by the 
time “Heart of Darkness” came to be written Conrad had 
forgotten all about it or did not dream that it had survived. 
He never spoke to me of it, and I never heard of its existence 
until after his death. 

His second notebook, which is an entirely technical 
account of Congo navigation, written, no doubt, in relation 
to the then river charts, is not printed here simply because 
ithas no personal or literary interest. It is much longer than 
the first and is contained on seventy-nine pages, apart from 
several pages of rough outline maps. I reproduce a portion 
of one page in order to show a sample: 


ul, N. (A) Long reach to a curved point. Great quantity of 
dangerous snags along the stard shore. Follow the slight bend of 
the shore with caution. The Middle of the Channel is a S-B- 


sand-bank] always covered. The more northerly of the two 
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islands has its lower end bare of trees covered with grass & light 
green low bushes, then a low flat and the upper end is timbered 
with light trees of a darker green tint. 

It will be seen from this passage, which, though typical, 
is less technical than most, that the second notebook jis not 
really, like the first, so much in the nature of a diary as of a 
specific aid to navigation. But those who recall the river 
journey in “Heart of Darkness” with its dangers and diffi- 
culties, will perceive how this notebook, too, has played its 
special and impersonal part. 

The title-page of the first notebook is almost all torn out, 
but the title-page of the second reads, “Up-river Book, 
commenced 3 August 1890, S. S. Roi des Belges.”’ Long ago, 
when I was making from Conrad’s dictation a list of the 
ships he had sailed in, he wrote opposite Roi des Belges — 
“Heart of Darkness,’ ‘Out-post.’”” And, in truth, hints for 
“Heart of Darkness,” reminders of “Heart of Darkness,” 
lie thick upon the pages of the first notebook, though “An 
Outpost of Progress’ — “The lightest part of the loot | 
carried off from Central Africa,” to quote his Author's 
Note to “Tales of Unrest,” in which it was published 
is only visible in the diary by the implication of the tropical 
African atmosphere. 

No other diary of Conrad’s is extant, and I am very 
skeptical as to whether he ever kept another. He was not at 
all that type of man, and his piercing memory for essentials 
was quite sufficient for him to recreate powerfully vanished 
scenes and figures for the purposes of his work. In 1899, 
when he made the journey up the Congo, he had, of course, 
published nothing, and though we know that the unfinished 
manuscript containing seven chapters of “ Almayer’s Folly" 
accompanied him on this journey — “A Personal Record 
describes how it was nearly lost on the river — yet it 's 
doubtful whether he seriously envisaged its appearance In 
print at a future date. It was largely the breakdown 0 
Conrad’s health, due to this very trip, that caused him 
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fnally to abandon the sea, and if he had not abandoned the 
sea, how could he have become a novelist in the accepted 
sense? Unless we assume that genius must always find 
means of full expression—a big assumption and quite 
hevond proof — we owe it really to an accident that Conrad 
dopted writing as a profession. Without this journey, and, 
therefore, without this diary, where would have been the 
oreat Conrad novels? 

Thirty-four years to a day from his beginning of the 
second notebook Conrad died — 3 August, 1924. Reading 
its pages again, I find, as I am continually finding, how many 
things there are which I should have liked to ask him and 
never did, and how much I want to know which I never now 
can know. Well, that is always what happens when our 
friends depart. The Congo diary is a strange, tantalizing 
fragment and must eternally remain so. Yet it has a value of 
ts own, both real and romantic, and I am glad to be able 
to give it to the world.—Ricuarp Cur_e. 


THE DIARY 


\rrived at Matadi on the 13th of June 1890. 

Mr. Gosse, chief of the station (O.K.) retaining us for some rea- 
son of his own. 

Made the acquaintance of Mr. Roger Casement,* which I should 
consider as a great pleasure under any circumstances and now it 
becomes a positive piece of luck. Thinks, speaks well, most 
intelligent and very sympathetic. 

Feel considerably in doubt about the future. Think just now 
that my life amongst the people (white) around here cannot be 
very comfortable. Intend avoid acquaintances as much as possible. 

Through Mr. R. C. have made the acquaince of Mr. Under- 
wood, the Manager of the English Factory [Hatton & Cookson] 
in Kalla Kalla, Avge coma! — hearty and kind. Lunched there on 
the 21st. 

24th, Gosse and R. C. gone with a large lot of ivory down to 
Boma. On G return intend to start up the river. I have been 


. 4 ° ° ° . 
. Afterwards, Sir Roger Casement, then in the employ of a commercial firm in the 
\ongo, and later British Consul in the Congo Free State. 
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myself busy packing ivory in casks. Idiotic employment. Healt) 
good up to now. 

Wrote to Simpson to Gov. B. to Purd, to Hope, to Capt. 
Froud, and to Mar. [Marris, one of Conrad’s former captains’ 
Prominent characteristic of the social life here; people speaking 
ill of each other. : 

Saturday, 28th Fune. 

Left Matadi with Mr. Haron and a caravan of 31 men. 

(Compare “Heart of Darkness,’’ Concord Edition, p. 70: “Next day 
I left that station at last, with a caravan of sixty men, for a two-hundred- 
mile tramp.” On 13 out of the Ig travelling days taken by Conrad on 
this overland journey he kept a record of the distance covered and it 
totals 1974 miles.] 

Parted with Casement in a very friendly manner. Mr. Gosse saw 
us off as far as the State station. 

First halt, M’poso. 2 Danes in Company. 

Sund. 29th. 


at Nsoke River. Mosquitos [sic]. 

Monday, 30th. 

To Congo da Kemba after passing black rocks. Long ascent. 
Haron giving up. 

[He seems to have been constantly unwell, and one may note this 
parallel in “Heart of Darkness” (p. 71): “I had a white companion, 
too, not a bad chap, but rather too fleshy and with the exasperating 
habit of fainting on the hot hillsides miles away from the least bit of 
shade and water.”’] 

Bother. Camp bad. Water far. Dirty. At night Haron better. 

Tuesday, 1st Fuly. 

Left early in a heavy mist, marching towards Lufu river. Part 
route through forest on the sharp slope of a high mountain. Very 
long descent. Then market place from where short walk to the 
bridge (good) and camp. V.G. Bath. Clear river. Feel well 
Haron all right. 1st chicken, 2 (pm.). No sunshine today. 

Wednesday, 2nd ‘Fuly. 

Started at 5.30 after a sleepless night. Country more open. 
Gently undulating hills. Road good, in perfect order. (District 
of Lukungu). Great market at 9.30. Bought eggs and chickens. 
Feel not well today. Heavy cold in the head. Arrived at 1! # 
Banza Manteka. Camped on the market place. Not well enoug" 
to call on the missionary. Water scarce and bad. Campé place 
dirty. 2 Danes still in Company. 
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Thursday, 3rd Fuly. 

Left at 6 am. after a good night’s rest. Crossed a low range of 
hills and entered a broad valley, or rather plain, with a break in 
the middle. Met an offer of the State inspecting. A few minutes 
afterwards saw at a camp8 place the dead body of a Backongo. 
Shot? Horrid smell. 

(“Once a white man in an unbuttoned uniform camping on the path. 
_, . Was looking after the upkeep of the road he declared. Can’t say I 
saw any road or any upkeep, unless the body of a middle-aged negro 
with a bullet-hole in the forehead, upon which I absolutely stumbled 
three miles further on, may be considered as a permanent improvement.” 
— “Heart of Darkness,” p. 71.] 

Crossed a range of mountains, running N.W. — S.E. by a low 
pass. Another broad flat valley with a deep ravine through the 
centre. Clay and gravel. Another range parallel to the first men- 
tioned, with a chain of low foothills running close to it. Between 
the two came on the banks of the Luinzono river. Camps place 
clean. River clear. Govt Zanzibari with register. Canoe. 2 Danes 
campS on the other bank. Health good. 

General tone of landscape grey-yellowish (dry grass) with 
reddish patches (soil) and clumps of dark green vegetation scat- 
tered sparsely about. Mostly in steep gorges between the high 
mountains or in ravines cutting the plain. 

Noticed Palma Christi — Oil Palm. Very straight, tall and thick 
trees in some places. Name not known to me. Villages quite in- 
visible. Infer their existence from cal-bashes [sic] suspended to 
palm trees for the “‘ Malafu.”” Good many caravans and travellers. 
No women, unless on the market place. 

Bird notes charming. One especially a flute-like note. Another, 
kind of “boom” ressembling [sic] the very distant baying of a 
hound. Saw only pigeons and a few green parroquets. Very small 

and not many. No birds of prey seen by me.* 

_Up to g am. sky clouded and calm. Afterwards gentle breeze 

'rom the Nth generally and sky clearing. Nights damp and cool. 

White mists on the hills up about half way. Water effects very 

beautiful this morning. Mists generally raising before sky clears. 

Distance 15 miles. General direction N.N.E. — S.SW. 

Frid ay, gth Fu ly ’ 

Left camp at 6 am. after a very unpleasant night. Marching 
across a chain of hills and then in a maze of hills. At 8.15 opened 


: . . . . 
These natural history observations are curious, as Conrad practically never showed 
‘he slightest interest in such subjects. 
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out into an undulating plain. Took bearings of a break on the 
chain of mountains on the other side. Bearing N.N.E. Road 
passes through that. Sharp ascents up very steep hills not very 
high. The higher mountains recede sharply and show a low hil ly 
country. At 9.30 market place. At 10 passes R. Lukanga and at 
10.30 camped on the Mpwe R. 

Today’s march. Direction N.N.E¥2.N. dist‘ 13 miles. 


Saw another dead body lying by the path in an attitude of 


meditative repose. 

In the evening three women, of whom one albino, passed our 
camp; horrid chalky white with pink blotches; red eyes; red hair: 
features very negroid and ugly. Mosquitos. At night when the 
moon rose heard shouts and drumming in distant villages. Passed 
a bad night. 

(“Perhaps on some quiet night the tremor of far-off drums, sinking, 
swelling, a tremor vast, faint; a sound weird, appealing, suggestive, an¢ 
wild — and perhaps with as profound a meaning as the sound of be 
in a Christian country.”’ — “‘Heart of Darkness,” p. 71.] 

a 5th Fuly. 

Left at 6.15. Morning cool, even cold, and very damp. Sky 
densely overcast. Gentle breeze from N.E. Road through a narrow 
plain up to R. Kwilu. Swift flowing and deep, f0 yds. wide. 
Passed in canoes. After4s up and down very steep hills intersected 
by deep ravines. Main chain of heights running mostly N.W.- 
S.E. or W. and E. at times. Stopped at Manyamba. Camps shen 
bad — in a hollow — water very indifferent. Tent set at 10.1. 
N.N.E. Dist¢¢ 12 m. 

To-day fell into a muddy puddle — beastly! The fault of the 
man that carried me. After Camp went to a small stream, bathed 
and washed clothes. Getting jolly well sick of this fun. 

To-morrow expect a long march to get to Nsona, 2 days from 
Manyanga. No sunshine to-day. 

Sunday, 6th Fuly. 

Started at 5.40. The route at first hilly, then, after a sharp 
descent, traversing a broad plain. At the end of it a large market 
place. At 10 sun came out. After leaving the market passed 
another plain, then, walking on the crest of a chain of hills, passed 

2 villages and at 11 arrived at Nsona. Village invisible. 

Direction about N.N.E. Distance 18 miles. 

In this camp (Nsona) there is a good camp8 place. Shady, wate 
far and not very good. This night no mosquitos owing to large 
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Gres, lit all round our tent. Afternoon very close; night clear and 
starry. 

Monday, 7th Fuly. 

Left at 6, after a good night’s rest, on the road to Inkandu, 
which is some distance past Lukungu Govt station. Route very 
accidented. Succession of round steep hills. At times walking 
along the crest of a chain of hills. Just before Lukungu our carriers 
took a wide sweep to the southward till the station bore Nt, 
Walking through long grass for 114 hours. Crossed a broad river 
about 100 feet wide and 4 deep. 

After another % hour’s walk through manioc plantations in 
good order rejoined our route to the E4 of the Lukungu sta™, 
walking along an undulating plain towards the Inkandu market 
na hill. Hot, thirsty and tired. At 11 arrived on the M&t place. 
\bout 200 people. Business brisk. No water; no campé place. 
\fter remaining for one hour left in search of a resting place. 
Row with carriers. No water. At last about 114 pm. camped on 
an exposed hill side near a muddy creak. No shade. Tent on a 
slope. Sun heavy. Wretched. 

Direction N.E. by N. — Distance 22 miles. 

Night miserably cold. No sleep. Mosquitos. 

Thursday, Sth Fuly. 

Left at 6 am. About ten minutes from camp left main Govt 
path for the Manyanga track. Sky overcast. Rode up and down 
all the time, passing a couple of villages. The country presents a 
confused wilderness of hills, landslips on their sides showing red. 
Fine effect of red hill covered in places by dark green vegetation. 
’, hour before beginning the descent got a glimpse of the Congo. 
Sky clouded. 

To-day’s march — 3 h. General direction N. by E. Dis¢* 9% 
miles. 

Arrived at Manyanga at g am. Received most kindly by Messrs. 
Heyn and Jaeger. Most comfortable and pleasant halt. 

Stayed here till the 25. Both have been sick. Most kindly care 
taken of us. Leave with sincere regrets. 

Friday, the 25th Fuly, 1890. 

Left Manyanga at 2% pm. with plenty of hammock carriers. 
H. lame and not in very good form. Myself ditto but not lame. 
Walked as far as Mafiela and camped — 2. 

Saturday 26th. 

Left very early. Road ascending all the time. Passed villages. 
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Country seems thickly inhabited. At 11 arrived at large market 
place. Left at noon and camped at 1 pm. 

General direction E 44 N— W ¥% S. Sun visible at 8 am. Very 
hot. Distance 18 miles. 

Sunday 27th. 

Left at 8 am. Sent luggage carriers straight on to Lursi and went 
ourselves round by the Mission of Sutili. Hospitable reception 
by Mrs. Comber. All the missio. absent. The looks of the whole 
establishment eminently civilized and very refreshing to see after 
the lots of tumbled down hovels in which the State and Company 
agents are content to live. Fine buildings. Position on a hill, 
Rather breezy. 

Left at 3 pm. At the first heavy ascent met Mr. Davis, Miss., 
returning from a preaching trip. Rev. Bentley away in the south 
with his wife. This being off the road, no section given. 

Distance traversed about 15 miles. Gen. direction E.N.E. 

At Lursi we get on again on to the Govt road. 

Camped at 4% pm. with Mr. Heche in company. To-day no 
sunshine. Wind remarkably cold. Gloomy day. 


Monday, 28th. 

Left camp at 6.30 after breakfasting with Heche. Road at first 
hilly. Then walking along the ridges of hill chains with valleys on 
both sides. The country more open and there is much more trees 
[sic] growing in large clumps in the ravines. 

Passed Nzungi and camped, 11. on the right bank of the Ngoma, 
a rapid little river with rocky bed. Village on a hill to the right. 

General direction E.N.E. — Distance 14 miles. 

No sunshine. Gloomy cold day. Squalls. 


Tuesday 209th. 

Left camp at 7 after a good night’s rest. Continuous ascent, 
rather easy at first. Crossed wooded ravines and the river Lunzadi 
by a very decent bridge. At 9 met Mr. Louette escorting a sick 
agent of the compY back to Matadi. Looking very well. Bad 
news from up the river. All the steamers disabled — one wrecked. 

(“One of them . . . informed me with great volubility and many 
digressions . . . that my steamer was at the bottom of the river.” 
“Heart of Darkness,” p. 72.] 

Country wooded. At 10.30 camped at Inkissi. 

General direction E.N.E. — Dist** 15 miles. 

Sun visible at 6.30. Very warm day. 

Inkissi river very rapid; is about 100 yards broad. Passage 1" 
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canoes. Banks wooded very densely and valley of the river rather 
deep, but very narrow. 

To-day did not set the tent, but put up in Govt shimbek. 
Kanaibari in charge — very obliging. Met ripe pineapple for 
the first time. On the road today passed a skeleton tied up to a 
post. Also white man’s grave —no name — heap of stones in 
the form of a cross. Health good now. 

Wednesday, 30th. 

Left at 6 am. intending to camp at Kinfumu. Two hours sharp 
walk brought me to Nsona la Nsefe. Market. % hours after Haron 
arrived very ill with billious [sc] attack and fever. Laid him down 
in Govt shimbek. 

Dose of ipeca. Vomiting bile in enormous quantities. At 11 
gave him I gramme of quinine and lots of hot tea. Hot fit ending 
in heavy perspiration. At 2 pm. put him in hammock and started 
for Kinfumu. Row with carriers all the way. 

(“Then he got fever, and had to be carried in a hammock slung under 
a pole. As he weighed sixteen stone I had no end of rows with the carriers.” 
— “Heart of Darkness,” p. 71.] 

Haron suffering much through the jerks of the hammock. Camped 
at a small stream. At 3 Haron better; fever gone. 

General direction N.E. by E. % E. Distance 13 miles. 

Up till noon sky clouded and strong N.W. wind very chilling. 
From 1 pm. to 4 pm. sky clear and a very hot day. Expect lots 
of bother with carriers to-morrow. Had them all called and made 
a speech, which they did not understand. They promise good 
behaviour 

Thursday, 31St. 

Left at 6. Sent Haron ahead and followed in % an hour. 

Road presents several sharp ascents and a few others easier 
but rather long. Notice in places sandy surface soil instead of 
hard clay as heretofore; think however that the layer of sand is 
not very thick and that the clay would be found under it. Great 
difficulty in carrying Haron. Too heavy — bother! Made two 
long halts to rest the carriers. Country wooded in valleys and on 
many of the ridges. 

At 2.30 pm. reached Luila at last and camped on right bank. 
Breeze from S.W. 

General direction of March about N.E. % E. Distance, est4 
16 miles, 

Congo very narrow and rapid. Kinzilu rushing in. A short 
distance up from the mouth, fine waterfall. Sun rose red. From 
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g am. infernally hot day. Haron very little better. Self: rather 
seedy. Bathed. Luila about 60 feet wide. Shallow. 

Friday, 1st of August, 189go. 

Left at 6.30 am. after a very indifferently passed night. Cold, 
heavy mists. Road in long ascents and sharp dips all the way t 
Mfumu Mbé. After leaving there, a long and painful climb up a 
very steep hill; then a long descent to Mfumu Kono, where a long 
halt was made. Left at 12 30 pm. towards Nselemba. Many 
ascents. The aspect of the country entirely changed. Wooded hills 
with openings. Path almost all ‘the afternoon thro’ a forest of 
light trees with dense undergrowth. 

After a halt on a wooded hillside, reached Nselemba at 4.1 
pm. Put up at Govt shany [sic]. Row between the carriers and 
man, stating himself in Govt employ, about a mat. Blows with 
sticks raining hard. Stopped it. 

Chief came with a youth about 13 suffering from gun-shot 
wound in the head. Bullet entered about an inch above the right 
eyebrow and came out a little inside the roots of the hair, fairly 
in the middle of the brow in a line with the bridge of the nose. 
Bone not damaged apparently. Gave him a little glycerine to put 
on the wound made by the bullet on coming out. 

Haron not very well. Mosquitos — Frogs — beastly! Glad t 
see the end of this stupid tramp. Feel rather seedy. Sun rose reé. 
Very hot day. Wind St, 

General direction of march N.E. by N. Distance about 17 miles. 
[The journey from Matadi to this point by Stanley Pool thus took 19 
travelling days. In “Heart of Darkness” (p. 72) we read: “On the fit 
teenth day I came in sight of the big river (Congo) again, and hobble: 

into the Central Station.”’] 
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THE FORTUNATE POETS 
By AGNES REPPLIER 


OME years ago an English man of letters startled a 
Massachusetts audience by lecturing on “‘The Minor 
Poets of Australia.” It was the presumption that 
minor implied a major which lent drollery to the title 
of the lecture; but in the speaker’s able hands Australian 
verse resembled the “one class” steamers which carry tour- 
ists of moderate means across the Atlantic ocean. There is 
much comfort on board these boats, and much content, be- 
cause all passengers are on the same level; no first class 
luxury to dazzle, no third class squalor to annoy. All are 
second class alike, and the single standard saves them from 
the dissatisfaction which follows in the wake of comparison. 
Now, I have for a long time past thought that the absence 
of great poets — an absence that has about it an ominous air 
of finality — is made less disconsolate by the amazing good- 
ness of minor poets, of the rank and file of versifiers who 
show some measure of distinction, some fleeting moments of 
inspiration. We see scattered freely in newspapers and peri- 
odicals a mass of fugitive verse which is infinitely better 
than the fugitive verse of my girlhood. We see also, and this 
is the most amazing aspect of the situation, a class of modest 
capitalists who buy this verse when it is reprinted in well- 
bound little volumes, and give it to their friends at Christmas 
time. Booksellers admit that such volumes pay their way; 
and Andrew Lang’s sardonic suggestion that one method of 
growing rich is to abstain from publishing poetry has of late 
years lost its sting. 
Those of us who are fancifully inclined have sometimes 
wondered what it must have been like to share the world 
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with great poets, to waken in the morning and read a new- 
born poem, manifestly beautiful, and manifestly deathless in 
its beauty; just as now we waken in the morning and read 
that science has achieved a new and stupendous miracle in its 
endless task of collecting, preserving, and distributing the 
noises of the world. Should we have dilated with correct 
emotions, or should we have been “‘ more than usual calm” in 
the face of our great good fortune? Well, on December the 
first, 1816, Leigh Hunt published in “The Examiner” Keats’s 
flawless sonnet, “On First Looking into Chapman’s Homer.” 
Did English readers, who have always been faithful lovers of 
the sonnet, leap to recognition of this masterpiece? They did 
not. Even the customary readers of ““The Examiner,” who 
were few enough, failed to note the new light on the horizon. 
In July, 1819, the architect, James Elmes, published in the 
“Annals of the Fine Arts” the “Ode to a Nightingale”’; and, 
later, the “Ode on a Grecian Urn.” Surely these manifesta- 
tions of supreme beauty must have arrested instant atten- 
tion, must have flashed their swift way into the heart and soul 
of England. Nobody gave any indication that this had hap- 
pened. It is probable that “Casabianca,” who made his 
triumphant appearance about the same time, was welcomed 
with more enthusiasm. When Wordsworth published his 
“Lines, Composed a few Miles above Tintern Abbey,” the 
public, which is now so acutely, almost oppressively, aware of 
its perfection, never noticed it at all, never bought and never 
read the little book in which it made its diffident appearance. 
The only tale of triumph I have to tell is one which the 
reader probably knows already. In 1845 Tennyson was 
thirty- -six, and desperately poor, owing to the kind of insane 
investments which only a poet would dream of making. 
Monckton Milnes, afterwards Lord Houghton, asked Sir 
Robert Peel, then Prime Minister, to grant him a pension. 
Peel, after the immemorial fashion of Prime Ministers, re- 
plied that he had never heard of young Mr. Tennyson. 
Whereupon Milnes then and there read to him ° “Ulysses,” 
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that flawless and passionate appeal to the secret soul of man, 
bidding him forsake duty, and domesticity, and the much 
prized paths of peace, and fare forth into a perilous world. 
And Peel, who had lived all his life in the clutches of duty and 
domesticity, and who had just succeeded in materially les- 
sening England’s burden of taxation, was so moved by this 
glorious and disconcerting verse that he placed Tennyson on 
the civil list for two hundred pounds a year. For once the 
right man met the right poem with admirable results. 

There are few such incidents to relate. It happens from 
time to time that a scrap of verse flung to the public awakens 
some chord in the public’s unfathomable heart, and becomes 
famous overnight. Two instances that I can now recall are 
Kipling’s “‘ Recessional,’’ and Mr. Edwin Markham’s “Man 
with the Hoe.” The splendid sweep and cadence of “The 
Recessional,” no less than the sternness of its admonish- 
ment, compelled a hearing; while “‘The Man with the Hoe,” 
that strange distortion of Millet’s simple realism, preached 
the kind of a sermon which an uneasy world always delights 
in hearing. With two such examples of popularity before us, 
we can neither hope nor despair. We can never get beyond 
the maze of mystification in which the humors of the reading 
public entangle us. 

A great impetus was given to the fugitive verse of Eng- 
land and the United States by the World War. It is an old and 
ever repeated axiom that the best war songs are written in 
times of peace, just as the best sea songs are written by insist- 
ent landsmen, and the best drinking songs by temperate 
poets. But we cannot class the war of 1914 with wars of the 
past. There was that about its ruthlessness and its splendor, 
its shame and its magnificence, which dragged men out of the 
rut of life, and fired them with strange ardors which they 
shall never feel again. They wrote with bursting hearts, and 
became for a little while greater than themselves. It was 
natural that Kipling, under the stress of strong emotion, 
should have recaptured his old incisive note: 
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Who stands if freedom fall? 
Who dies if England live? 


that Rupert Brooke, who was a poet, should have written 
his beautiful sonnets; that Alan Seeger, prophet and fighter, 
should have flamed into his unforgettable lines, “I Have a 
Rendezvous with Death”’; that Vachel Lindsay should have 
expressed his sense of his country’s deliverance in the last 
swinging verse of “Niagara.” But by what miracle did Edith 
Wharton, past master of English prose and of cold irony, 
come to write the two faultless stanzas called “Belgium,” 
stanzas of finished beauty and of noble understanding! How 
did it happen that an elderly, serene, peace-loving American 
gentleman like Mr. William Dean Howells should have been 
quickened into the praiseworthy rage which animates ever) 
line of “Passengers of a Retarded Submersible”? The very 
roughness of these verses, written after the sinking of the 
Lusitania, lends weight to their anger and their scorn; anger 
at a crime which surpassed all the crimes of our day, scorn of 
the callousness and apathy which accepted it as they might 
have accepted an earthquake or a tornado. 

One other thing the war did for modern verse. It made it, 
for the time, intelligible. The despised versifiers of my youth 
were simple and explicit, plain sometimes to the verge of bald- 
ness. Their successors grew veiled and mystic, cloaking their 
meaning, if they had any, behind a confused medley t 
words. Now, only a great poet or a great prose writer can 
dare to be unintelligible. He must have something to give us 
which is worth searching for. Mr. Brownell says truly that 
Henry James’s concern was to be precise, not to be clear. 
But Henry James was a great novelist. The precision he 
reached with infinite pains was a delicate precision, correct 
and distinguished. He never lost his own way in the mazes ot 
his complex sentences, though we lose our way often. When 
the war came, he saw it with the terrible distinctness 0! the 
soldier in the trenches; and, like the soldier in the trenches, he 
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died of the wounds it gave. There was that about this most 
devastating and glorious of all wars which defied confusion. 
Whether men sang of its devastations or of its glories, they 
sang with startling lucidity. It was no time for riddles. 

Contemporary poetry, when readable, is a disturbing ele- 
ment in our lives because of its belligerence. This belligerence 
is twofold. It holds up to scorn the harmless versifiers of a 
past generation, and the weary old world of to-day. An an- 
thology of “‘Poems of Revolt” has been recently published 
in England. “ Poems of Complaint” would be as good a title. 
Poets are by way of thinking that their poetical predecessors 
and their contemporaneous legislators are equally worthy of 
reprobation. They might be undeceived by a closer study of 
history and of letters; but the last thing any one of us seeks is 
enlightenment. The axiom “He snarls best who snarls first” 
sets people grubbing for grievances, which lie accommodat- 
ingly near the surface. 

The clever group of Sitwells in England are good exem- 
plifiers of poetic belligerence. They founded an asylum for 
fugitive English verse in an annual publication called 
“Wheels.” They have written some curious and very inter- 
esting poems, in which black lacquer seas, muslin clouds, and 
curdled sheepskin flowers divide our attention with the slow 
and lovely coming on of night, and dolphins 


Drunk with purple fumes 
Of wine-stained sunsets. 


And they are the avowed opponents of all things that sin by 
popularity, such as humor, simplicity, and cricket. Yet Os- 
bert Sitwell has founded a “Remember Bomba League,” 
which shows that his mind moves in well-grooved channels; 
and Edith Sitwell, while justly reprobating the “Village 
Idiot School” of verse, permits herself to write of “chattering 
heat” and “ purring greenery.” It would be as close to nature 
and to realism to say barking rain and mewing mountains. 
As for cricket, it is something else besides a synonym for 
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good form. It is sport, and a taste for sport may or may not 
be part of a poet’s outfit. Shakespeare probably liked to play 
at bowls; Milton probably did not. Both wrote poetry, and it 
will be admitted that both wrote it well. 

There is a fretful self-consciousness in the reiterated ey. 
pression of dislike or contempt for earlier schools of prosody, 
Why should Mr. Ezra Pound, who has written some very 
good verse, allude to Sir Edmund Gosse as “‘a genuine anti- 
macassar of the antimacassar period’’? It is an ill-bred fash. 
ion of speech, and remote from critical. Sir Edmund has als 
written some very good verse, which, if more restrained and 
less forceful than Mr. Pound’s, has as broad an intellectual 
girth. Why should an enthusiastic reviewer of Miss Marianne 
Moore’s work (Miss Moore, it will be remembered, is the 
latest recipient of the $2,000 prize offered annually by “The 
Dial’’) assure us that we will learn to take pleasure in her 
technique if we will only dismiss from our minds all memories 
of Tennyson? This seems a high price to pay for the enjoy- 
ment of even “The Dial’s”’ prize poet, and why should it be 
necessary to pay it? We do not have to clear our minds of 
Dryden in order to read Keats. Why should we emulate 
Queen Anne, whose stock of amity was sufficient for only one 
person at a time, and who had to clear her mind of one friend 
before she could make room for another? 

Once in a while, but not often, disparagement of a prede- 
cessor means disparagement of something which is closel) 
akin to the disdainful modern who disparages. When Miss 
Amy Lowell jeered at the “‘beribboned trumpet” of Miss 
Louise Imogen Guiney, she said an unworthy word of a poet 
whose fundamental qualities were curiously like her own. 
Miss Lowell had a broader sweep than Miss Guiney ever 
compassed, and a firmer control of varying forms of prose 
and verse. Her vigor and her versatility are alike unrivallec. 
But for all her freedom, and the glow and glitter of her lines, 
she is austere, scholarly, profoundly intelligent, and greatly 
valorous. To her Miss Guiney’s austerity, scholarship, a" 
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valor should have made a sure appeal. If “The Kings” is too 
sharp a call to battle, too harsh a word for our eminently 
reasonable souls to attend, surely “The Knight Errant,” 
written while Miss Guiney still felt the impetus and ardor of 
youth, can never lack a hearing: 


Forethought and recollection 
Rivet mine armor gay, 

The passion for perfection 
Redeems my failing way! 


Give to my youth, my faith, my sword, 
Choice of the heart’s desire, 

A short life in the saddle, Lord! 
Not long life by the fire. 


What arebound from the gospel of to-day with its emphasis 
on a somewhat sluggish serenity, on peace at all price, and 
the great good-fortune of living out our full length of years, 
and dying in our beds of those complicated disorders with 
which nature rewards our caution. And who better fitted to 
feel its force than Miss Lowell, who superbly defied a dis- 
creet world in the verses entitled “‘ Before War is Declared,” 
published in the Boston “Transcript,” February 28, 1917. 
The contrast between the lovely silence of her room, 


— the soft snapping of the fire, 
And the round still glow of the lamp; 


and the pictures of ruined France which she conjures out of 
the embers is given with all the force and ferocity which 


words can convey, and with no concession to our weakness, or 
to her own: 


Men with frozen feet, 

Blank with sleeplessness, 

Peering through periscopes 

At a waste country stark with burnt trees. 

Men popping rifles at a gaunt horizon. 

Wounded men lying in squirming earthworm tracts, 
Waiting for the stretcher bearers. 
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And while she sees in fancy the wind-slanted aircraft darting 
like dragonflies through the black night, and hears the spat. 
tering machine-guns, suddenly 


A log bursts, and the sparks flare up with soft explosions, 
And then go out, one by one, without sound. 


There is the same acute human sympathy in these scornfu! 
and sorrowful lines that we find in the most exquisite of al] 
Miss Lowell’s poems, “Patterns”; and more recently in 
“The Day that was that Day,” which tells the story of a 
woman, broken, body and soul and mind, by the routine of 
toil without interest, of duty without spirituality, of domes- 
ticity without affection: 

“T don’t love nothing 

’Cept the cat — 

An’ cats is cold things to cling to, 

An’ now mine’s sick.” 
Cats are cold things to cling to. That is not their rdle in life. 
They are made to be loved, not to love; to receive homage, 
not to give it; to live by our side with wise attentive eyes, 
and their little cat souls as remote from us as if they were 
Buddhist saints rapt in contemplation on a mountain top. 

What I miss most in recent poetry is the whimsical note 
which lent lightness and grace to generations of unheroic, 
unsentimental verse. By whimsical I do not mean absurd or 
nonsensical. I am not thinking of the “Ingoldsby Legends,’ 
or of the “‘Jackdaw of Rheims,” good though it is. I mean 
that touch, facile and debonair, which precludes all sense ot 
moral responsibility, and, generally speaking, all sense ot 
sympathy as well. Gray’s “Ode on the Death of a Favorite 
Cat, Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes,” is perhaps the most 
perfect example of this sportive vein in English poetry. It's 
flawless in treatment, and it is hard-hearted. But then Gray 
was, if not a great poet, a singularly good one; and he enjoys 
the peerless distinction of being the only English poet who 
never wrote a line too much. A more modern instance of the 
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purely recreative mood is Peacock’s “War-Song of Dinas 
Vawr.” Peacock is distinctly a minor poet. His songs are 
scattered carelessly through his stories, and neither stories 
nor songs aim at impressiveness. “Dinas Vawr” flings loose 
from the standards of morality; but adheres closely to the 
standards of poetic art. 


We brought away from battle, 

And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 

And the head of him who owned them. 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 

His head was borne before us; 

His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow our chorus. 


There is little of this crisp and mocking verse to-day, though 
sometimes the spirit is caught for a moment, as when Mr. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson writes, 


Conscience always has the rocking-chair, 
Cheerful as when she tortured into fits 
The first cat that was ever killed by care. 


And sometimes a word of consummate wisdom is flung to us 
so lightly that we half suspect we are being laughed at, as in 
Miss Louise Driscoll’s warning note: 


Oh, some there are that call you, 
And some that bid you stay; 
But if you want to hold a friend, 
Let him go his way! 
which embodies, in an easily remembered little verse, the wis- 
dom of the ages. Marriage, as Mr. Bernard Shaw reminds us, 
sults a great many people, and its essence is fidelity. Friend- 
ship suits a few people, and its essence is freedom. 

So much has been written and rewritten about new forms of 
versification that we are a trifle tired — not of the forms 
themselves, but of hearing them praised and belittled. It is 
easy to laugh at them, but there is danger that we laugh in 
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ignorance. It is very easy to burlesque them, but parody, 
while a sharp weapon, is a blunt interpreter. On the other 
hand, nothing is less convincing than to be told that our 
ears are dulled with the tomtom of Georgian verse, and that 
our intellects are undermined by the “honorable mediocrity” 
of Georgian versifiers. A poet is free to choose his medium, a 
reader is free to choose his poet. Neither is going to be bullied 
or satirized into change of heart. 

The worst that can be reasonably urged against unfettered 
verse is that while only experts can write it well, any body ¢ can 
write it badly. There is no doubt that the difficulty of find 
rhymes, the simple, despised tomtom rhymes, and he far 
greater difficulty of hammering out blank verse, did son 
times bring the old, bad poets to a close. Hence the consoli 
brevity of their work. No such obstruction stands in the way 
of the new, bad poets. Hence the disconcerting length of their 
effusions. We have an uneasy feeling that they could go on 
forever. Even the note of veracity, the refusal to smooth out 
wrinkles, and the quick, keen observation which distinguish 
the new, good poets, cannot always save them from fantastic 
imagery, and from the unhallowed pursuit of the obvious. 
Mr. Carl Sandburg’s admired lines, 

The fog comes on little cat feet... . 
It sits looking over harbor and city on silent haunches, and then 
moves on; 


are forced and artificial. Compare with them these two lines 
of Walt Whitman’s, 


Surely whoever speaks to me in the right voice, him or her I shal 


follow, 
As the water follows the moon, silently, with fluid footsteps, any- 


where around the globe; 


and see what happens when a highly imaginative element 
enters into verse. For a man who began life with a reverent 

admiration for Martin Tupper, Whitman travelled far. It 1s 
to be forever regretted that his contempt for any known 
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standard of taste — a quality which no poet is great enough 
to disregard — should appear to the unwary as indicative of 
strength. ‘There are those,” says Mr. Brownell, “with whom 
self-expression merely means self-disclosure, and who set self- 
display before self-direction; fancying themselves the while 
gloriously unfettered, though appearing to the unsympathetic 
eye as merely unbuttoned.” 

'The amount of verse published annually in England and 
in the United States would be incredible were it not so de- 
servedly popular. It has a curious vocabulary, sometimes 
colloquial, sometimes vivid and full of color, sometimes loosen- 
ing into slang, “‘the riotous medium of the underlanguaged.”’ 
Its affectations differ from the affectations which were sadly 
familiar to my youth. Old-fashioned verse put up a bluff for 
profundity of thought. New-fashioned verse puts up a bluff 
for profundity of experience. It is the more interesting pretense 
of the two, and a trifle more convincing. From nearly every 
State in the Union come slim little monthlies, devoted to the 
publication of poetry. They look very small and frail, but 
they have vitality enough to keep themselves going. The 
first was courageously started in 1912 by Miss Harriet Mon- 
roe, and has achieved a well-merited success. Now we are 
told that Miss Monroe “reigns in Chicago as the ‘ autocrat of 
all the poetries,’’’ which is a pleasant thing to be. Publishers, 
we are also told, “welcome new poets,” which is a pleasant 
word to hear. Anthologies are the order of the day. They lie, 
thick as the leaves of Vallombrosa, on booksellers’ counters. 
Mr. Braithwaite’s “‘ Yearbook of American Poetry ”’ — which 
giows noticeably stouter every twelvemonth — offers a 
well-appointed shelter for scattered and homeless verse. 
British poets earn American dollars by reading their poems 
in the United States. American poets earn English guineas by 
reading theirs in London and Liverpool. The “Detroit Free 
Press” is preparing future poets by setting up a “Young 
Verse-Writer’s Corner,” with an editor all its own, who cor- 
rects the children’s verses, and publishes them “before and 
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after” correction, like the advertisements of hair tonics, It 
will be remembered that when the two words, “Teapot 
Dome,” were sufficient to throw the whole country into agita- 
tion, and to drive our legislators to the verge of frenzy, the 
august Senate was restored to good humor for a whole day by 
hearing Senator Heflin’s clever parody on “Abou Ben Ad- 
hem,” and Senator Lodge’s inimitable lines on ‘Absolute 
Knowledge.” These jeux d’esprit, which deserve to rank with 
Canning’s rhymed dispatches, so delighted our law-makers 
that “Thalia’s day” in the Senate was long recalled as an 
oasis of laughter in a desert of bickering. If music has charms 
to soothe the savage breast, poetry — or what passes for 
poetry — has charms to soften the irritability of the civilized. 

Then come the prizes — prizes big and little, won periodi- 
cally by poets, to the great joy and delight of their more ex- 
clusive admirers. There are critics who say that prize-giving 
demoralizes the arts, and there are critics who say that it isa 
healthy stimulus. On this point experts disagree; but there 
can be no shadow of doubt that prize-winning must be an 
agreeable experience. Miss Marianne Moore was warranted 
in looking upon the “Dial” prize as a triumphant vindica- 
tion of her complex and difficult art. Miss Edna St. Vincent 
Millay, whose verse is as clear as crystal and as sad as life, 
won the Pulitzer prize in 1923. Mr. Robert Frost won it the 
following year. The great Nobel prize was awarded in 1923 
to Mr. William Butler Yeats; and while all admit the 
grace and charm of Mr. Yeats’s work, there are those who re- 
fuse to consider Mr. Thomas Hardy’s pessimism as a suft- 
cient barrier to this distinction. If the prize had been an Eng- 
lish one, Mr. Hardy’s attitude towards what he called “the 
dark madness of the war” might possibly have disqualified 
him. Like Viscount Morley, he felt, or at least he expressed, 
nothing but resentment at England’s struggle for safety. It 
seemed to be part of his resentment against an imperfect, 
but not altogether worthless, civilization, which we cannot 
afford to let go until we are sure we have laid hands on some- 
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thing better. But I have never thought that the note of grim 
irony which Mr. Hardy strikes with such force detracts from 
the pre-eminence of his novels, or from the weight and beauty 
. his verse. His is no weak complaint, but an intelligent and 
bitter insight into the great sadness of the world. Cheerful he 
snot, but dignified he is, as all must admit who have read 


his often quoted “Epitaph”: 


| never cared for Life: Life cared for me, 

And hence I owed it some fidelity. 

It now says, “Cease. At length thou hast learnt to grind 
Sufficient toll for an unwilling mind; 

And I dismiss thee — not without regard 

That thou didst ask no ill-advised reward, 

Nor sought in me much more than thou couldst find.” 


This will never take rank in the hearts of men with Steven- 
son’s “Requiem,” 
Under the wide and starry sky, 


perhaps the best-beloved little poem in the great realm of 
English prosody. A gay valor is at all times more winning 
than a grim philosophy, and the swing of Stevenson’s lovely 
lines keeps them in our memories. One advantage the rhymed 

nd rhythmic verse, the tomtom verse, if you will, has over 
lets competitors — we do so easily remember it. 

And now to emphasize the one point I have desired to 
make in this paper — the great popularity enjoyed by poets 
tour generation. Not one of any real distinction has missed 
nis mark. Who could have prophesied a ready hearing for 
Francis Thompson’s ardent, exquisite, and fantastic verse? 
When Mr. Henry Traill wrote to Mr. Meynell, “A public to 
appreciate “The Hound of Heaven’ is to me inconceivable,” 
he but echoed the reasonable apprehension of every English 
critic. Yet fifty thousand copies of “The Hound of Heaven” 
were sold within three years of Thompson’s death. When the 
irst volume of collected poems was offered diffidently to the 
world, the world straightway bought it, and read it, and 
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praised it with such warmth that Mr. Henley remarked 
somewhat sourly in the “ National Observer” that the author 
had been attacked “by a most formidable conspiracy of 
adulation.” 

Everard Meynell says truly that this unlooked for happen- 
ing was not an isolated instance of success, but an illustration 
of the general welcome accorded to the poets. His mother, 
Alice Meynell, met with immediate recognition. The inten- 
sity of her spiritual insight and the careful beauty of her 
workmanship placed her high among the moderns. We can all 
remember how John Masefield bowled us over with “The 
Everlasting Mercy,” knocked us breathless and gasping into 
poetic spaces we had never known before, and which we sur- 
veyed, as soon as we recovered from our fright, with awe and 
admiration. Alfred Housman’s “Shropshire Lad,” that 
strange, seductive little book, with its German sentiment 
gr rafted on English soil, and its German melancholy breathed 
into English air, made its sure way into favor. Robert Bridges, 
who has striven less to gratify the public than any British 
poet, let alone any British laureate, of my day, has held h 
chain of readers steadfast and unbroken. From “faery lands 


grief. From the gray lands “‘ North of Boston” comes Robert 
Frost, with more of grief and less of beauty in his poetic 
wallet. From the high seas and the white Afghan snows 
comes Henry Newbolt, chanting valorously. From the Sussex 
downs comes Hilaire Belloc, and from the “Smoke Nights” 
of the city comes Carl Sandburg. All have been honorably 
received, their books bought and read, their praises sung, 
their rival schools defended. Walter de la Mare says that we 
owe courtesy to living poets no less than reverence to the dead. 
We have given it, and given it gladly. Poets have been 
known to snub the public, but the public seldom dares to 
snub the poets. The Equator itself is not spoken of more 
respectfully. 

What does this portend? Masefield, who has something of 





forlorn” comes Walter de la Mare, singing of beauty and of 
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the prophet in his com position, is by way of thinking that it 
means the coming of a great poet. The time is ripe, he says, 
the signs are in the heavens; and it is on American soil that 
this poet will be born. I’d love to believe it, but I don’t, be- 
cause the genius of the age and the genius of the race — if we 
are a race — are developing along other lines. Science and 
fnance — and it takes a deal of finance to give science a 
backing —rule the earth. The useful arts are costly arts, 
and the wealth of the world is theirs to spend for the ultimate 
sood of mankind. But poetry blooms on the stony soil of 
Mossgiel where Burns ploughed, and in the London garret 
where Chatterton starved and died. England was merrie 
England when Shakespeare’s comedies made it merrier; but 
England was sad England when Milton conceived “‘ Paradise 
Lost.” Many a modern poet echoes Whitman’s boast, and 


avowedly chants the great pride of man in himself, 


hich is invigorating as a cold bath is invigorating; but not as 
great moral truth, or as a great principle of beauty, 1 is in- 
igorating. Will the genius whom Masefield sees winging his 
light earthwards fall on evil days, and be “‘the joy of an un- 
happiness which confesses itself”; or will he hark back to the 
lusty combativeness of a time when Marvell’s call to play 


mL 


was like a call to battle: 
Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball; 


And tear our pleasures with rough strife 
Through the iron gates of life? 


Ur will he pass earth by in favor of some other planet badly 
n need of genius, and leave us as we are, with no great note 
sounding in our ears, but with an antiphone of lesser voices 
stirring us toa sense of beauty? There is nothing dishearten- 


"n 


ng tn this prospect. If we can keep up a good supply of 
nor poets for everyday use, the great poets of the past will 


suffice for the exalted moments when we are privileged to 
read them. 








ALLOTROPES 
By ZONA GALE 


T intervals a new word, long known to everyone 
else, emerges for one and sounds above other 
words. For me such a word is allotrope. That 
whose constituents, identical with those of some- 

thing else, yet have a different molecular arrangement, s 
that the two present quite different aspects. We know that 
the diamond is loosely spoken of as the allotrope of coal 
both carbon, but one a child of earth and the other kindred to 
the sun. We know that oxygen and ozone are allotropic. It is 
Mr. J. A. Thomson, in his English laboratory, who has lately 
announced that there exists an allotrope of water. 

Now it may be that this allotrope of water will prove to be 
a substance denser than water, and a baser thing, as coal 1s 
baser than a diamond. The lay account of this which was 
given to me did not specify. But I like to think that the new 
substance will be more delicate, more exquisite, harder t 
imagine. Something as much finer and lovelier than water as a 
diamond is lovelier than coal. Imagine such a substance. 
How bright, how transparent, how shining. What undivined 
properties might it not have — what colors, what powers, 
what fragrances. It may be acted on by emanations and si 
open a whole corridor of new experience in perception. “And 
think,” I heard a man say reverently, “think what it will do 
to us when we drink it.” Perhaps the new race will some day 
be relating how we ancients brewed a strong and fiery and 
deathful fluid, from which we had to be restrained by law, 
when all the time there was awaiting us this possibility o! 
entering upon new areas of most delicate experience by 
tasting the allotrope of water. As we creep about in this 
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primordial ooze, with our faint toys of radium and radio and 
aeroplane, we can begin to dream what they will be perceiving 
and feeling when finer and fairer allotropes of other things 
have been discovered: of air, of fire, of earth, of ourselves. 
And we can beat the materialists on their home field, for in 
order to enter into all such wonder it will not be necessary to 
change human nature, which they are so sure cannot be done. 
It will be necessary only to arrange our molecules a little 
differently — or it may be a good deal differently. Orville 
Wright and Langley did not change human nature when 
they put it in a plane. The figurative application is beyond 
words engaging, and brings us inevitably to the allotropes of 


rf 
“a 


Loosely used to flash a meaning, without being more 
particular than is lightning at its business of revealing both 
earth and heaven, the Elgin marbles and the scratching of 
the Aztecs are allotropic. And an allotrope of — shall we say? 

“Clarissa Harlowe”’ is “Ethan Frome.” Of what divin- 
able use are some physical facts save to permit us to make 
figures of them?— 

When the stranger enters Ethan Frome’s bare kitchen and 
you understand that the withered, bright-eyed, piping crip- 
ple woman, sitting there by the cold hearth with Ethan 
Frome’s old wife, is Mattie Silver, the vivid girl with whom 
you have watched him share the hour when they tried to die 
together, you have in a glare the black bulk of the years in 
which these three beings have lived together under one roof; 
Mattie, made lame and helpless by that catastrophe which 
was to have dealt death to her and to Ethan — Ethan’s 
wife taking her in — Mr. and Mrs. Ethan Frome hosts to 
Mattie down the thirty years in which she grows ugly and 
querulous — without a comment the horror of those years 
's hurled before you in a page, and by them you are shaken 
as by experience. 
| There is no need to go back to “Clarissa Harlowe.” Go 
back merely to “Jane Eyre.” To that night of horror when 
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Jane, on the eve of her marriage to Mr. Rochester, wakes to 
see in her room his crazed wife trying on the wedding veil. 
Between the birth of that terrible visage in the mirror, with 
the crude affirmation that “the maniac bellowed,” which used 
to keep one awake nights, and the writing of that single line, 
“This is Miss Mattie Silver,” there has been a rearrangement 
of the molecules of the novel, resulting in hardly less than the 
discovery of a new substance. We have the same ingredients, 
the same emotions, the same relations — but the one result js 
density and the other is a diamond. 

Consider the types of men and women who are appearing 
in our novels, not as “comic reliefs” or in any form of second- 
ary role, but as primary characters, as, if you like, “hero and 
heroine.” For example, Adrienne Toner, in the important 
novel of that name by Anne Douglas Sedgwick. But before 
we look upon Adrienne, shall we look back upon an earlier 
“heroine,” upon Lucy in the moment of her meeting with 
Richard Feverel in the celebrated chapter called “ Ferdinand 
and Miranda”’: 

“She was indeed sweetly fair and would have been held 
fair among rival damsels. The wide summer hat, nodding 
over her forehead to her brows, seemed to flow with the flow- 
ing heavy curls, only half-curls, waves of hair, call them, rip- 
pling at the ends, which went like a sunny red-veined torrent 
down her back almost to her waist; a glorious vision to the 
youth who embraced it as a flower of beauty and read not a 
feature. There were curious features of color in her face for 
him to have read. Her brows, thick and brownish against 4 
soft skin, showing the action of the blood, met in the bend of 
a bow, extending to the temples, long and level; you saw that 
she was fashioned to peruse the sights of earth, and by the 
pliability of her brows, that the wonderful creature used her 
faculty and was not going to be a statue to the gazer. Under 
the dark thick brows an arch of lashes shot out — giving 4 
wealth of darkness to the full frank blue eyes, a mystery © 
meaning — more than brain was ever meant to fathom; 
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richer, henceforth, than all mortal wisdom to Prince Ferdinand. 
For when Nature turns artist and produces contrasts of color 
n a fair face, where is the Sage, or where the Oracle, shall 
match the depth of its lightest look?” 

Here is the introduction to the character of Adrienne 
Toner: 

“Miss Toner’s was an insignificant little head, if indeed it 
could be called little since it was too large for her body, and 
her way of dressing her hair with wide braids, pinned round 
itand projecting over the ears, added to the top-heavy effect. 
The hair was her only indubitable beauty. . . . It was cut 
ina light fringe across a projecting forehead and her mouth 
and chin projected too; so that, as he termed it to himself, it 
was a squashed-in face, ugly in structure, the small nose, from 
its depressed bridge, jutting forward in profile, flat yet prom- 
inent. Nevertheless he owned, studying her over his tea-cup, 
that the features, ugly, even trivial in detail, had in their 
assemblage something of unexpected force.” 

And then, if one is looking for a heroine, what bewilder- 


apotheosis of Dulcy. She utters spiritualized bromides. She 
doesn’t say: “I never read a story serially. I always wait for 
it to come out in book form.” But she says: “I’d rather say 
my prayers out of doors in the sunlight on a day like this, 
than in any church. I feel nearer God alone in His great 
world than in any church built with human hands. But we 
must all follow our own light.”’ She doesn’t say: “I’ve just 
washed my hair and can’t do a thing with it.” She says: 
“With all its excesses and errors I have always felt the French 
Revolution to be a sublime expression of the human spirit.” 
Infinitely removed from the Dulcy of the "bus top, she is the 
well-bred Dulcy of the best people, uttering the inanities of 
her kind. She speaks always of a “ fine deep-hearted woman,” 
ota “gifted girl,” of a “rare sweet being.” In moments of 
crisis her way of dealing is to quote with sweetness and light 
i her voice: “Heartily know, when half-gods go... . ” 
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She meets Roger Oldmeadow for the first time at a house. 
party and sees him cynical and bored. So after breakfast, as 





she is leaving, she engages him for a moment by the fireplace ra 
in the dining-room, and says: “ Try to trust more; will you? m 
Try to trust.”’ qu 

Religious, patriotic, and spiritual cant make up her talk. _ 
She sings the terrible Me-first of a young civilization: My ml 
ideas first; my religion first, better than anybody else’s ideas wh 
or religion or country. The cultured internationally-minded yes 
mellowed folk of an older civilization, with whose exponents 
she comes in contact, find her far more subtly amusing than eac 
that earlier American in Europe, Daisy Miller. In fact, Ad- hut 
rienne Toner is to a later day, a day which measures its sub- anc 
jects by psychological tests, what Daisy Miller was to that cov 
Rome which judged alone by standards of society and its forr 
etiquette. Adrienne is the exponent of the unrecognized twe 
Absurd in the talk of the informed, the well-bred. She is to dim 
the sensitized what Dulcy is to the sophisticated. She is of revo 
those called “finished” who utter themselves forth day after Al 
day in hand-me-down thoughts. If you see no humor in the Pryr 
seminary graduating class whose motto was: “Our boat is mak 
launched but where’s the shore?” you will see no humor in Joan 
Adrienne. If you see no unbearable pathos in that motto, or J ¢omi 
in Dulcy, neither in Adrienne will you see it. quisi 

And when life seizes her, shakes her, leaves her desolate Bm V!¢we 
and you have a new Adrienne, reorganized, kindled to reali- 9 *n 1 
ties, illumined, then not at all does she cease her platitudes. ‘ype 


Here is the perfection of Miss Sedgwick’s art, that on page been 
341 Adrienne talks just as she did in those first revelations. Bj "gure 
Now she says to Oldmeadow, by this time deeply in love Mg? Mat 
with her and whom she is refusing to marry: came | 
‘“« |, . the war, that has torn us all. But when it’s over, Henry 
when you can go hoate again and take up your own big! life- BYou Jo 
work, . happiness will come back; I’m sure of it. We #gyou lo 
are all unhappy sometimes, aren’t we? We must be; with ou hen, ¢ 
minds and hearts. Our eroubled minds, our lonely hearts.— towd 
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The drawing of the character of a beautiful performance, a 

promise of discernment in the fiction of to-morrow which has 
rarely been so exemplified in the fiction of to-day. One is re- 
minded of the characters in Disraeli’s novels — (“Rise 
quickly, my love. Someone is approaching. It is a tramper!’’) 
—only Disraeli’s characters were taken for granted in a 
mist, and Adrienne is under a microscope. A microscope 
which reveals molecules in arrangements which the novels of 
yesterday never even guessed at. 
“Richard Feverel”’ and “‘ Adrienne Toner” — two novels, 
each compact of all that novels are usually constituted of, 
human emotion, human relationship, human characteristics 
and choice and their outcomes — and yet so different in dis- 
covery and arrangement that they are virtually two distinct 
forms of art. Between Lucy and Adrienne is the difference be- 
tween the worlds of Ptolemy and Copernicus. Lucy is two- 
dimensional, a flat surface of type. Adrienne is round and 
revolving and intent upon her individual orbit. 

After Effie in ‘‘The Heart of Midlothian,” or after Hester 
Prynne, there is the same discovery and rearrangement to 
make before we come to Sheila Kaye-Smith’s magnificent 
Joanna Godden. Joanna is the study of a woman whose 
dominating masculinity of temperament hides a nature ex- 
quisitely feminine, a combination which, as one of the re- 
viewers notes, always “ proves irresistibly fascinating to a cer- 
tain type of highly organized and spiritualized man.” This 
type of woman is perfectly well-known, but she has seldom 
been used as a primary character in fiction save in such 
figures as Katherine, the shrew to be tamed, who is tamed, as 
amatter of course; or as some wild heart which inevitably 
came to grief if it didn’t get tamed; or for episode, as O. 
Henry presented such women. But Sheila Kaye-Smith gives 
you Joanna, big, tousled, capable, self-centred, alive, so that 
you love her as much as you do Portia or Rosalind. And 
vhen, on market day, this great Joanna strides through the 
towd to the son of a neighbor baronet and says: “ You and I 
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should ought to be better acquainted,” the reader does not 
look at her with the eyes of the baronet’s son, nor with the 
eyes of the tittering villagers, nor with the eye of detach- 
ment, but the reader not less than approaches the man with 
Joanna. And thereafter walks with her throughout the book. 
Yet judged by every known standard of the old fiction, save 
for what was once called a character part, Joanna is im- 
possible. 

As material in fiction is thus differently arranged, so style 
has necessarily followed after. Even with the humanity and 
poignancy of George Eliot, yet her long dissertations, her 
constant intrusions of authorship are no longer tolerable. 
Even with the story-telling power of Scott we know now that 
when we used to skip his “fine writing,” his “descriptive 
passages,” we were fundamentally right, and that our sense 
of guilt was our literary taste, budding. 

What is the significance of these new choices of character? 
It is not that the author’s power tricks one into sentimental 
sympathy for Adrienne or Joanna. It is not only the infec- 
tious magic of the novelist’s power of actual self-identifica- 
tion with “every kind of human life.” It is not only that 
power transferred to the reader to identify himself with “the 
failure, the futility, the finiteness of all human beings”; with 
that which Dreiser calls their “somehow pitiable finiteness 
in the midst of infinity.” It is not only because of our new 
enthusiasm for honesty, for disillusion, even for ugliness. No, 
it is more than these: It is the novelist’s, the artist’s, the 


creator’s discovery that the old arrangements of human values 


actually have somehow been superseded, and that behind the 
ordinary aspect of quite ordinary things and ordinary folk, in 
ordinary reactions, there is visible a new pattern of the old 
spiritual treasure. 

At intervals, in any art, this new arrangement takes 
place. The gnarled and knotted face in the monotype of a 
Provincetown art student to-day differs from portraiture 0! 
two decades ago not primarily in method, but in that the 
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artist of the monotype has made an arrangement of Man 
never before ventured upon, and has thus discerned an aspect 
of Man never before detected. We may not like the new real- 
ity or we may, but the point is that by this rearrangement of 
old materials, we have broken through to see more Man, 
more Woman, more Animal, more Thing — more Life. It was 
always there, but we have re-arranged it, have caused it to 
leap out at us in a new guise — like a diamond in the coalbin. 
These new valuations of the familiar come to everyone in 
daily living. Edward Carpenter asks: ““Who is there so unfor- 
tunate as not to have had the experience in ordinary daily 
life, of seeing some features, perhaps those of a well-known 
person, suddenly transformed, with the strangest possible 
sense of transcendent Presence?’’ It is from such moments 
that the artist, in plastic art, in fiction, and in music, is giving 
us new arrangements of old familiars, old familiars in new 
guises as different, surely, as the allotrope of water, whatever 
that allotrope prove to be, will be from water itself. 

Those whose idea of art is a raft to rescue them from reality 
have not welcomed these re-valuations. All that they now 
face in novels they have been accustomed to sense uncom- 
fortably in newspapers and in life, but when they picked up 
“a good book” they wanted help in forgetting themselves. 
They had mistaken the sense of security for art. This is per- 
fect as rest, but bad as a foundation of literary taste. Yet 
this type of reader has made this criticism again and again 
down the years, because the type has always been slow to 
recognize any extension of freedom. 

It is an extension of freedom which the novel has entered 
upon, nothing more alarming than that; that which in art, 
as in the movement of peoples, and in the general mind and 
spirit of the race, has always been the goal. All that is hap- 
pening to the novel, to poetry, to plastic art, to music, has 
nappened over and over again to art, as to politics, to reli- 
gion, to human relationship. But the search for freedom has a 
technique. When the technique is not regarded, the freedom 
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discovered is formless or it altogether fails. And the chief 
article of this technique is not inclusion. It is selection. We 
did not advance from “ Clarissa Harlowe”’ to “ Ethan Frome” 
by including in novels everything which might be included, 
The commonplace, the evil, the ugly are not necessarily 
suitable material for a novel, no matter how free the novel 
form finds itself. The novel has of course advanced partly by 
omissions — “refining by so much as he chiseled away,” 
Pater says of his craftsman. The novel advances by extending 
its sources of material. But it arrives by selection. 

The process of writing a novel involves: 1. The quickening 
within of something to be expressed. 2. The nourishing of 
that impulse. 3. The development of a technique of expres- 
sion. All three processes involve both freedom and a selective 
use of that freedom. 

Here we have a tentative outline of the process of any art 
expression: The quickening, the feeding, the technique. But 
this also is the process of education — the quickening, the 
feeding, the technique. And this is not less the story of the 
ideal of government — the quickening of the social impulse, 
the feeding of the social impulse, the technique of the ex- 
pression of the social impulse in the “guardians.” And reli- 
gion, regarding it — as Mr. A. R. Orage has called it — as the 
process of the divinization of man, proceeds in the same fash- 
ion: the quickening, the feeding, the technique. Art is not 
more a process of creation than the true processes of educa- 
tion, of government, of divinization. All must proceed both 
by freedom and a selective use of that freedom. 

Thus scholarship, government, religion and art are all 
in the domain of the creative —all should be primarily 
powers of expression, of life more abundant. 

Passing by government and divinization as improper sub- 
jects for social intercourse, consider the slow encroachments 
of everyday branches of the curricula upon realms of the 
creative. We have long been accustomed to this process ! 
physics — in physics which used to be considered as pure 
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scholarship, and in the middle ages was classed as an occult 
science, and then became the servant of man. Now we have 
yesterday’s discovery of the new substance called fused 
quartz, W hich can send light and heat around a curve. There, 

1 the laboratories of the Western Electric in Lynn, Massa- 
honenhe they hold a rod of the fused quartz, heat one end of 
+. and while the rod itself remains cold the other end will 
shower heat. And it is said to permit the passage of the ultra 

let rays, so that through its lamps we shall be independent 
f the sunlight and grow green plants which never see the sun. 
In geometry we have abandoned sobriety altogether and 
have entered joyfully upon fantasy under that stretched 
word relativity, and when expression fails us, we have always 
the two words fourth dimensional — they mean something 

oo, even as Horace prophesied of words, that new meanings 
should creep in and possess them. And if there is a creative 
course in the universities, it is now psychology, though barely 
ten nen ago the psychologists were saying that the human 
mind was charted, that ¢bere at any rate we should know 
nothing more. 

It is true that all these adventures are but the uncovering 

f inner condition and relationships — but that is what the 
creative is. Even art does not invent. It reveals. 

Here, for example, is architectural ornament as creative as 
Burbankism itself! For a most thrilling study of what is 
afoot in this domain, I commend to you a vast slim book 
lately issued by the American Institute of Architects — Louis 
Sullivan’s “A System of Architectural Ornament — Accord- 
ing with a Philosophy of Man’s Powers’’. . . with a prelude 
and interlude which are not less than poetry; its theory that 
the seat of power is the will to life in every creative worker; 
and its plates of geometrical figures so beautiful that you see 

them with the pang of a look at the ephemeral — and yet 

they are as eternal as the sky and as burgeoning as the 
Spring. And one will have such a caption as this: ““ Develop- 
ment of a blank block illustrating man’s control over mate- 
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rials and their destiny’ — a block growing from a dead cube 
to the quickened beauty of line and curve and star and tre. 
foil — a child’s block, evolving to an ornament of exquisite 
beauty. 

Then simple leaf forms, the elm, the apple, the clover, 
rising to unimagined loveliness of form by springing line and 
whorl and tendril woven in gracious patterns about the cen. 
tral motif, “following,” he says, “following nature’s method 
of liberating energy.” You can never again look at a leaf 
without seeing nature dreaming in maple and chestnut to- 
wards what Edgar Saltus called “excesses of grace.” Perhaps 
the Sullivans dreaming new leaves and new adventures in 
line shall find their Burbanks to develop the potential and 
eternal energy of form. Then a page of pentagons, simple, 
expressionless, sleeping, then darting lines cutting their edges, 
crossing their surfaces, winging out from their angles, until 
there comes a page plate of something breathlessly lovely, 
something like crystals and ferns and lightning and the curve 
of rainbows and the rhythm of echoes — a beautiful entity. 
And the rigid original figure has vanished “in a mobile medi- 
um.” He calls it plastic geometry, he calls it the Awakening 
of the Pentagon. We might call it — an allotrope of the 
pentagon. Plate after plate of beauty, and you wonder why 
our rugs and our wall-paper and our lamp-shades and chil- 
dren’s play-rooms cannot be offered tous in these lovely guises. 

One caption says, “There being no limit to the field of 
character expression, this design lies within the field of ro- 
mance.” You look and you know that halos of saints and 
crowns of kings represent actual structural beauty of lin 
emanating from purity or from power in life, in human en- 
ergy. You look — and you know that the outline of the Holy 
Grail itself grew out of some such conception of structural 
beauty momentarily uncovered to an eye of sufficient og! 
and power to perceive it. You understand the symbolism of 
the Host. You look — and you see in these figures approx'- 
mations of the human form — and you realize with a thrill 
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that our very bodies come under these laws of possible beauty 
and graciousness. That our bodies are walking the earth like 
figures of clay when they might be radiating loveliness, 
flashing atmospheres of beauty and graciousness — allo- 
tropes of the flesh. Yet once architecture was merely the 
raising of a shelter from the elements, the dry routine of 
jraughtsmen earning a livelihood — no more of a creative 
art than that. 
And then for all our adventures, see what remains un- 
uched. The whole phenomenon of sound — what do we 
know of it? Acoustics is a mystery to modify which we use 
incantations of a stretched wire. Certain sounds produce 
madness in animals. From Alexander down, music has had 
the potency of witchcraft — yet what do we guess of the 
power of sound? If the walls of Jericho did fall down to 
trumpets, we shall not know it yet. For all the revelations 
concerning the subconscious, who shall be explicit about the 
reason that we can will to wake at a certain hour, and wake at 
that hour. Suggestion to the subconscious, yes — but what 
bappens? Our explanations are as generic as that of the Yel- 
lowstone Park guide, seeking to account for the geysers. Said 
he: “I think this whole region was either let down or hove 
up.” Yet thirty years ago Charles Godfrey Leland was say- 
ing that our drudgery of learning was already an anachro- 
nism, and that in time the whole routine of education, as we 
know it now, would be superseded by the auto-suggestive 
process; by Ja Volonté. For that matter what, explicitly, is 
the process of rebuilding which goes forward during sleep? We 
sleep for five minutes and say that we wake incredibly re- 
freshed, but what, categorically, has happened? And who 
shall say that the significance of this slow intaking and out- 
going of the breath of the body, and of the spirit, is even re- 
motely divined? Nothing in creation as we know it now is 
more mysterious than that rhythmic foundation of mo- 
ment-to-moment life. Nothing unless it is our dying. But 
dying occasionally is given all the importance of art itself, as 
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when in Paris there arises a society of which Madame Curie 
is one of the sponsors, organized “‘for the study of the 


phenomenon of death.””— Unabashed by the mysteries of 


death and breath and sleep, we believe that we know al 
about our bodies. We will hardly listen when they tell us that 
they are permeated by a “new” substance, interpenetrating 
the physical body; and when they make known that this 
substance reveals different colors; and when it is suggested 
that behavior and mental attitude may condition those colors, 
When we deride such a new form of substance, we are asked 
in an article in “Harper’s Magazine” to remember how lately 
it was that Benjamin Franklin appeared before the British 
Royal Society and announced to the members that there 
existed a new form of energy; and they solemnly ridiculed 
him. (We can forgive them though. Not one of the members 
of the British Royal Society of that day could have read 
“Ethan Frome” or “ Joanna Godden” or “Adrienne Toner” 
or any of Joseph Conrad.) 

By our derisions and our incredulities, we are irresistibly 
reminded of that Kentucky school board which once denied 

the use of its building for a discussion of the new invention of 

the locomotive engine; “for,” said the document, “if God 
had intended man to go at any such speed as fifteen miles 
an hour, there would have been something about it in the 
Bible.” 

And we are reminded of Daniel Webster’s Congressiona 
speech opposing the building of the first transcontinental rail- 
road. And when he had pictured the terrors of the Great 
American Desert, the impassability of the Rocky Mountains, 
the impracticability of settling that barren coast with its use- 
less harbors, he concluded: “‘No, gentlemen! Not one dollar 
of United States money shall ever be spent, with my con- 
sent, to bring the Pacific Coast one mile nearer to Boston.” 

It is as if creative energy were constantly furthering a new 

rate of vibration in life, reflecting in some new and even out 
landish response of man to his surroundings, the same old 
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familiar miraculous surroundings and relationships, about 
which he is forever discerning more. Sometimes these awak- 
enings have come softly, in Italy, in Greece, in England, in 
Palestine, in Thibet — shy dawns on the hills or flaming suns 
across the miles. And now, in the confusion of the world, we 
are nevertheless in a period of intense response to this eternal 
utpouring of creative energy. When Professor George Sant- 
ayana says that civilization may be approaching one of those 
long winters which overtake us from time to time; that a 
food of barbarism may soon overwhelm all the work of our 
ancestors, as another flood two thousand years ago over- 
whelmed that of the ancients, it may be that his new flood is 
as mythical as the old one. For even so must geometrical 
figures in general react when they see an immobile pentagon 
awakening to plastic life. And picture the emotions of fused 
quartz when it feels heat and light pouring through its own 
cold length and escaping in glory! Even consider us, divining 
afar off, and occasionally, glimpses of allotropes of ourselves. 
The allotropes of ourselves. Why not? What if man’s 
persistent belief in his own spirit is his divination of his own 
allotrope waiting in his flesh to be at last released from that 
ambiguous laboratory? What if every one of his faculties, 
with which he muddles along, has in reality this other poten- 
tial functioning, according to some deeper law, by which it 
could contact and express more beauty, as an awakened 
pentagon can express more beauty than a blind block. Have 
not the creators in plastic and pictorial art long since seen a 
lovelier and a stranger world than you and I see — a world 
which is actually here, only we have coal sight and cannot 
contact it, cannot vision that light and line and distance? 
There may have been a fourteenth-century monk, bending 
over his manuscript, copying it by hand. And Mercury may 
have come to him and said: “It shall soon go, that manu- 
script, under the sea and through the air, to a land of which 
you have never heard, and there by a process which you do 
not now know, it shall be multiplied by the million and shot 
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forth over miles of fine wire and length of steel, and be read 
by thousands of eyes, it may be at one time.” And without 
even raising his eyes to Mercury, the monk would have said: 
“What you say is impossible. Do you not see that I have here 
the only copy of the manuscript in existence? You speak of an 
illusion.” 

When allotropes of to-morrow try to get themselves dis. 
covered, in perception or in opinion, allotropes which seem 
to deny the scholarship of to-day, or to transcend its art, we 
need not believe — belief is too much to ask. But we need 
not be fourteenth-century monks. 

For not all of us is incarnate. Some of us is spirit. And it is 
required of us that we see ourselves both in flesh and in spirit 
all the time. 
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IS FOOD THE LIMITING FACTOR 
IN POPULATION GROWTH? 


By ROBERT J. MCFALL 


S food is indispensable to man’s existence, any 
limitations in the supply restrict the opportu- 
nities for the expansion of the race. Will the 
present limitations be the chief factor in restrict- 

ing the world’s population? This is another question. 

Many popular writers, as well as careful scholars, have 
recently made the alarming suggestion that man’s increase 
is already in imminent danger of exceeding the possible in- 
crease of the fruits of the soil. If these be the words of true 
seers, human expansion is in danger of being checked by 
hunger. We are told that Europe is already too densely popu- 
lated to feed itself, that America is facing the necessity of a 
dependence upon food imports, and that the limited area of 
unexploited land on the globe is distinctly inferior for agri- 
culture to that now under cultivation. Mr. J. M. Keynes sug- 
gests that the stringency is so near that the population aris- 
ing from the high birth rate of to-day may be too great for 
the world to support at its present standards before old age 
overtakes the new generation. 

Pessimistic utterances on this question are not new, nor 
were they unknown before the world’s population approached 
its present density. Similar forebodings disturbed Malthusian 
thinkers a century ago; yet this last century has seen what 
is probably the greatest development of the human race in 
history. Man has an uncanny faculty of surmounting ob- 

stacles and making the prognostications of the pessimists 
appear ridiculous in the light of subsequent history. 

Superficially, it may appear to-day that limitations in the 
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possible increase of the food supply impose almost imme. 
diately restraining barriers upon man’s expansion. More 

careful examination of the available evidence, however, sug. 
gests two very different conclusions: first, that these restric. 
tions are not so confining as those presented by other indis. 
pensable aids to human development; and, second, that the 
increase of the soil may still be easily enlarged more rapidly 
and to greater comparative limits than any probable human 
increase, and that the actual production of food may for 
some time yet become cheaper rather than dearer as the out. 
put grows. Such results can never, of course, be obtained 
without the aid of scientific research in agriculture applied 
to the practical work of farming; and the general interest in 
the problem of food which is being raised to-day by the pessi- 
mists is of value because it makes for a greater degree of 
popular support for this research. 

While the opportunities for increased food production are 
not unlimited, they are still so great that no stringency is 
imminent even with our expansion of population, except, 
perchance, during brief cycles of unfavorable weather which 
might drastically reduce anticipated harvests. Popular con- 
ceptions to the contrary, Occidental civilization contains 
practically no large areas so densely populated that the 
present inhabitants could not possibly be fed from the local 
agricultural lands. The chances for greater farm production 
without rising costs per unit of product are by no means ex- 
hausted even on our developed lands such as Great Britain. 
Moreover, the world still has big fertile tracts which will be 
exploited when man can direct his serious attention to them. 

These statements will, of course, be challenged. They are 
far too optimistic to be advanced without supporting eVi- 
dence. Evidence, however, is not lacking, and most of the 
evidence here submitted has been set forth by unprejudiced 

scientists while elucidating phases of the economics of agri- 
culture not involving the Malthusian controversy. 

Take, for example, the commonly accredited fallacy that 
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England, France, Germany, and other Western European 
nations have been driven to the importation of food from 
newer countries by an expansion of population that has out- 
distanced their agricultural possibilities. The facts of the 
case are in distinct opposition to this idea. In each of these 
ations, important food imports appeared long before there 
could be any legitimate question as to the sufficiency of local 
resources. Farming in these countries has struggled with 
varying degrees of success to save itself from being engulfed 
by the cheap foods rushing in from newer countries in pay- 

nent for the industrial goods and commercial services which 
ani Europe sells to the less commercialized peoples of 
the earth. Trade necessitates trade. If these newer countries 
buy, they must also sell. Along with certain other raw 

naterials, they must sell agricultural products or cease to be 
a swell for the wares of Europe. To whom can they sell 
their surplus food but to industrial nations which can make 
more profit from their factories than their farms? 

English agriculture was the first to be confronted with this 
competition of an inexorable import of cheap foreign food. 
This was not by accident, but because England was the first 
nation to develop an industrial and commercial surplus which 
she had to barter for it. Were the popular view true that it 
was a lack of potential production in that country which 
forced the importation of food, we should see a prosperous 
domestic agriculture and a farm-owning class grown rich on 
economic rent. The very reverse has been the actual situation. 
British agriculture throughout the last part of the nineteenth 
century was in deep distress as a result of the competition of 
cheap imported food. In 1876, when artificial refrigeration 
was introduced in the transportation of meat, a prominent 
writer in Scotland noted that, with this new development, 
British farmers saw no undeveloped branch of agriculture 
left “upon which they might fall back”; and in the 

tollowing decades they suffered from acute depression. In 
the fifty years before the war, three and one-half million 
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acres — a large part of which is potentially good farm land 
— was therefore allowed to go out of cultivation in England 
and Wales alone. Most of this land was turned into pasture, 
and although a part of this new pasture was relatively pro- 
ductive, other parts merely reverted to a state of nature 
yielding little. In very few cases is pasture as productive as 
the same land when cultivated. A leading authority, Sir 
Thomas Middleton, writes as follows: “In East Anglia alone 
thousands of acres under poor pastures could have been 
pointed out which, in 1914, were producing one-fiftieth part 
of the food that they produced fifty years before, and though 
these derelict pastures are fortunately not typical of British 


grazings, there must now be many hundreds of thousands of 


acres under grass which are producing less than one-twen- 
tieth part of the quantity of food they formerly provided.” 
It is commonly assumed that deer parks have been instru- 
mental in producing the decadence of agriculture, but deer 
parks are an effect rather than the cause of the decline and 
are maintained chiefly in the mountainous country of low 
potential agricultural value. The demand for land for in- 
dustrial and residential purposes has been a more important 
factor. Nevertheless, in spite of this tendency, the total farm 
land under the plough and in pasture was greater in I9I4 
than in 1870. 


The war witnessed a distinct revival in the agriculture of 


the United Kingdom. Under government control nearly two 
million acres of permanent grassland were ploughed up in 
England and Wales alone. The total increase of arable land 
from 1916 to 1919 was almost three million acres. In spite 
of inefficiencies inseparable from war conditions, food pro- 
duction was brought to forty-two per cent of requirements in 
1918. A truly remarkable record when the shortage of labor 
is considered! 

The return of peace reversed these movements. The 
amount of arable land began to decline in 1919 and has de- 
creased steadily until 1924 when it reached the former low 
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level of 1914. Unfortunately in this recent decline the area of 
land in permanent pastures has not risen commensurately 
with the decline in the ploughland, as it did in the latter half 
of the nineteenth century. The area described as “rough 
crazing land” has grown at the expense of cultivated land. 
The total number of English agricultural holdings has de- 
creased appreciably. The development of garden villas and 
suburban residential property in general is utilizing a part 
of the land discarded by agriculture, but this development 
and other urban uses do not absorb all that is going out of 
cultivation. At present the failure of the demands for food 
to keep pace with the supply throughout the world is depress- 
ing British agriculture to lower even than pre-war depths. 

There is a strong feeling in England to-day that the gov- 
ernment ought to do something to revive agriculture. Partic- 
ular proposals vary. A million and a half men unemployed, 
millions of acres passing out of cultivation, and hundreds of 
millions of pounds being spent for imported food that could 
be raised at home, present a challenge to constructive eco- 
nomic thought. After the repudiation by the government of 
the guaranteed price on grain in 1921, public guarantees 
a upon the whims of politicians will not inspire the 
irmers with the confidence necessary to induce them to lay 
out capital on enlarged programmes. The more radical the 
government programme of support, the more certain is its 
early downfall likely to be. Economic forces are, however, 
apparently shaping themselves to lessen Britain’s extreme 
industrial specialization and to restore to agriculture a larger 
pportunity in the nation’s life. Farmers who were fitted for 
their work by general intelligence and training found their 
business profitable before the war; but too few of them have 
had the proper training to insure success. A greater amount 
of practical agricultural education rather than political 
favor would therefore seem to be the best answer to the 
problem confronting the country. 

Continental agriculture did not feel the effect of the com- 
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petition with foreign food so early or so strongly as England 
for the simple reason that on the Continent the industrial 
revolution came later, and the development of trade with 
the less advanced parts of the earth has not, as yet at least, 
been pushed to the extreme existing in the case of Great 
Britain. Moreover, Continental agriculture has enjoyed 
tariff protection. Nevertheless, generally speaking, it also 
felt this influence, and it weathered the crisis of the ‘nineties 
with difficulty. Danish agriculture, which has thriven abun- 
dantly in the past generation, is an exception; for Denmark 
has had no basis for an industrial development and no op. 
portunity to export factory products. So the Danes have 
become exporters of food. 

The result of these recent commercial developments is 
that the leading nations of Western Europe are now net im- 
porters of foodstuffs. It is estimated by eminent British 
scientists that the United Kingdom, just before the war, de- 
pended upon foreign sources for sixty-five per cent of her 
ultimate food supply, animal requirements included. Ger- 
many based twenty per cent of her food requirements upon 
imports, according to a committee of her ablest scientists 
who reported upon the matter in the first year of the war, 
while, according to an official international committee, 
France drew only nine per cent (by weight) of her direct 
food requirements from foreign sources before the war, with 
a small additional allowance for the feed of her live-stock. 
Italy brought only eight per cent of her people’s food from 
abroad. 


Great Britain is thus the only Occidental nation of 


the first rank that normally imports a large proportion of 
her food. Authorities differ as to her ability to raise her pre- 
sent requirements at home, but all her leading agricultura 
scientists agree that her farms are perfectly capable of very 
greatly increased production. As conservative an authority 
as Sir Thomas Middleton, while denying the commercial 
practicability of making the nation self-sufficient in this 
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respect, admits that from the purely agricultural point of 
view, Britain would have no special difficulty in supplying 
herself with all necessary foods excepting the small percent- 
age of needed tropical products, provided the people would 
consent to put themselves under the direction of an all- 
powerful Food Controller. Sir Thomas believes that the cost 
would he prohibitive. It would be so under present commer- 
cial conditions. Sir Charles Fielding, who was Director 
General of Food Production in war time, claims that the 
United Kingdom not only could but should be practically 
self-supporting. Under present commercial conditions, how- 
ever, it would be economically impossible for England to 
raise all her own food and maintain her industrial exports. 
Britain to-day is a “food deficiency”’ nation from commer- 
cial choice, rather than from lack of sufficient agricultural 
potentialities, and there is no proof that the island is over- 
populated from the standpoint of these potentialities. 
Whether or not the population will increase in the future 
more rapidly than the possible food supply with improved 
farming methods, is another question. 

Before the war, the food supply of Germany was well in 
excess of the most generous theoretical dietary standards and 
materially greater than the per capita supply in many other 
prosperous countries. Any malnutrition that existed was due 
to unequal distribution and not to national shortage. During 
the war it was the breakdown of the previously existing 
agriculture and not its deficiency in normal output that 
reduced Germany to semi-starvation. Moreover, this normal 
output was not by any means equal to the ultimate capacity 
of that nation’s agriculture. Like English experts, German 
scientists agree that the limits of domestic agricultural 
productivity, even when it was at its best, had by no means 
been reached. 

The estimates of the Interallied Scientific Food Commis- 
sion show that France and Italy produced over ninety per 
cent of their direct food requirements in normal times, and 
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these figures can hardly be an overestimate although they 
conflict with unsupported data presented by the protago. 
nists of the over-population theory. Moreover, agriculture j in 
these countries is not nearly so highly developed as it might 
be in spite of popular impressions based partially upon the 
ideas which casual tourists gain from terraced vineyards 
There seems to be no reasonable ground to question the 
claim that France could readily follow the lead of her neigh. 
bors in augmenting her food production if she had the 
motive to do so. But the motive is lacking, for her growth in 
population has practically stopped at a stage of economic 
development where both domestic and foreign food supplies 
could readily be increased. 

Malthus foresaw an increase in human misery as popula. 
tion increased, and yet the century that followed his day 
witnessed not only an unparalleled expansion of population 
but also an unexampled increase of prosperity for the masses. 
Wages increased, and the cost of food decreased during the 
last century. According to the computation of Dr. Hurlin of 
the Russell Sage Foundation, weekly wages of laborers 
averaged $4.48 in the decade 1810-1819, $5.75 in the decade 
1850-1859, $8.82 in the decade 1890-1899, $9.78 in the 
decade 1900-1909 and $14.14 in the decade 1910-1919. The 
rebound of food prices from the extreme depression of the 
‘nineties has lasted for nearly three decades and has given 
the impression that the long-time trend of such prices is 
upward. But the general trend was downward although 
price fluctuations were very wide throughout the course o! 
the century. Dr. Hurlin has computed the trend from the 
peak of the wars in the early nineteenth century to the peak 
which came at the end of this last war, and finds that there 
was an average decline of about sixteen one-hundredth of 
one per cent per year, even when the upgrade since the 
‘nineties is included. The future alone can tell us finally 
whether the decade of the ’nineties witnessed the conclusion 
of the downward price movement. But unquestionably, 
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when we combine the rising wages and the declining tend- 
ency of food prices for the century as a whole, the trend of 
food costs in terms of human effort required for its purchase 
was very distinctly downward. 

During the period between the end of the last century and 
the war, there was an exception to the general condition of 
an enlarging purchasing capacity of wages in terms of food. 
Nevertheless, more recent movements have corrected this 
aberration, and an increasing purchasing power of hourly 
wages appears even for the last twenty-five years. Thus 
during this last generation, which has seen a reaction from 
the extreme decline in fundamental food costs, there has 
been an active, though less marked, continuation of the gen- 
eral decline of food costs in terms of the effort required for 
purchase. 

Increasing prosperity, not progressive misery, has been 
the marked tendency of that “golden episode,” the nine- 
teenth century. Not only were the products of the factories 
increasingly more available, but farm products as well were 
easier to obtain and were used in greater abundance and in 
choicer forms. Food in general was consumed more abun- 
dantly by the masses. This greater consumption seems to 
appear in all general classes of foods but to be most strikingly 
evident in the case of animal products, which undoubtedly 
involve a larger agricultural outlay per calory than the 
simpler vegetable products and may in this connection be 
considered as an index of quasi-luxury. 

In spite of the abundance of food in the United States in 
earlier days, every dependable indication witnesses to a 
material increase here as in Europe in the per capita rate of 
meat consumption, more marked in the last century, but none 
theless existent up to the present time. In 1923, the consump- 
tion of meat and lard in the United States was officially 
estimated at 183.4 pounds per capita as against 179.8 
pounds in 1907, which is the earliest year for which we have 
official estimates of consumption. The net exports of beef 
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and pork products taken together amounted to about the 
same figure in each of these two years; consequently the 
meat production per capita did not decrease. Yet the 
pessimists have been pointing out the undoubted decline 
throughout this period in the ratio of number of live-stock 
to the national population. They fail to note that with better 
methods of husbandry, animals yield an increased amount of 
meat. A good steer turned out from the best farms of to-day 
will yield more meat at two or three years of age than the 
old Texas long-horn steer did at six years. Through improve. 
ment of the stock and through the more rapid turnover of 
the flocks and herds accomplished by younger slaughtering, 
the meat yield per thousand animals on the farms may be 
increased still more. 

Although both in the old and the new countries there has 
apparently been a higher consumption of food in general, the 
increase has been most striking in the case of those foods 
which are comparatively costly to produce. That this devel- 
opment, the reverse of a progress of misery, will continue we 
cannot be sure merely because it has been the trend of the 
past for which we have statistics. Our estimate of the future 
must be mindful of the experience of the recent years, the 
available data on the present situation, and a dispassionate 
view of the known forces immediately confronting humanity. 

In reply to the pessimists, I shall not challenge the theory 
that there is a law of increasing costs which bears upon the 
agricultural problem. I do, however, question what appears 
to be the commonly accepted theory that the bulk of agn- 
cultural production in Europe and America has reached the 
stage of intensification where greater output can be secured 


only with increasing cost per unit. It is generally admitted J 


that, in the least intensified types of agriculture, greater out- 
put may, within limits, be secured with lowered costs per 
unit of product, but that this situation changes eventually to 
a final stage of increasing costs. What is the situation in 
which the bulk of our agriculture is placed to-day? Can the 
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vield of corn per acre be raised ten per cent without raising 
the cost per acre more than ten per cent? Does the increase of 
production make farm products more costly, or does it make 
them cheaper as it does automobiles and almost all manu- 
factured articles? 

In the last century American agriculture expanded on to 
new lands of actually greater fertility than those that had 
been previously cultivated. Naturally, as a result, food costs 
declined. This situation has tended to obscure the relation of 
our average farm production to what may be called the law 
of variable costs. In the last few decades, however, the expan- 
sion has not been on to better lands; indeed the most recent 
tendency has been distinctly towards the development of 
inferior acreage. It would not be surprising, then, to discover 
that the expansion in agriculture during the present century 
had been accomplished only with markedly higher costs. All 
the available data, however, tend to prove that this assump- 
tion is wrong and that the bulk of our farm production has 
not yet entered even the stage of constant costs, that its in- 

rease, nationally speaking, is still being secured with greater 

efficiencies and lower costs per unit of product. Just as there 
has been a general downward tendency in the purchasing 
cost of food in terms of human effort, there has also appar- 
ently been a progressive decrease up to the present in the 
costs of production. 

The United States Department of Agriculture notes the 
fact that since 1870 the product per unit of labor employed 
on the farms has about doubled. The percentage of the popu- 
lation in the United States which has been engaged in agri- 
culture has fallen constantly throughout our history and 
shows no signs of making any recovery. In the census 
figures there is strong evidence for the contention that the 

absolute number of those directly employed in farming has 
fallen even in this last decade, while the national population 
has tended to maintain its increase. It must be remembered 
in this connection that the end of the last census decade 
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witnessed our banner exports of farm products, denoting , 
national surplus of food. Thus the apparent decline in labor 
directly employed in farming has been accompanied by very 
great increases in total production. 
The output of farm products has also increased per acre of 
land employed in farming. Data on the acre yield of specific 
crops fail to show the complete results just as truly as the 
statistics of live-stock on farms fail as a reliable index of meat 
production. The increase in quantity of the total crops has 
been computed by competent authorities to have been about 
sixteen per cent, while the amount of improved farm land was 
augmented by only about five per cent in the last census 
decade. Consumption data show that the output of animal 
products followed closely upon the increase in crops. 
Unfortunately, the change in census dates has left much 
uncertainty as to the relative employment of labor on the 
farms. The raw census data show a decrease in labor. For 
reasons which cannot here be elaborated, we may assume 
that this apparent decrease of persons employed in agricul. 
ture is due to the change in the date on which the census was 
taken and that in reality there has been no perceptible change 
in the number of people so employed. There may have been 
some increase in what is classed as the indirect employment 
of city labor in farming. Such an indirect employment of 
outside labor is accomplished through the use of factory- 
made machinery and fertilizer. Reasonably accurate data are 
available on all major business expenses of farming to enable 
us to compare the total costs of the national farm production 
in the years 1913 and 1923. These costs include “indirect” 
and “direct” labor costs. The index of total farm operating 
costs in 1923, using the year 1913 as the base, was 161.7 when 
the taxes are included, and 156.6 when the swelling tax bill is 
not included as an operating cost. When all overhead and 
fixed costs, with the taxes and a fair return on land and 
buildings employed in the business of farming, are included, 
the index of costs in 1923 was 155.3. When we compare these 
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foures with the Department of Agriculture’s estimate of 
126.2 as the index of the total farm income in 1923 and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics’ general index number of 154 for 
wholesale prices, we can hardly escape the conclusion that 
there was no appreciable increase in the expense of the actual 
business of farming from 1913 to 1923, that is, in terms of a 
hypothetical changeless standard of value. The changed 
value of the dollar accounts for practically all the rise in 
agricultural costs as well as income in the decade. Thus we 
have materially enlarged our production without causing 
| any noticeable effect in the total real cost. We may therefore 
conclude that,on the average, agriculture in the United States 
is evidently still in the phase of development when increased 
utput is accomplished with decreasing costs per unit of 
product. 
European agriculture, even in the more intensively 
armed districts, appears still to be in the decreasing cost 
stage of the application of the law of variable costs. Germany, 
before the war, was easily the most intensively cultivated of 
the leading European countries. Official documents show that 
in the third of a century before 1913 the food production in 
that country was more than doubled while the amount of 
labor employed was practically stationary, with a slight 
downward tendency, and the land used showed an unques- 
tionable net decrease. The only possible conclusion seems 
to be that agriculture when intensified even as greatly as in 
Germany is still subject to decreasing costs per unit of prod- 
uct with expanding output. This gives room for hope for the 
future in the United States when increased population ren- 
ders profitable a marked expansion of agricultural output. 
These conclusions are not at all surprising in the light of 
technical possibilities in agriculture. Scientific analyses pub- 
ished recently by both German and American authorities 
show that, while the increasing application of any one factor 
that limits production will not give correspondingly increas- 
ing yields, nevertheless, when two or more limiting factors 
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are applied to the crop in increasing measure, the cr Ip in. 
crease tends materially to outdistance the increase in the 
application of these limiting factors. A ten per cent increase 
of both nitrogen and water, when there is a deficiency of both, 
will give more than a ten per cent increase in crop. Scientific 
agriculture aims to build up the supply of all limiting factors 
in correct proportion. With the present known agricultural 
technique there are many opportunities for reducing farm 
costs while increasing the output. In fact one of the greatest 
difficulties in putting the teachings of scientific agriculture 
into practice to-day is that most of the economies in produc. 
tion which science suggests are inseparable from increased 
output. If the majority of farmers adopt these teachings more 
rapidly than expanding demands warrant, the only pos- 
sible outcome is a reduction of prices from glutted markets. 

Scientific agriculture is probably only in its infancy. None 
of its true devotees questions the room for material advance 
in the general field and in the improvement of technique 
based upon such a foundation. The best agriculture to-day 
transforms less than one per cent of the solar energy applied. 
Advance of technique will extend the limits where production 
may ultimately be confronted with the upward phase of the 
variation of costs. 

How far along the road of enlarged agricultural output tt 
may be possible to push the point when the presumably inex- 
orable final application of the increasing cost phase takes 
effect, is a matter of pure conjecture. American agriculture is 
not yet in the growing cost phase, and the fact that German 
agriculture, with a much greater rate of output for the 
available area, is still in the phase of decreasing cost is very 
reassuring. If we maintain the intellectual standards of our 
farm population, and continue our research, America may 
do in the future what Germany does to-day, with propor- 
tionately smaller expenditure of human effort than that used 
in either country at present. 

The limits of possible increase of food production in the 
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world are a subject of dispute. As has been said, British 
quthorities disagree as to the productive capacity of their 
country, but unanimously concede large possibilities of ex- 
pansion. German experts claim that the Fatherland can 
readily repeat in this century the doubling of output which 
took place in the latter part of the nineteenth. The officials 
of the United States Department of Agriculture compute 
that, with the present average standards of production in the 
United Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, and France, the United 
States could support 350,000,000 people on domestic food 
without employing the land usable only for semi-arid pasture, 
the forests, and the waste areas. These same authorities show 
that on German pre-war standards of production and con- 
sumption this country might support 574,000,000 people. 

If we consider the world as a whole, the expansion of food 
production in lands as yet but imperfectly developed offers 
additional possibilities. It is true that the lands most easy of 
access are all utilized to a certain extent, and the general 
picture superficially gives a discouraging promise. However, 
none of even the temperate countries outside of Europe, 
Egypt, and southern Asia has attained the present state of 
American cultivation. Their possibilities include develop- 
ment to our stage and progress thereafter commensurate with 
ours. Much of Africa and unexploited South America are, 
through their elevation, saved from the tropical climate 
natural to their latitude. The tropics themselves will offer 
greater possibilities per acre than the cooler regions when 
man can afford to bother with them seriously. Up to the 
present, climate has proved a powerful factor in retarding 
expansion in these regions, but recent advances in tropical 
medicine and hygiene give reason to think that man will, 
when the time is ripe, conquer the tropics. Indeed, the tropics 
to-day offer no greater obstacles than the American West did 
acentury ago. 

There seems but little likelihood, however, that Occidental 
civilization will ever drive man to explore the utter limits of 
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the soil’s productivity; and there is no valid reason to suppose 
that the expansion of population will ever, unless tempo. 
rarily, overtake the advance in the utilization of agricultural 
technique for cheapening food production. 

Recently Dr. Raymond Pearl has brought together a large 
array of statistics which show that the tendency towards 
growth for nations and other communities is not constantly 
upward but follows a rule similar to that governing the growth 
of an individual. In the early stages there is a progressive 
increase, such as that described by Malthus. Later the rate 
of increase slackens in nations and cities just as truly as in 
the case of individuals. Dr. Pearl points out that France js 
well advanced in this latter stage, and history does not lack 
examples of communities which have stopped increasing, and 
have even gone into a phase of decrease in numbers, without 
the compulsion of military disaster or loss of supplies of food. 
Dr. Pearl has also shown that in the case of nations one cycle 
of growth may be superimposed upon another. The popula- 
tion of the civilized world is now in a cycle of expansion that 
should not carry it into danger of a food shortage, if it follows 
the rule of the growth in smaller communities. Whether or 
not there will be other cycles superimposed upon the present 
one is a very real question. This question, however, does not 
lead us to mere conjecture, for the factors influencing growth 
in population are not altogether unknown. 

There are, it must be remembered, other natural limita- 
tions on the expansion of the race than its food supply, and 
some of these are more restricting. For example, the modern 
expansion of the Occidental populations has been based upon 
industrialism, a high degree of division of labor in which 
profitable employment is found for the multitude with the 
gratification of many more wants than the biological neces 
sities of a hungry people; and the existence of even the pres: 
ent numbers of people depends upon this industrialism. 
Without transportation, Boston and New York would starve 
while the West languished for lack of markets. What about 
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the material bases for our industrialism? Do these suggest no 
limits to the expansion of our population? The fundamental 
basis of industrialism 1s mechanical power, and our present 
sources of power are mainly the fuel supplies stored up for us 
in large but restricted and irreplaceable quantities. Water 
power 1S perennial but limited in quantity. The cheapest and 
most readily usable fuel is nearly gone and will become a 
thing of the past in the near future when our natural gas is a 
matter of history. Oil, which is our next best source of power 
and as yet indispensable as a lubricant, is being rapidly con- 
sumed and is not replaceable. We have enormous supplies of 
coal, but the deposits which can be worked at least cost are 
rapidly being exploited, and at best coal is not inex- 
haustible. The coal for our factories, once it is used, is 
gone. It is a capital store, not a perennial stream as is 
food. Unless we discover new sources of power, even our 
present population could not be maintained indefinitely. New 
sources, doubtless, will appear in time, but to-day they are as 
sionary as synthetic food. Synthetic food is not an impossi- 
bility. These potentialities, however, may not materialize as 
rapidly as we wish, and of the known limits to man’s future 
the shortage of coal is more threatening than that of food. 
Raw materials are essential also to our modern industry 
and the population which lives upon it. The textiles for our 
clothing are necessary for a life in our present habitat, and 
these are agricultural products subject to the same limita- 
tion as our foods. Forest products for our dwellings and 
paper are subject to still greater limitation than our food. 
Food supplies are renewed annually while forests require 
decades or centuries for maturity, and we are already consum- 
ing them more rapidly than they can grow. Again, the metals, 
like coal, are not perennial, although in most cases their 
supply is abundant, and some metals, once mined, may be 
used again repeatedly. It may well be that before the pangs 
of hunger overtake us, we shall be confronted with a lack of 
other prime essentials for our complex existence. Germany 
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was hard pressed, during the latter part of the war, for lack of 
grease for her engines as well as of fats for her people. 

Air and water appear to be available in unlimited quanti- 
ties, but water has been a real factor in the expansion of man 
since the days of Abraham, and it is assuming serious im- 
portance to-day in the case of some of our cities. Some of our 
metropolitan centres are already reaching out long distances 
beyond even surrounding cities for their water supplies. 

But the greatest restrictions upon human expansion may 
perhaps be catalogued under the general heading of the costs 
of social organization. Over a decade ago, leading engineers 
pointed out that industrial centres were spreading out to 
avoid the excessive costs of congested manufacturing areas. 
Transportation may decrease in cost per unit of service as the 
traffic increases, but there seems to be very strong evidence 
to the effect that the expense of terminals has long since 
tended to increase as traffic becomes more dense. There is 
some evidence that food costs are greater in our more indus- 
trialized cities merely through the added cost of merchandis- 
ing in the more complex conditions. The cost of marketing is 
tending to outrun that of production. Even in the case of 
those few foods reaching the consumer in their original form, 
the producer rarely gets one-half of what the consumer pays. 
Hence in the creation of an available and usable food supply 
the farmers’ importance is becoming obscured by the esser- 
tial and expensive character of our marketing service. It is a 
grave question whether our whole life in the larger cities 1s 
not already sO complex that it is subject in a general way to 
increasing costs with increasing density of humanity. 

It is evident also that high social standards are in them- 
selves a powerful factor in limiting expansion of population. 
There is no hard and fast correlation between fecundity and 
these standards either of the nation or the family. But there 
is a general tendency towards a lower fecundity among people 
with high standards of living. The size of families falls of, 
even in the groups with large incomes, as the standard of liv- 
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ing rises. In the lands where Occidental civilization is strong- 
est, the birth rate is much lower than in other parts of the 
world, whereas the greatest birth rate is found among the 
peoples who enjoy the fewest creature comforts and are most 
subject to disease. 

Accordingly, the world’s chief social problem may be to 
popularize higher material standards among the backward 
peoples more rapidly than such peoples are given the power 
over nature which comes with the superficialities of Western 
civilization. If the Chinese learn only our scientific agriculture 
from us, every increase in the food supply may be met by a 
corresponding increase in population. The result would be 
more Orientals to clamor at our gates. On the other hand, if 
the Chinese standard of living, or the zeal for and knowledge 
of more comfortable living, is raised through education as 
rapidly as the agricultural technique is improved, we may look 
eventually for a slackening of pressure on the food resources 
of China and a mitigation of our Oriental problem. However, 
it is easy to exaggerate the food problem in the Orient. China 
and India are subject to famine, but that is more from lack of 
transportation and marketing facilities than from a national 
shortage of food. India is one of the world’s leading grain ex- 
porters and has cattle enough to provide large supplies of beef 
were they managed in accord with Western economies rather 
than Hindu religious beliefs. Theoretically, these nations 
might be industrialized and learn enough of our rules of 
health to allow their rate of growth to be more closely related 
to their high birth rate. Presumably such a development 
would tend to turn them into food importers. But indus- 
tnalization is one of the things that the East least wants, and 
it presupposes an entire reorganization of its economic life. 
Moreover, if the Oriental learns industrialization and hygiene 
rom the West, he will acquire at the same time Occidental 
standards of living which will tend to offset other forces. He 
will learn none of this hurriedly. Meanwhile, Occidental civil- 
vation is acquiring for itself the possession of the food-pro- 
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ducing lands outside the Orient, and the Orientals themselves 
are subject to many other than the alimentary restrictions 
upon their population. 

Apparently Dr. Pearl’s conclusion that, without regard to 
food, nations find some limiting force which makes their in- 
crease approximate the growth of the individual, is wel! 
founded. He forecasts from present indications that the 
maximum population of the United States will be only about 
two hundred million, which is one-third the number that 
could be supplied by even a pre-war German standard of 
production. The ultimate reason for restriction of numbers 
may be biological. The people of France are not increasing 
materially, and yet, although their agriculture is much be- 
hind that of their neighbors, industrial potentialities are not 
lacking which would allow them, if they chose, to purchase 
food more freely than they do from abroad. Some factor other 
than the food supply is limiting their population, while other 
peoples as well-informed on life’s secrets are fruitful and mul- 
tiply and continue to redouble their efforts in replenishing the 
fruits of the earth. 

Thus food is not the sole limitation on man’s increase. Its 
supply, as we have seen, can still be augmented more rapidly 
than man’s probable future rate of growth, and the problem 
calls for neither hopeless pessimism nor heedless optimism. 
Agricultural science must certainly be more fully developed 
and more thoroughly applied. Very careful attention must 
also be paid to the adjustment of the special questions of food 

and population with particular nations in order to av oid en- 
gendering international disturbances. The world’s chief food 
problem, however, is to secure still cheaper and more satisty- 
ing supplies produced by an increasingly prosperous agri- 

cultural population, rather than to mitigate an inexorable 

advance of starvation and misery. 








WINTER RAIN 
By THEODORE MAYNARD 


HESE levels overhung with sullen gray, 
The harsh damp air, the naked iron trees 
That hiss beneath the wind their menaces, 
Watch, as I watch, the sad light fade away, 
And wait, as bitterly as I am waiting, for 
The rattle of icy rain 
Upon this bitten, scarred, and empty plain 
And these morose waters, by whose shore 
Filled with a dark joy I pace up and down 
Exulting in its gloom and in my own. 


The faint light dies, the wind mounts, and the flash 
Of the keen rain across my face is whipped; 

The oak groans and the ash 

Doubles betore the thrust and jerk and clash 

Of the strong gusts; the last few leaves are stripped 
And tossed out on the pocked and pitted lake’s 
Tormented bosom. And in me there wakes 

The spirit of the storm, as I 

Gaze on the tumult of the furious sky. 


I question my perverse and angry mind: 

Is it because the moon is blind? 

The moon that shone serenely when 

Among a group of happy men 

Lightly and laughingly I strode 

In step with them along this very road. 

Or have the dozen years since that miraculous time 
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Of idleness and idle rhyme 

Left nothing quite the same as it was then? 
The fruit is gathered from the barren stalk. 
The friends are scattered. Never shall I walk 
These fields again with them in jest and talk — 
Never again, no, never once again. 


Heart! heart! though all things change, 
Know many a group of friends will range 


These glades when April shall have made them gold; 


And find the joy you found of old; 

And laugh, as you have laughed, beneath the moon 
In a warm night in June. 

And you may live to see 

The wild flowers on the grass, and on the tree 

The tender yellow leaves unfold. 

Look! even now the torrents cease, 

The wind has dropped asleep, the sky grows clear, 
And all the world is wrapped in gentle peace — 
Was it so lovely when you last were here? 
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A JANE AUSTEN LETTER 


WITH OTHER “JANEANA” FROM AN OLD BOOK 
OF AUTOGRAPHS 


By M. A. DEWOLFE HOWE 


N July 18, 1917, there would doubtless have been 

a fitting celebration of the hundredth anniversary 

of the death of Jane Austen if at that moment 

the civilized world had not been battling for its 
life. Instead of waiting for another century to pass, it is well 
to recall the fact that Jane Austen was born December 16, 
1775, and, since a centennial acknowledgment of the world’s 
debt to her was impracticable, to remind the multitudes who 
recognize this debt that the sesquicentenary of her birth 
may be celebrated on December 16, 1925. 

But for the approach of this anniversary, I should hardly 
have been led — as I have been recently — to look into an 
old collection of autographs which illustrates conspicuously 
the wisdom of not throwing too many private papers away 
and of preserving in some degree of order those that are 
spared. It was after the turning of many pages that I came 
upon the autograph letter of Jane Austen’s which there was 
reason to hope the collection might contain. If that had been 
all, it would have been a pleasant but relatively unimportant 
uscovery, for the greater part of the letter may be found in 
print in the second edition of J. E. Austen Leigh’s “ Memoir” 
of his aunt. In both the first and the second edition the 
etter to Jane Austen’s brother, Admiral Sir Francis 
William Austen, which caused the ‘“‘a.l.s.” to be sent to 
America, is printed; and, to set the scene for the corre- 
spondence now to be shown, it is reprinted here. 
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Miss Quincy to Admiral Austen 


Boston, Massachusetts, U. S, 4. 
6th Jan. 1852. 

Since high critical authority has pronounced the delineations 
of character in the works of Jane Austen second only to those of 
Shakspeare, transatlantic admiration appears superfluous; yet 
it may not be uninteresting to her family to receive an assurance 
that the influence of her genius is extensively recognised in the 
American Republic, even by the highest judicial authorities. 
The late Mr. Chief Justice Marshall, of the supreme Court of 
the United States, and his associate Mr. Justice Story, highly 
estimated and admired Miss Austen, and to them we owe our 
introduction to her society. For many years her talents have 
brightened our daily path, and her name and those of her charac- 
ters are familiar to us as “household words.” We have long wished 
to express to some of her family the sentiments of gratitude and 
affection she has inspired, and request more information relative 
to her life than is given in the brief memoir prefixed to her works. 

Having accidentally heard that a brother of Jane Austen held 
a high rank in the British Navy, we have obtained his address 
from our friend Admiral Wormley, now resident in Boston, and 
we trust this expression of our feeling will be received by her 
relations with the kindness and urbanity characteristic of Ad- 
mirals of ber creation. Sir Francis Austen, or one of his family, 
would confer a great favour by complying with our request. The 
autograph of his sister, or a few lines in her handwriting, would 
be placed among our chief treasures. 

The family who delight in the companionship of Jane Austen, 
and who present this petition, are of English origin. Their ancestor 
held a high rank among the first emigrants to New England, and 
his name and character have been ably represented by his de- 
scendants in various public stations of trust and responsibility 
to the present time in the colony and state of Massachusetts. 
A letter addressed to Miss Quincy, care of the Honble Josiah 
Quincy, Boston, Massachusetts, would reach its destination. 


To this letter from Miss Eliza Susan Quincy, one of the 
five daughters of Josiah Quincy, President of Harvard Un- 
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versity from 1829 to 1845, and a collaborator with her 
father in much of his writing, Admiral Austen made reply 
in the following letter, hitherto unprinted. This brother, 
born in 1774, one year before Jane Austen, and seventy- 

eight years old in 1852, died at ninety-one in 1865, as 

\dmiral of the Fleet, the officer of highest rank in the 
British Navy. Early in his distinguished career he had borne 
an important part in the naval warfare of the Napoleonic 
period, especially as captain of the Canopus in the battle of 
St. Domingo. 

Portsdown Lodge, Portsm® 
Jany. 31S 1852 
Madam, 

Altho’ a letter I lately received dated “Boston Massachusets 
Jany. 6th 1852” bears no signature, yet I can hardly be mistaken 
n attributing it to the Lady to whom I am requested to address 
my reply. 

| can have no hesitation in assuring you that it was most 
gratifying to me to receive such a testimonial to the merits of my 
late sister's works, and thereby to learn that their celebrity had 
reached across the Atlantic. 

With reference to the wish of obtaining more information rela- 
tive to the life of Jane Austen, than is given in the brief memorial 
afixed to her latest work, I can only say, that there is little I could 
add to it of a nature to be interesting to strangers. Passing the 
greater part of her life if not in absolute retirement, yet so much 
out of what is commonly meant by the World, rarely mixing with 
any but intimate Friends and near Relations, that it would be 
a matter of much difficulty to recall any circumstance worth 
relating. 

Of the liveliness of her imagination. and playfulness of her 
fancy, as also of the truthfulness of her description of character 

and deep knowledge of the human mind, there are sufficient evi- 

dence in her works; and it has been a matter of surprise to those 
who knew her best, how she could at a very early age and with 
‘pparently limited means of observation, have been capable of 
ucely discriminating and pourtraying such varieties of the 

uman character as are introduced in her works. — In her temper 
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she was chearful and not easily irritated, and tho’ rather reserved 


to strangers so as to have been by some accused of haughtiness of 


manner, yet in the company of those she loved the native benevo. 
lence of her heart and kindliness of her disposition were forcibly 
displayed. On such occasions she was a most agreable companion 
and by the lively sallies of her wit and good-humoured drollery 
seldom failed of exciting the mirth and hilarity of the party. 
She was fond of children and a favorite with them. Her Nephews 
and Nieces of whom there were many could not have a greater 
treat than crouding round and listening to Aunt Jane’s stories. 
I have in my possession several of her letters written to an inti- 
mate friend, who subsequently became my wife and is now de. 
ceased. From these I select one to forward herewith in the con- 
fident belief that no improper use will be made of it. It will be at 
once a specimen of her hand-writing and of the playfulness of her 
mind. The incidents to which it adverts could be interesting only 
to those acquainted with the parties. All mentioned in it are 
dead with the exception of the one named “Charles.” There is 
no date of year affixed, but from collateral circumstances it must 
have been written as early as 1798 or gg. I scarcely need observe 
that there never was the remotest idea of its being published. — 
I shall be glad to know that my letter arrives safely at its destina- 
tion. 
I have the honor to be Madam 
Yours very truely 
Francis W™ Austen 


Miss Quincy 


The letter of Jane Austen’s which her brother sent, with 
this communication, to Miss Quincy appears in the “Men- 
oir” with several small omissions and lacking entirely the 
postscripts written on the same page — the last of the four — 
with the address. It should be said that Miss Martha Lloyd 
and Miss Austen’s brother Francis were not married untt 


1828, when she became his second wife. 
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Yane Austen to Miss Lloyd, Up-Hurstbourne, Andover. 


Steventon Wednesday Eveng. Nov:? 12th [1800]. 


My dear Martha 


| did not receive your note yesterday till after Charlotte had 
left Deane, or I would have sent my answer by her, instead of being 
the means, as I now must be, of lessening the Elegance of your 


new Dress for the Hurstbourn Ball by the value of 3.. You are 
very good in wishing to see me at Ibthrop so soon, & I am equally 
good in wishing to come to you; I beleive our Merit in that respect is 
much upon a par, our Self-denial mutually strong. Having paid this 
sien of praise to the Virtue of both, I shall have done with Pane- 
pyric & proceed to plain matter of fact. — In about a fortnight’s 
time I hope to be with you; I have two reasons for not being able 
to come before; I wish so to arrange my visit as to spend some days 
with you after your Mother’s return, in the 1St place that I may 
have the pleasure of seeing her, & in the 24, that I may have a 
better chance of bringing you back with me. — Your promise in 
my favour was not quite absolute, but if your Will is not perverse, 
You & I will do all in our power to overcome your scruples of 
conscience. — I hope we shall meet next week to talk all this over, 
till we have tired ourselves with the very idea of my visit, before 
my visit begins. — Our invitations for the 19th are arrived, & 
very curiously are they worded. — Mary mentioned to you 
yesterday poor Earle’s unfortunate accident I dare say; he does 
not seem to be going on very well; the two or three last posts 
have brought rather less & less favourable accounts of him. 
This morning’s letter states the apprehensions of the Surgeon 
nat the violent catchings of his Patient have done material injury 
to the bone, which from the first has appeared so nearly broken 
tat any particular iritation or sudden movement might make 
the fracture certain. — John Harwood is gone to Gosport again 
to day. — We have two families of friends that are now in a most 
anxious state; for tho’ by a note from Catherine this morning 
there seems now to be a revival of hope at Manydown, its’ con- 
nuance may be too reasonably doubted. — Mr Heathcote 
iowever who has broken the small bone of his leg, is so good as to 
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be doing very well. It would be really too much to have three 


people to care for! — 

Mary has heard from Cassandra to day; she is now gone with 
Edward & Elizabeth to the Cages for two or three Nights, — 
You distress me cruelly by your request about Books; I cannot 
think of any to bring with me, nor have I any idea of our wanting 
them. I come to you to be talked to, not to read or hear reading, 


I can do that at home; & indeed I am now laying in a stock of 


intelligence to pour out on you as my share of Conversation. — | am 
reading Henry’s History of England, which I will repeat to you 
in any manner you may prefer, either in a loose, disultary, un- 
connected strain, or dividing my recital as the Historian divides 
it himself, into seven parts, The Civil & Military — Religion — 
Constitution — Learning & Learned Men — Arts & Sciences — 
Commerce Coins & Shipping — & Manners; — So that for every 
evening of the week there will be a different subject; The friday’s 
lot, Commerce, Coin & Shipping, You will find the least enter- 
taining; but the next Eveng:’s portion will make amends. — 
With such a provision on my part, if you will do your’s by repeat- 
ing the French Grammar, & Mrs Stent will now & then ejaculate 
some wonder about the Cocks & Hens, what can we want? 
Farewell for a short time — You are to dine here on tuesday to 
meet James Digweed, whom you must wish to see before he goes 
into Kent. — We all unite in best Love, & I am 

Yt very affecte JA.— 


It is reported at Portsmouth that Sir T. Williams is going to be 
married — It has been reported indeed twenty times before, but 
Charles is inclined to give some credit to it now, as they hardly 
ever see him on board, & he looks very much like a Lover. — 


Thursday. — The Harwoods have received a much better account 
of Earle this morning; & Charles, from whom I have just had : 
letter, has been assured by the Hospital-Surgeon that the wound 
is in as favourable a state as can be. 


n 


Miss Quincy had not overestimated the enthusiasm wit 
which an autograph of Jane Austen would be received in her 
family. Witness the following note from her sister Anna, 





Sh 
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Mrs. Robert C. Waterston, whose lines on Robert Gould 


Shaw 


O fair-haired Northern hero 
With thy guard of dusky hue! 
Up from the field of battle 


Rise to the last review 


were “booked” for an anonymous immortality, when in 
her old age they were carved, all inconspicuously, on the 
masonry of the Shaw Memorial by St. Gaudens on Boston 


Common. 


Monday 

Dear Susan 
| am quite excited at the idea of the Austen letter which Papa 
has described, — not exactly in the style of Miss Bates, — but 
still the facts that you have received a letter from the Admiral & 
have actually in your possession one written by the very hand to 
which we owe so much, quite carries me off my feet! — M? Wm 
Jennings delight at the idea of Col. Brandon’s marrying Elinor 
is nothing to it! I can hardly resist rushing up instanter to behold 
them, and nothing but being obliged to remain at home this 
evening prevents me. — Dear Admiral Austen I think he must 
have been like Capt Wentworth when he was young, — and just 
like what Capt Wentworth would be at his age. — He has replied 
with true naval promptness, and evidently deserves to be Miss 
\usten’s brother. Robert desires to add his sincere congratulations 
and thinks you most fortunate in such an autograph. —I never 
expected we should get so near Miss Austen in this world, tho’ 
| have always hoped to find some “‘little coterie in Heaven” where 
| might catch a glimpse of her. — 

| have had a nice visit from Papa. — With love to all and 
congratulations to all true lovers of Miss Austen 

I am ever thine 

Anna, — 


If the house catches on fire to night, — please save the letter. 
| cannot die without the sight. 


Evidently Miss Quincy, in thanking the Admiral for his 
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letter and its precious enclosure, forwarded to him a copy 
of her sister’s note, for thus in turn he made acknowledgme 
of the second letter from his Boston correspondent. Devotees 
of Miss Austen need not be told in which novels to look 
for the characters of her creation to whom allusions are 
made in this and other letters. 

In the trial following the “ Boston Massacre,” John Adams 
and Miss Quincy’s grandfather, Josiah Quincy, Jr., appeared 
in defense of the British Captain Preston and his soldiers. It 


| 


1s apparently to this trial that Admiral Austen refers in the 
third paragraph. 


Admiral Austen to Miss Quincy 


Portsdown Lodge 
March agth 1852 
Dear Madam 

I have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of your letter 
of the 2d inst and desire to assure you of the high gratification 
the perusal of it afforded me, the members of my family and some 
intimate friends to whom it has been shown. They were all de- 
lighted with the enthusiasm displayed by yourself and friends on 
the occasion of your receiving my letter with its enclosure, and are 
satisfied that the autograph of my late sister could not have been 
placed in any hands where it would have been more highly ap- 
preciated. 

I presume we all have vanity. Mine could not but be gratified, 
perhaps I ought to say flattered, by the warm and complimentary 
expressions used by your sister in her note. I do not know whether 
in the character of Capt Wentworth the authoress meant in any 
degree to deliniate that of her Brother. Perhaps she might, but 
I rather think parts of Capt Harville’s were drawn from myself; 
at least the description of his domestic habits, tastes and occupa- 
tions bear a considerable resemblance to mine. Though I had not 
previously met with the lines you have quoted from Lord Mor- 
peth, yet I find they were well known to some of my children, and 
having been published i in one of the Annuals are easily procurable. 
It would therefore be taxing your kindness needlessly to give you 
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‘he trouble of transcribing them, but my sincere thanks are due 
for the obliging offer. I have not the honor of Lord Carlisle’s 
acquaintance, but am well aware of the high estimation in which 
he held my sister’s works; as a proof of it, a report has been 
irculated that on one occasion while absorbed in the perusal of 
Pride & Prejudice his Lordship was summoned to attend a 
Cabinet-council, but unable or unwilling to lay down the book, 
he did not reach the Council-chamber in time to escape a sharp 
rebuke from the Minister for his tardiness. 

I feel greatly obliged by the particulars you have communicated 
relative to your own Family. They could not be otherwise than 
interesting. It is always gratifying to hear of the conduct and acts 

f public men, which bespeak a noble and generous mind, and 
joubtless they are never more striking than when exercised in 
behalf of an Enemy in distress. Perhaps you can inform me if 
there is any published account in existence of the trial to which 
you have referred, and if so how or where it could be procured. 
| should much like to see it. I accept with much thankfulness your 
very kind offer of the Panoramic view of Boston, if you can send 
it without inconvenience. It may be addressed to the care of my 
son, Henry E. Austen Esq? Barrister N° 7 New Square Lincoln’s 
Inn. 

Shortly after sending off my former letter I discovered that the 
manuscript I forwarded with it was written in 1800; the day of the 
week and month agree therewith. — I was in London last week 
and showed your letter to a very intimate female friend who had 
known my sister she mentioned that some years ago she met at 
the house of a Mrs Coxe, a young lady of the name of Anna 
Quincy a native of the U. S. — If your sister was ever in England 
perhaps she was the person. My friend’s maiden name was Cush- 
ng, but she married first a Capt. Hore of the Navy, and secondly 
M' Bedford, whose widow she now is. I must not omit to thank 
you for the kind wish of making acquaintance with any of my 
amily who may chance to visit Boston. I am not aware that such 
an occurrence is at all probable, but should it be so, I feel assured 

any one of them would be delighted to profit by the very friendly 
feelings you have evinced towards the name of Austen. I may as 
Well mention two small mistakes you made in the direction of 
your letter — the first is that my second name is William, tho’ 
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I can well believe my signature is as likely to be read M- as W. 
the other is that I am not a Vice Admiral, having for the las: 
3 years attained the higher rank of Admiral. I wish I could believe 
that in the change of rank I had left every vice behind me. 

I must offer my best respects and good wishes to all your family, 
and assure you how sincerely I am your obliged and faithfu 
friend and humble Servant 

Francis W™ Austen, 


The two ensuing letters relate to a visit paid by Miss 
Quincy’s sister, Mrs. Waterston, with her husband and 
daughter, to Admiral Austen in 1856. 


Miss Quincy to Admiral Francis W™ Austen 


Boston, Massachusetts 
U.S. A. April 22 1856. 

Dear Sir 

The kindness with which you replied in 1852, to letters from us, 
induce me to give a line of introduction to my sister Mrs Waters. 
ton. — You may remember, that to prove the autograph you sent 
us was duly valued, I enclosed her note to me, on its arrival, in 
which she asserted, you must have been the original of Captain 
Wentworth. — As she is now to embark on a visit to England, 
with her husband, & daughter, one of her chief objects is to per- 
form a pilgrimage to the places once the abode of Jane Austen.- 
To see and to converse, with so near a relative of that gifted 
authoress as yourself, would be so high a gratification, that | 
cannot hesitate to claim a few moments of your time & attention. 

Thus you perceive the Electric Telegraph of Genius, — an- 
nihilates the barriers of time & space, & brings into friendly com- 
munication, those who are strangers to each other, & who dwell 
in distant regions. — 

I trust that the same health & prosperity which has been our 
favored lot, since we last exchanged letters, has also been yours. 

And with renewed thanks for your kindness and our best wishes 
for the future 

I am respectfully 


yrs 


Eliza Susan Quincy. 
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Admiral Austen to Miss Quincy 


Portsdown Lodge 
June 19th 1856 

\ly dear Madam, 
Your friendly letter of the 21St of April, was forwarded to me 
, few days since in one from your sister Mts Waterston, with the 
very agreeable information, that together with Mr W. and her 
iaughter she hoped to be able to come to this place on yesterday; 
and | have now the pleasure of adding that we have had (my 2 
jaughters and one son I mean) the gratification of making their 
scquai intance, and I can assure you we have all derived much 
leasure in the meeting. They came up to this place from Ports- 
m uth soon after 12, took luncheon with us and remained till 
o'clock; I would have persuaded them to have remained to dine 
1 us at 6 o'clock, but it did not suit their plan, which I under- 
stood was fixed for their departure for Oxford the next morning. 
| cannot easily describe to you the degree of enjoyment | 
lerived from thus becoming acquainted with your Relations, and 
n the various details I had to enter into with your sister, 
itive to my late sister; and indeed I may say others of my 
ceased family, respecting whom both Mr and Mrs Waterston 
emed desirous of obtaining all possible information. I will not 
tell you all I thought of my Visitors, lest you should suspect me of 
fattery, but I may say this much, that I found them as far as a 
a few hours could enable me to judge, truly amiable, as 
well as right minded and well-informed. The day they were here 
was beautifully fine, so as enable us to be out of doors, during the 
greater part of their stay, and I do hope they derived pleasure 
from the meeting. Of their past & intended wanderings, you will of 
course hear from themselves; but I entertain a hope that before 
they undertake their return voyage across the Atlantic, we shall 
the pleasure of seeing them again; Mt Waterston expressed 
an intention of visiting Hampshire again before returning home, 
1 that case has kindly promised to come again to Portsdown 
Lodge, where I shall be (if spared so 'ong) truly happy to see him 
with his amiable wife and pretty daughter, and shall hope to 
tsuade them to favor me with a visit of a few days. — I feel that 
ight to apologize for not having made any effort to keep up 


t of 
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the correspondence which in so friendly a spirit you began some 
four years ago; but besides that at my advanced age letter writing. 
except on business, is somewhat more of a toil than it used to be. 
there are so few subjects on which I could hope to interest you, 
that I rather shirked the attempt. If you will kindly admit of this 
as a sufficient explanation, I shall be glad; if not I can only sa, 
I have no better to offer, and must suffer “Judgement to go by 
default” — Your sister will probably have told you, that the son 
whose address you furnished her with as a mean of enquiring 
respecting myself, was taken from this world in May 1854 after 
a short illness; and I may add that from his character and conduct 
since he arrived at manhood, I have the strongest assurance that 
he has from a firm belief in the doctrines of our Holy Religion, 
passed to a happy Eternity. It is a solace to Parents when called 
to follow a child to the grave, to have such a hope, as I have 
respecting my departed son. 

I hope that the clouds, which have been for some months past 
threatening the political atmosphere of our respective countries 
are now clearing away, and that we shall be spared the heart- 
rending thought of war between two nations of the same blood, 
same language, and nearly similar institutions, the only nations 
in the civilized world, who live under the blessing of free constitu- 
tions. Horrible would be such a war! 

With every good wish I beg to subscribe myself your faithful 
and obliged friend 


Francis W™ Austen. 
Miss Quincy 


In the midst of our Civil War the correspondence between 
Admiral Austen and Miss Quincy was resumed. This letter, 
written as he was approaching ninety, is the last from him 
that is found in the book of autographs. The allusions to the 
Prince Consort, the Prince of Wales, and the war between the 
North and South explain themselves. There can be little 
doubt that “Mr. Quincy’s speech,” to which Admiral Austen 
refers, was the vigorous patriotic address delivered by Josiah 


A 


Quincy before the Union Club of Boston, on February 29, 
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1863, when he had just passed his ninety-first birthday. 
In 1864 he died. 


Admiral Austen to Miss Quincy 


Portsdown Lodge 
May 1gth 1863 

My dear Madam, 

| was very much pleased a few weeks ago by the receipt of 
your letter. It was gratifying to be assured that although we are 
not personally acquainted, I held that place in your regard which 
could lead you to wish to continue such an intercourse as under 
existing circumstances might be maintained between us. It was 
most gratifying also to receive a further proof of the high estima- 
tion in which my late sister’s works are held by yourself and 
near connections, and to be further assured that her talent as an 
authoress was duely appreciated on the other side of the Great 
Atlantic; such testimony affords reasonable expectation that her 
name will be well known long after the present generation has 
passed away, wherever the English language is spoken or under- 
stood. I was glad also to be assured that the Books I took the 
liberty of requesting you to accept the produce of my Daughter’s 
pen, had been received and that the perusal of them had afforded 
you some pleasure. She has as you probably know, published sev- 
eral other works of imagination; not all in my opinion of equal 
merit, but the last she has given to the world, called “The Mis- 
takes of a Life,” is I think equal, if not superior in deliniation of 
character, as well as beauty of language, to any of its predecessors. 

Sad indeed was the day for England, when it pleased the 
Almighty to deprive our gracious and beloved Sovereign of her 
consort, to whom she was most fondly as well as deservedly 
attached, and who by his example as well by his precepts was 
doing all that depended on him to educate his children in such 
principles as would best insure their future well-doing, and make 
them what they ought to be Examples and Patterns to the rising 
generation; To the prudent care and good judgment of Prince 
Albert in the education of the Royal Progeny, may I think be 
attributed (supported as we are assured it was by the Queen’s 
influence), the many estimable points of character which have been 
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exhibited by the Prince of Wales. It is to be sincerely hoped he 
will in his future life continue to adorn his high station, so that 
whenever in process of time he may become Sovereign of these 
realms, he may remember that he has high and important duties 
to perform, and that he is placed in that exalted station not for 
his own gratification, but for the good of the many millions of his 
fellow creatures, who will be his subjects, but not his slaves, 
His union with the Princess of Denmark, has as we all hope taken 
place under the most auspicious circumstances, and will it 
hoped, help to keep him from those vices which too many of the 
youths of the Aristocracy fall into and of which there was so sad 
an example in the life of the last who held the same title as he 
now enjoys. All that we hear of the Princess, beyond the fact of 
her personal attractions which are admitted to be very great, is 
greatly in her favor; she is said to be most pleasing in her manners, 
and amiable in disposition. 

I am unwilling to enter on the discussion of Political matters, 
as regards the two parties into which the Inhabitants of the 
U. S. of N. America are unhappily divided, fearing that I might 
give utterance to opinions which would militate against your 
feelings, but one thing I may venture to say, namely that I have 
deeply deplored the events which have taken place causing such 
dreadful loss of life, and consequent spread of misery amongst the 
whole population: One shudders at the thought of the horrors 
which have been enacted in the last two years! Any thing surely 
would be preferable to a continuance of such scenes, — and yet 
as far as can be judged from passing events, there seems no present 
prospect of a termination being put to them. —I received the 
Printed paper containing Mf Quincy’s speech, which I was glad 
to read; To have heard it delivered viva voce, must have [been ] very 
delightful to those who had the happiness of his acquaintance. 
I was very glad to hear of Mt & Mrs Waterston’s welfare, and 
must beg you to present my best regards to both, in which my 
Daughter Fanny most cordially joins. The Dell and Garden wre re 
they sat is now getting on its summer attire, and | am told 
looking beautiful —I say I am told, for unhappily I am sos le 
to get so far. I have been for a considerable time suffering from 
severe rheumatic attacks, which have so far crippled me, as © 
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eans of a wheel-chair. I must not however complain, having for 
many years of a long life been blessed with an unusual degree of 
health. You may perhaps have seen in some English Paper, that 
| have been raised to the highest grade in the Naval Service, 
that of Admiral of the Fleet which is equivalent to Field Marshal 
, the Army. There never have been at one time more than 3 
Officers of this rank, of which there are now three, and I am the 
second. It is gratifying to have attained this last step; But it 
would be bad for England if all her Admirals were such poor 
snfeebled objects as he who is now addressing you. 

Believe me my dear Madam to be most respectfully and sin- 

rely your’s 

Francis Wm Austen. 


With the death of Admiral Austen the correspondence with 

s family did not come to an end. Five years after his death 
his is nephew, the Rev. J. E. Austen Leigh, a nineteenth- 
century Vicar of Bray, having produced the first edition of 
“Memoir” of Jane Austen, and planning for the second, 
wrote to Miss Quincy, received the copy of the letter of No- 
rember 12, 1800, to Martha Lloyd which he used in that 
lume, and | expressed his thanks for this piece of co-opera- 


7. E. Austen Leigh to Miss Quincy 


Bray Vicarage — Maidenhead 
Berks. 
Nov. 28th 1870 
My dear Madam 
Early in this year I received from you a very kind & acceptable 
etter on the subject of my memoir of my Aunt Jane Austen. | 
w venture to trouble you with a renewal of our correspondence 
lor two reasons, 

] wish to inform you that I am preparing a second Edition 
of my work. It will be smaller & less expensive than the former 
tdition, being made to range with, & to form an additional Vol. 
to Bentley’ s last Edition of the novels; but it will contain more 
matter, The narrative itself will be a little enlarged. Some more, 
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I do not yet know how many more letters will be added. The 
cancelled Chapter in Persuasion will be given: and it will contain 
a short tale, never before published, written in letters, & entitled 
“Lady Susan.” The autograph copy of this little work was 
bequeathed by the author to her neice, (my cousin) Lady Knatch- 
bull, formerly Fanny Knight: the widow of a Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull, who some twenty years ago was a member of a Tory Cabinet, 
She has just given me permission to print this tale. She has 
also many letters from our Aunt, which she would willingly place 
in my hands, but unfortunately they cannot be found. She is a 
very old Lady, and though perfectly intelligent on any subject 
that may be brought before her, has quite lost her memory, & 
does not know what she has done with them. It is the hope of 
recovering this lost treasure that delays my 24 Edition. Whenever 
it is published, I hope that you will accept a copy, if Mr. Bentley 
can undertake to send such a trifle in safety across the Atlantic. 

2dly, I have a favor to beg of you, one which has already been 
offered & declined, namely that you would send me a copy of the 
letter which the Admiral sent to you. I need not trouble you 
with stating how it came to pass that I have no longer a copy 
of this letter in my possession, but simply assure you that I shall 
be truly grateful if you would grant this request. I do not desire 
to insert it in my work as a whole, but there are parts of it which 
would be very useful to me. 

I am, my dear Madam, 

ever sincerely yours, 


J Edwd Austen Leigh 


Dec. 30th 1870 

Bray Vicarage, Maidenhead 

My dear Madam 
More than common thanks are due to you for the minute 
accuracy with which you have copied for me my Aunt’s letter. 
The task which I ventured to impose upon you has indeed been 
executed as if it were a labour of love. The right date of the letter 
is certainly Nov. 1800. Another of hers will appear, written Just 
four days before; and these two are the earliest of her letters that 
I have ever seen. Lady Knatchbull’s peculiar condition of health 
precludes all hope of obtaining more letters from her: & !t 
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determined to wait no longer for them, but to procede to publica- 
rion at once. The new Edition however will be enriched with 
more of my Aunts unpublished writings than I before mentioned; 
especially with extracts from a work which she began within six 
months of her death, & continued to work at as long as she could 
work at all. It is a rough unfinished sketch, requiring much 
F pruning & polishing; but I do not think that it ‘smells of apoplexy’ 
ike the homilies of Gil Blas’ famous Archbishop. 

| am much obliged by the notice of Jane Austen which you 
sent. Few if any of the notices which my memoir elicited in Eng- 
land have pleased me so well. There is a beauty & delicacy of 
touch about it which is delightful to my taste. It is curious how 
much it contains which I had to hunt out for myself some years 
later. Surely no language was ever so widely spread as the English, 
which, not to mention our innumerable Colonies, is written & 
spoken in equal purity on both sides of the Atlantic. We are having 
what we consider a severe winter. The ground has been covered 
with snow, about 2 inches deep, for the last 9 days. There has 
been continuous frost all that time, with every appearance of 


continuance. My sons & one of my daughters are skating every 
day, 


This letter will leave me in one year, to be received by you in 
another. | beg you to accept my wishes that it may be a year of 
health and happiness to you, and all in whom you are interested. 

lam, my dear Madam, 

yours sincerely 


Js Edwd Austen Leigh 
P.S 
l ought not to forget to thank you for your offer of copies of the 


Admiral’s letters, but I have no occasion to give you that trouble: 
[have already given you enough. 


It remains only to be added that had the Vicar of Bray 
accepted Miss Quincy’s offer of copies of the Admiral’s 
etters, the fragments of information and of sidelight upon 
Miss Austen and her brother which have waited all these 
years for publication might have become accessible to her 
host of lovers more than half a century ago. 








SOME NOVELISTS IN MID-STREAM 
By HELEN MACAFEE 


OW comfortable it is to sit down with a novel of 
the careless days of Squire Western — or even of 


Squire Thorne of Ullathorne. Across their pages 
none of our Social Problems casts its advancing 
shadow —neither Property nor Divorce nor anything else 


with a modern capital. No pseudo-scientific hypothesis of 


sex or adolescence lies in ambush for the unwary. Even the 
diction is refreshing in its freedom from our too familiar 
phrases; page after page goes by without a single “subli- 
mate” or “‘sophisticate” or “‘devastating.” There is no need 

bother about technical innovations and whether they 
mean the death of fiction, since fiction has gone merrily on 
ever since. For a few hours the burden of contemporaneity 
is lifted, and the things that inspire the morning leaders 
cease to trouble one’s roving thoughts. 

Of course, these novels did not offer similar advantages t 
the subscribers to their first editions. Many of Moll Flanders’ 
patrons must have felt for their purses as they followed her 
amazing adventures, and Fielding’s fellow citizens may we! 
have been uneasy about the source of his “crook stuff” 
“Jonathan Wild.” gh a generation that has been harrowed 
by the verse of Mr. T. S. Eliot and the memoirs of the World 
War, it is hard to aagine that the battles of Trollope’ 
clerics stirred in their first witnesses the disquiet of current 
affairs. Yet this is what I find printed on the cover of m 

faded, second-hand copy of “Barchester Towers” “Me 
Trollope presents from the novelist’s point of view many 0! 
the scandalous facts recently become notorious regarding 
the alienation of our old ecclesiastical endowments, alms- 
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houses, and hospitals to other purposes than the mainte- 
nance of the poor. Under the fictitious name of Barchester 
Hospital many of the abuses” . . . and so on. Fancy the 
luxury of being able to afford national excitement over the 
treatment given to a handful of decrepit pensioners. As for 
the vexed matter of literary form — there were doubtless 
sood Londoners in the spring of 1760 who felt that “The 
Life and Opinions of Tristram Shandy, Gentleman” marked 
the final disintegration of the story-teller’s art. 

In all times, people have, as we know, been subject to mis- 
civings about the effort and direction of their age. Even in 
the more unruffled periods of religious faith, the weight of 
questioning has never been entirely removed — it has merely 
been shifted to a Supreme Being. And it is, as we also know, 
hard to see one’s own time in the scale of history. Yet allow- 
ing, as far as is humanly possible, for these errors of proxim- 
ity, it does seem as if our particular century had been unusu- 
ally tortured by incertitude. Perhaps it is the piling up of 
new facts from the physical sciences that has upset our 
intellectual balance. Perhaps it is the expanding conscious- 
ness of other civilizations in other parts of the world that has 
caused us to distrust the finality of our own standards. 
Everywhere one hears the same discussions: whether we are 
not on the wrong track in this art, in that art, in all the 
arts. It is questioned even whether we have not been on the 
wrong track for the last two thousand years. The pre-Raph- 
aelite school has given place to the pre-Periclean, and when 
our fundamentalist critics talk of returning to the “ primi- 
tive,” they have in mind something much longer ago and 
farther away than the ¢trecento. One can do very little explor- 
ing in modern fiction or sculpture or music without going 
aground on the continent of Conrad’s “Heart of Darkness.” 

Yet with all its gloomy councils and cynical speculation, 
we cannot help liking to come back to our age. We should 
have no luck in keeping away from it if we tried, for it holds 
us restless but still fascinated. After a holiday of no matter 
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how serene absorption in Boswell or Jane Austen or Keats, 
we return with inevitable zest to the latest work of Robin. 
son or Strachey or Conrad. I say Conrad because, although 
he is dead, he so concentrated in himself the forces of our 
time that it is impossible to think of it without him. How 
fitting it seems that his last novel should have been left 
unended so that we must always see him still brooding over 
it, and brooding over the whole spectacle of modern life, as 
if he were looking at life eternal. It is from these writers who 
in the narrow sense “abide our question,” because they are 
close to us, or because their work is yet unfinished, that we 
cannot free ourselves even if we would. 

Critics have a way of speaking of the older artists — 
perhaps especially the novelists —as if their fates were 
settled. We know what to expect now, or so we think, of Mr. 
Wells and Mr. Galsworthy and Mrs. Wharton. We may 
expect a great deal, but we feel that they will never again 
surprise us. This view has its obvious danger, for freshness 
is one of the first elements of art. The reviewers who be- 
lieved they had Mr. Hardy’s measure before he published 
“The Dynasts” had, as we say, “another thought coming 
to them.” 

All the same, there is a very particular excitement — an 
excitement that most of us crave — about taking up a new 
work by a writer of ability still plainly in mid-channel —a 
novel, perhaps, by Mr. Forster or Miss Cather, by Mrs. 
Woolf or Sinclair Lewis, D. H. Lawrence, Brett Young, or 
Sherwood Anderson. You suspect that whatever they have 
done in the past, they still have it in them to take you by 
storm. Some of them have startled their readers — even 
upset them — in the last year; and the books by which they 
have accomplished this feat are worth considering together. 

No one whom I have encountered predicted “Arrow- 
smith.” Of course, plenty of people had been convinced that 
“Main Street” and “Babbitt” would be followed by an 
interesting book, but not by the one that did follow. That's 
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the fun of fiction and of criticism. Neither can be reduced to 
an exact law of intellectual probabilities. Now, the work of 
Sinclair Lewis bears certain unmistakable marks that seem 
as little likely to admit of change as the leopard’s pro- 
verbial spots. It has features by which we shall always 
know it and wish to know it. Mr. Lewis has been and will 
doubtless continue to be a rough-rider among stylists, 
careless of a great many niceties that were important to 
Pater and Flaubert. But “Arrowsmith” seems better writ- 
ten than the earlier successes, its effects achieved with less 
explosive effort, fewer obvious mannerisms. This is, I imag- 
ine, not so much because of any change in the author’s 
attitude towards good craftsmanship as because of the 
greater intensity with which this tremendously long piece 
of work was conceived. Aside from a few flourishes, like the 
scientific formula at the end, it was done with an unex- 
pected control. 

Sinclair Lewis is a satirist, and his stories of whatever 
social group he may choose to depict, whether they are 
realtors in their offices or scientists in their laboratories, will 

— be satirical. Something more astringent than the 
milk of human kindness flows in his veins. Inevitably, there 
is full measure of lampooning in “Arrowsmith” — as in the 
account of the “health week” that came to a delightfully 
farcical end — lampooning of the sort that was done so 
easily and effectually in “Main Street.”” And most of Mr. 
Lewis’s characters are still made more or less unbearable — 
you admire and respect Gottlieb — it is for the man’s career 
rather than the man himself that your sympathies are en- 
listed. Yet the whole satirical design of the book is executed 
with greater breadth and power than its predecessors. In 
what direction will Sinclair Lewis’s next book take him? 
After “Arrowsmith,” few readers will care to hazard a 
prophecy, and few, I should think, will wish to miss it. 
Sometime I hope he will conceive a rising politician — or a 
politician who tries to rise. With what massed light and dark 
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he could render an aldermen’s hearing, or a small-town 
caucus! He has Daumier’s power of illustration. 
Superficially, the case of Virginia Woolf presents a shar 
contrast with that of Mr. Lewis. No one who has followed j: 
even in a casual way can have had any illusion of certainty 
about it except the certainty that her next book would not 
be very like the one before. Mrs. Woolf delights in crossing 
fresh fields. ‘‘Jacob’s Room” was a long way from “The 
Voyage Out,” and “Mrs. Dalloway” stands at a consider. 
able distance from both. Naturally, since they are all the 
products of one mind — and what an interesting mind — it 
is possible to find in them common qualities. Mrs. Woolf is 
always mobile, and never dull, except in an occasional short 
story —a form that does not seem to suit her talents as di 
the novel and the essay. That she is a shrewd and persuasive 
critic we have recently learned from “The Common Reader.” 
In her longer pieces of fiction there have been, from the first, 
brilliancy of attack and a gusto in carrying through the 
narrative which we associate with work in new mediums. 
But the tasks she has undertaken in the three novels men- 
tioned have differed very widely, and I can see no logical 
development (perhaps I should say no obvious development 
in her fiction such as can be seen, for example, in the widely 
differing novels of Henry James. Development there has 
been, however, whether its logic is obvious or not. “Mrs. 
Dalloway” is a more engaging performance than “The 
Voyage Out,” and if it is less ambitious in scope than 
“Jacob’s Room,” this story of one day in London is, I think, 
more clearly realized. In the structural perfection with 
which the themes are developed and held together, it 's 
akin to an orchestral composition. And if one cannot 
imagine in what mode Mrs. Woolf is at this moment 
working — supposing that she is already committed t 
another effort —her career will be as well worth watching. 
She is a born inventor and is sure to take initiatives that 
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will be interesting in themselves as well as for their effect 
on the immediate future of fiction. 
Among the younger English novelists who have produced 
a shelf of books, Sheila Kaye-Smith seems to depend least 
upon innovation, less even than Mr. Swinnerton, who has 
1ot recently varied his essential scheme. Relying wisely 
upon her ease of narrative and resourcefulness in grouping 
characters, she keeps her way without regard to the experi- 
ments of others. The more mechanical part of her business 
seems to give her no trouble; she has the dexterity of Trol- 
lope. How single-minded her fiction is appears from. the fact 
that it has been a matter for general comment with the re- 
viewers of “The George and the Crown”’ that a section of 
the story was transferred from the author’s customary 
Sussex to the Island of Sark. And it is this part of her latest 
story that best succeeds. It conveys very distinctly the 
background of the clannish islanders, who eke out a poor 
living on their cliff-top farms by fishing in the dangerous 
seas. | have wondered about these backgrounds which are 
)important in Sheila Kaye-Smith’s novels. Her pictures of 
Sussex or Sark haven’t the picturesque sweep of Mr. Law- 
rence’s scenes — the mountain scenes with which he likes 
to end his novels — nor are they filled with a poet’s observa- 
tion of natural beauties, large and small, like those of Mr. 
Hardy. But they have a curiously constant and vivid rela- 
tion with her people, and thus they serve her ends. For Miss 
Kaye-Smith is no adventurer in literary forms. She is inter- 
ested primarily in character, and when one thinks over her 
ener and then looks ahead, one asks, not what new types of 
iovel she will discover, but what portraits she will add to 
her gallery of living people and — now that she has moved 
utside of Sussex — where she will go to find them. 
_ the will to describe, to proceed by 1 images, is still strong 
n D. H. Lawrence. What pictures there are in “St. Mawr” 
of of the magnificent horse, who is the central figure, the unify- 
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ing symbol, of that long short story! Yet he does them with 
greater brevity and restraint than in his earlier work, as if 
he desired to subordinate this talent, one of his most notable 
talents, to others. At least this is the impression I gain from 
reading the last pages of this story after “The Lost Girl.” 
On the other hand, the philosophic mood has grown on 
him. “St. Mawr” is merely a stage in the pilgrimage of his 
fiction in search of finality. It is possible to see how one book 
after another carries on this endeavor, each presenting some 
aspect of what is to the author the complete truth; but the 
end is not yet in sight. Perhaps before the end, he will have 
turned to some other literary form, to poetry, or to philo- 
sophical exposition, which he has already attempted. 
The infusion into all Mr. Lawrence’s books of recent 
psychological theories (which he has never taken over with- 
out making his own) gives them a strictly contemporaneous 
cast. They could not by any stretch of fancy have belonged 
to any other age, and it is particularly difficult to imagine 
how another age will look at them. Novelists in the past 
who have bound up their work closely with the philosophy 
of their period seem as a result to have suffered in the esteem 
of posterity. There are very few examples to bring to mind, 
because novels heretofore have for the most part avoided 
conscious theorizing. George Eliot, however, indulged in it, 
and the embodiment of the point of view which she took 
over from nineteenth-century thought has undoubtedly 
contributed to her loss in favor, as compared with Jane 
Austen or Emily Bronté, who committed themselves to no 
formal system, merely accepting the world as they found it, 
with such reservations as their special powers of humor and 
romance dictated. But this is not the whole explanation of 
our attitude towards George Eliot. And there is, of course, 
to be considered in any argument as to the relation between 
permanent art and changing schools of thought the great 
exception of Dante, whose genius transcended the most 
rigid of all applications of a particular system to a work ol 
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universal literature. However, Mr. Lawrence may come out 
on this score — and one cannot help being anxious to see 
how he does — his extraordinary dramatic energy, again 
exhibited in “St. Mawr,” will have to be counted upon in 
anything he may write. 

It is apparent from the prose of certain writers that they 
are poets as well. This holds true for Hardy and de la Mare, 
for Emily Bronté and Elinor Wylie, for D. H. Lawrence and 
Willa Cather. It is not that they ever produce at their best 
that hybrid known as the “prose-poem.” It is only that 
there is observable in their prose a sensitiveness to technique 
and a richness of detail which poetry brings into full play, 
and which is seldom developed by any other discipline. 
The alliance between these two forms is most noticeable in 
descriptive passages, though it does not end there. Like “St. 
Mawr,” ‘The Professor’s House”’ takes us into the South- 
west, and gives a sense of its warm colors and vast sun- 
burned spaces. But memorable as is the sketch of the Blue 
Mesa with the lost cliff city, it is not with outward and 
visible images that Miss Cather is most concerned. Her last 

novel is primarily a story of interiors, one within another — 
the a s house, the old study up under the eaves, the 
inward places of the mind. 

Her full-length portraits are always impressive, and one 
could identify them unsigned. Their subjects, whom she 

knows so well how to choose, are as various as human beings 
may be; but they are all alike in this — they are people who 
want something from life and they go out to get it in their 
own way, which is not the way of others. And so there is at 
the end gain and irreparable loss, hard-won achievement and 
tragedy. Professor St. Peter’s life is less sharply limned than 
Claude’s or Antonia’s. Miss Cather is growing speculative, 
putting questions that it is more and more difficult to an- 
swer. How much she leaves one to ponder! 

And having said that, I must now add that I wish there 
had been more of “The Professor's House.” There is, per- 
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haps, enough about Mrs. St. Peter, and one could not know 


more of Augusta or the superb Marsellus if another hundred 
pages had been written on them. But what about Lillian and 
her relation with Outland, and about Tom Outland himself? 


Miss Cather is a learned woman — learned in the way of 


one human being with another; and in the way of the world 
with its diverse children. And she has the secret of making 
her wisdom desirable. I should have liked to read some of 
the pages from that diary of Tom Outland’s that he hid on 
the Mesa. Yet for them I am not sure that I should be 
willing to exchange his story in the transcript as it is given. 
We novel-readers are always crying for the moon, and 
sometimes do not see that what we have got is equally 
magical. 

At a time when it was being generally assumed that fiction 
had been exclusively committed to themes of sex, it is ar- 
resting to find two such important novels as “Arrowsmith” 
and “The Professor’s House” focussing on_ intellectual 
activity, with criticism that cannot be disregarded of our 
educational institutions. Mr. Lewis levels at them heavy 
squarely aimed blows, as is the habit of satirists. Miss 
Cather’s criticism of them, like her criticism of life as a 
whole, is more indirect, tentative, glancing, but none the 
less useful for that. 

Two other new novels that give this effect of tentativeness, 
this 1 impression of feeling their way, are Christopher Mor- 
ley’s “Thunder on the Left” and Sherwood Anderson’ 
“Dark Laughter.” But they deal less with the growth of the 
mind than with the coming of age of the emotions, the fulfil- 
ment of the instincts. In most ways it would be hard to think 
of two books more unlike, for each of these authors is very 
much “his own man.” With their general approach to their 
subjects, through question, wonder, surmise, and with one 
particular parallel that may be noted only as a coincidence, 
the similarity ends. 

Mr. Morley has a remarkably discerning eye for quote 
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tions, and he treats us generously to four before he begins 
his story, of which two are so good that we beg leave to re- 
peat them. He culls this from Sir Eustace Peachtree’s ‘‘ Dan- 
gers of this Mortal Life” (both title and author sound too 
good to be historic): ““Among the notionable dictes of antique 
Rome was the fancy that when men heard thunder on the 
left, the gods had somewhat of speciall advertisement to 
impart.” Well, let us admit at once that Mr. Morley has 
“somewhat of speciall advertisement to impart.” And this 
he quotes from Goldsmith, who has never got full credit for 
the perspicacity that was his because of the old tale about 
the bloom-colored coat: “The undertaking a comedy not 
merely sentimental was very dangerous.” Dangerous, in- 
deed! Could any scheme for a novel involve more pitfalls 
than that of “Thunder on the Left’’ — an exploration of the 
pangs and rewards of maturity which begins with a chil- 
dren’s party, then projects itself forward twenty-one years, 
and finally returns to its starting-point — in time, that is. 
A pretty fable requiring a light touch and offering opportuni- 
ties for poignant contrasts. Mr. Morley might, of course, 
have left it at that. But he was not content to do so, and we 
are grateful to him for pushing his powers to the limit, even 
though he risked overstraining them. He is bent on ferreting 
out our most shadowy motives — especially the motives of 
the fourth decade — and on catching what may be called 
the asides of consciousness. Here is a characteristic page: 
“The single swathe of sunshine carved the hall, dividing 
it into two dusks as the word Now divides one’s mind. All, 
all unchanged: the series of hemispherical bronze gongs at 
the dining-room door, the wakeful asthma of the tall clock, 
the wide banistered stairway with its air of waiting to creak. 
The soft, gold-sliced shadow trembled with small sounds, 
and light voices of children drifted down from above. If this 
was still real, then what was her life of to-day? Why pretend 
any longer to make the world seem reasonable? It was all a 
delightful ironic farce with an audience applauding the 
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wrong moments and the Author gritting his teeth in the 
wings. What use was Time if it availed so little? 

“The broad stream of sunlight flowed through the house 
like a steady ripple of Lethe, washing away the sandy shelves 
of trivial Now, dissolving little edges of the past and future 
into its current, drawing all Time together in one clear on- 
ward sluice. What are we waiting for, she wondered. What 
is everyone waiting for, always? She was painfully aware 
of George standing near her. It was not silence that sundered 
them, but their grotesque desire to speak.” 

Like all tales with an admixture of delicate fantasy, 
“Thunder on the Left” should be read through at a sitting. 
Thus, in this instance, one is carried through a section late 
in the book of rather wordy unspoken monologues; and one 
keeps to the end the mood necessary to the enjoyment of the 
whole, not always easily recoverable in a work-day world 
once it is broken. After that, the many perplexing and en- 
tangling questions which Mr. Morley raises will be likely to 
engage for some time the “ruminations” of thought. 

Certainly such novels as these are — to us — disturbing 
in their modernity, in their application to what we know of 
to-day and what we can glimpse of to-morrow. But they are 
the work of writers who are coming to maturity in our age, 
whose business it is to show us its pressure. And we cannot 
wish them away or hold them responsible for the time-spirit. 
Popular opinion has a strange way of making personal 
issues with artists. From a gallery of Lely’s portraits, let us 
say, it jumps to the conclusion either that all the Maids of 
Honor at the court of Charles the Second were alike in their 
prettiness, or that Lely could paint nothing else. Probably 
there are as many oval-faced, cupid-mouthed girls to-day as 
there were in the seventeenth century, though one would 
never guess it from an exhibition of studies by a modern like 
Toulouse-Lautrec. It is merely that our painters happen 
be more interested in other things. True, the greater the 
artist, the more he rises above his hour — that is, frees him- 
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self from its venial weaknesses — its pretenses, and its 
absurdities — but no man can get away from his own time 
in any larger sense. And if he could, we should lose the keen 
edge of our interest in his work. It is altogether another 
matter to allow ourselves the luxury of turning back to an 
eighteenth-century writer, who did his duty by a period into 
which we, removed from its realities, can now enter with 
dramatic ease. We expect our contemporaries to go on voy- 
s ages of discovery and to return with strange reports. We 
expect them to disturb and defy our complacence. 

Among the novelists who have in the material estimate a 
small body of work to their credit, two or three have recently 
produced books that raise especially interesting questions 
for the drift of our fiction. One of them is Elinor Wylie, who 
» has shown herself a person to reckon with whether she writes 
in verse or her highly individualized prose. Two years ago 
“Jennifer Lorn” marked her capture of a new outpost. As 
in most such cases, this “sedate extravaganza” was a succés 
d'estime rather than a general favorite, for, as Frazer has 
reminded us, two of the oldest fears in human nature are the 
fear of the new and the fear of iron — and there was both 
novelty and intellectual hardness in this work. After that, 
“The Venetian Glass Nephew” does not perhaps startle us, 
except by the surprise it affords that the author could find 
a second time material to hand so precisely adapted to her 
highly specialized gifts. She is still rolling the flavor of the 
late eighteenth century under her tongue. But here she 

turns to its Italian episodes, yielding, even more com- 
pletely than before, to its urbane yet romantic spirit, in a tale 
—novel is too sober a word — of a youth of finest Murano 
glass, who falls in love with a creature of even rarer earth. 
Like the friends of this exquisitely frangible youth, the 

reader will come into contact with him at his peril, and will 
hardly get off without prick or cut, for the story has a sharp 
irony. It has also abundance of humor, notably in the gay 
addition it offers to the Casanova memoirs, and it is told 
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throughout in a polished, figurative, provocative style. 


Artists are leaders, not followers, who reveal to us our un. 


realized predilections. One of the recognitions to which “The 
Venetian Glass Nephew” helps us is the fact that we have 
not lost our love for fantastic romance — which is as old as 
Cupid and Psyche and older, for it was one of the very ear. 
liest of man’s “‘nets to catch the wind.” 

Because of their striking qualities, Elinor Wylie’s novels 
are likely to give an impetus to others who were perhaps 
already looking towards extravagant themes. Though she 
was not a lonely pioneer — several writers have been push- 
ing interesting experiments in this direction — her Intensity 
and a clairvoyant understanding of her private domain make 
her a force in the movement away from literal representation. 

Quite another type of romance is to be found in Margaret 
Kennedy’s “Constant Nymph.” It is in a less precious and 
more popular vein. Indeed, its central characters are the 
Genius and the patient Grizel — in modern dress, of course 
— beloved of generations of readers. But they are presented 
with freshness and charm, and a delightful picturesqueness 
pervades the entire first part of the story, which introduces 
us to Sanger’s Circus in its Tyrolese home. After the intro- 
duction is over, the interest declines. “‘The Constant 
Nymph” is a good novel. What is it that prevents it from 
being a notable one — if we may assume, for argument, at 
least, that this is the truth? Is it that the author does not take 
us on a voyage of discovery? The story is tragic, and yet 
we do not feel the stimulation, the disquiet, that comes from 
seeing fate in a way not known to us before driving charac- 
ters on to their appointed ends. Following a fashion over- 
familiar to-day, the dice seem to be loaded against the wite 
and in favor of poor Teresa. Somewhere convention and 
sentimentality have slipped in. | 

Sentimentality has been so frowned upon, so roundly de- 
nounced, by a host of contemporary writers, that an 1m- 
pression of its complete discomfiture has gone abroad. But 
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sentimentality is one of the most ineradicable of human 
weaknesses. The worst of it is that it is capable, too, of 
changing its aspect, and as soon as it ceases to show itself in 
one shape, it is sure to show itself in another. We had got 
used to recognizing it in the Victorians, who wrote of hero- 
‘nes too virtuous to be true, and felt sure we should never 
n be fooled. Then the “moderns” went to the opposite 
treme. The current novelists are on the side of the fallen 
aes And we who thought we were so critically armed, 
have been taken off our guard. Even while our writers have 
been protesting — too much, it might have been suspected 
— against the Amelias and the Lady Castlewoods, they have 
been offering us the direct descendants of Moll Flanders and 
the Fortunate Mistress. The revival of Pierrot — delight- 
fully sentimental creature that he is — and the reappearance 
of the Clown — the author’s privileged mouthpiece and the 
butt of an unfeeling world — on the stage and in our fiction, 
suggest other directions which the new sentimentality i 
taking. There is a popular belief that sentimentality and 
cynicism, the present mood, do not go together. As a matter 
f fact, they may go hand in hand, just as easily as senti- 
mentality and pietism or brutalism, or any other emotional 
| exaggeration. Probably no novel was ever written that is 
completely free from this amiable sin. The main question 
isas to the place it occupies in the finished scheme, and as 
to the intellectual qualities which may or may not offset it. 
Is the work of Sherwood Anderson sentimental? Not in 
“Dark Laughter,” at any rate. There is too much plucking 
of one string — over-insistence, if you like — but that is a 
diferent thing from exaggeration. Anderson is not at heart 
a sentimentalist; he is a protestant with the protestant’s 
usual insufficiency of humor and intense, sometimes irritat- 
ing, seriousness. His bugbear is “civilization” — a queer jum- 
ble of factory jobs, art talk, and suppressions — which bores 
his autobiographical characters into running away from it, 
until the reader is in danger of being bored by their recurring 
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“escape hunch.” Are we not, by the way, getting more of 
these reflective autobiographical characters in novels nowa. 
days than we used to have; and if this is true, is it because 
the author, according to the latest convention, is denied 
the benefit of direct discourse which Sterne enjoyed, and s 
must seek an outlet for his pent-up feelings in the mono. 
logues of his ambassadors? But to return to Anderson. He 
doesn’t apparently feel the fun or the charm of an elaborately 
socialized existence. Although it is dangerous, as one must 
keep reminding oneself, to predict the future, it seems as 
certain as anything can be that he will never give us a civi. 
lized comedy. There is no use in expecting Anderson to be 
Moliére. A more sensible attitude is to say that we have had 
Moliére and are so much to the good. And if uncivilized 
comedy is what we want, we can always rely on Ring Lardner. 

Black laughter — “the unbounded freedom of sound that 
used to reverberate exotically in the dark passages” — those 
words about the mulatto girl in “Suspense” — how one 
comes back to Conrad! — stopped me when I read then, 
and I returned to them after I had finished Anderson’s book 
with its similar suggestions. Conrad knew a great deal 
about this weird half-world, this “grotesque dance of life,’ 
this inner “circle of thoughts and impulses,” which Sherwood 
Anderson has devoted himself to illuminating. But Conrad 
was no protestant, and Aglae’s laughter, like her tragic 
mask (“an African face lends itself to the expression of sor- 
row more than any other type of human countenance’), 's 
only one of the many enigmas that he commended to us 4 
a heritage. The shrill voices of the negro women in “Dark 
Laughter” are used to enforce a definite judgment, to echo, 
if not to state, a thesis. 

From the technical point of view this book has, it seems ‘ 
me, been rightly regarded as a considerable advance ove! 
its predecessors. There are passages that grow tiresome 
repetition and others that remind one too closely of rather 
commonplace “Expressionist” writing to be worth while 
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But, for the most part, this search into day-dreams and 
quick impulses is conducted with skill and sensitiveness. 
Mr. Anderson’s deliberate method of moving ahead by 
means of “groups of words caught in the meshes of the 

nd drifting up into consciousness” has not been entirely 
saccessfl before in his long fictions. Here the groups of 
words have fallen into an effective organic design. 

“Dark Laughter,” “The Nigger of the Narcissus,” “Eb- 
ony and Ivory,” “Black Laughter” — these are to our 

eneration sombre titles of sombre books. Perhaps the future 
vill look at them differently, from the racial standpoint at 
least. To us they have brought an extension of consciousness. 
They have portrayed men as beings in whom the mind, as 
Mr. Santayana says, is “‘a guest,” a stranger to the blood. 

Llewelyn Powys, to whom the last two titles belong, is 
nother writer who has learned and thought much about the 
| “primitive.” He has lived close to it in Africa. And he does 
not appear to share Mr. Anderson’s fear of civilization, of 
denatured man. Indeed, he does not see civilized man as 
denatured. ““On Ebony and Ivory the same dark doom is 

t.” He would find life on the banks of the Mississippi or 
the Connecticut, the Tigris or the Congo, much the same 
battle, I fancy. Is this because he has also lived close to a fact 
that holds a greater power over man’s destiny even than sex 
— the fact of death? 

His point of view is that of the only people we are pleased 
to regard as still ““barbarous’”” whom I have happened to 
know. The Turks, who have had something to do with the 
“civilized” West for the last four or five centuries, are not 
greatly impressed with the danger that its instincts are being 
refined away. I remember hearing a Turkish woman dis- 

gee one of her family — who wore English clothes and 

ad visited Paris —in the most casual manner as “my 
srilined brother.” I fear that the whole of modern progress, 
or decadence, to the people on the “outside looking in” 
seems an extremely casual affair. 
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Whether it is Anderson or Powys or Conrad who wil 
prove in the end to be nearest right about the “primitive,” 
only time can tell (though one may allow oneself the pleas. 
ure of a private guess). The issue does not concern the critic 
of fiction except as it may be part of a larger issue. Omnis. 


cience is not required of novelists, a good story is. 

And this requirement resolves itself finally into a question 
of intellectual power and the further question whether that 
power is used to advantage in the chosen form. When one 
reads “The Ambassadors,” or “The Mayor of Casterbridge,’ 
or “‘Lord Jim” — to take three very diverse pieces of fiction 
—one has the conviction that one is moving within a dis. 
tinguished mind. At least, I have that conviction when | 
read them. And I have had the exhilaration which comes from 
contact with intellectual distinction in reading the last works 
of some of the novelists who have been mentioned above— 
Sinclair Lewis, Willa Cather, Virginia Woolf, for example— 
novelists who should still have many cargoes to bring into port. 

The question of technique — the success of the chosen 
form — has more sides to it. Certainly there has been of late 
a drift away from the elaboration of Henry James, which 
some have shown a disposition to put down to a conscious 
deficiency in material, and a consequent desire to keep up 
the courage by whistling. Present novelists, like Muss 
Cather’s historian, seem to aim as they grow older at a style 
that is simpler, more inevitable. This, their readers would 
agree, is a laudable aim, although the achievement 0! 
inevitability, or simplicity, in all cases except the perfectly 
obvious, which are not subjects for fiction, is in itself a 
highly complicated adventure.* There are such things as 
technical fashions, and they change with the generations 
For that matter, what is this whole business of art, after ail 
but a whistling to keep up the courage in the immense night 
of experience? In so far as the novels here considered 
approach mastery over form, they have power, even whit 
they disquiet, to hearten and charm us. * 
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CLASSICS ON THE FARM 
By WALTER PEIRCE 


HE period was the late ’eighties, and the farm was 
in southern Ohio. The victims flung to the classics 
were aged twelve and fourteen, and they went to 
their martyrdom with no enthusiasm whatever. 

In those days education was administered without anaes- 
thetics, and college implied Latin and Greek. However, col- 
lege also implied four years of living in a seething centre of 
population, our college town boasting ten thousand inhabi- 
tants if you took the census in term time, and four years of 
blessed relief from farm tasks. We accepted the Latin and 
Greek therefore along with other incomprehensible evils, all 
of which were to lead to the magic city. 

| do not remember that our first year of Latin stirred our 
imaginations in any way. We hated declensions and conju- 
gations as thoroughly as two young barbarians ever hated 
them, and they incited us to no histrionics. But Caesar was 
different; here was war, here was action, here was bloodshed. 
Some years before this the Zulu war had stimulated us to 
try the effect of spears and shields in bush warfare, and then 
a visit to Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show turned our attention 
exclusively to bows and arrows and scalping knives. When 
we reached Caesar, we were already seasoned veterans. 

Do not misunderstand me; we were not inspired by the 
beauty of the classics, and we loathed constructions and 
indirect discourse with the normal loathing of the young 
male. But we detected a story. As early as October of that 
year, every tree and bush in the yard had been baptized by 
the name of some oppidum, and the house itself served as 
Caesar’s camp. Subsequent acquaintance with France has 
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led me to believe that Caesar changed his camp as often as 
Queen Elizabeth changed her sleeping quarters, and the 
French village which cannot boast a Caesar’s camp is as 
hopelessly undistinguished as the English town which cannot 
produce at least one bed in which the Virgin Queen at some 
time reposed. But our imaginations pictured Caesar as occu- 
pying the same camp throughout the Commentaries, or at 
least the four books required for college entrance, with the 
various oppida placed about it within convenient marching 
distance. 

My brother, being the elder, naturally chose the best rile 
for himself, which was invariably that of the conqueror. |, 
the younger, passed my life in fleeing from an ever victorious 
pursuer. As the stage-coach, I had fled from the onslaught of 
the redskins, only to become a redskin myself and flee in 
turn before General Custer or Buffalo Bill. As the Gauls, 
however, I had my share of the limelight, and while it was 
not inspiring to be burned as Orgetorix, the rdle of Ver- 
cingetorix was not unattractive, and the earlier part of his 
history involved chasing the Romans into their camp. Our 
weapons were archaeologically correct, for were not our 
Caesars illustrated, in the hope of inspiring interest in the 
classics? In our case the editor’s faith was justified, and 1 our 


These were not only in accord with the most pan anor 
models, but were very easy to whittle out of a lath, anda 
cross-piece nailed on for a guard did the rest. Our shields 
might have been mistaken for boards, but for the two leather 
straps nailed on the inside, and the conventionalized thun- 
derbolt painted on the obverse. We had even a standaré, 
which we called a “spookwar,” this being our interpretation 
of the S. P. Q. R. on the board at the top of a pole — which 
was supposed to incite the Roman soldier to victory. Since, 
however, the contending forces were limited to one Gaul 
and one Roman, and those both generals, the spookw ar was 
usually stuck into the ground and forgotten, and if the le 
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gions were victorious the Roman Senate and People could 
claim no credit for the slaughter. 

While we were reading Caesar we began Greek, and we 
were soon to discover that depths of horror lurked in classical 
learning of which Latin had given us the merest hint. Not 
that we minded the Greek alphabet; on the contrary, we 
considered it to be a sort of cryptogram, such as we had long 
been familiar with, and we made ourselves unnecessarily 
offensive to the rest of the class by exchanging elaborate 
notes in these cabalistic characters, adopting the simple ex- 
pedient of transliterating English words. No, it was not the 
alphabet that terrorized us in Greek, it was the grammatical 
complications; and as if three numbers and three voices 
were not enough, there was a catalogue of tenses as long as 
the catalogue of ships, and six years of familiarity with the 
Greek verb bred no contempt in us. 

In the summer following Caesar, somebody spurred our 
love for the classics by a gift of ““The Last Days of Pompeii.” 
Here was a revelation. Then the Romans really did live, and 
spoke Latin? It seemed improbable, but according to Lord 
Lytton they not only lived but had a very exciting time of 
it, with something doing every minute. I cannot say that we 
wasted much time over Nydia’s love or misfortunes, and I 
am sure that we skipped many pages of improving archae- 
ology; but the arena scenes — here was blood in its most 
entertaining form. There was no point in the Roman games 
that we missed, and no variety that we did not attempt. 
Our Roman and Gallic weapons did very well for the ordi- 
nary gladiatorial contests — were not Gallic prisoners of 
war used for exhibition purposes? But this was too much 
uke playing Caesar; we longed for something distinctly 
Pompeian. Christian martyrdom seemed to have been well 
thought of as a form of entertainment, and we had an ami- 
able setter who was willing to assume any part assigned to 
him. Further acquaintance with the drama convinces me 
that his one really brilliant part would have been the lion in 
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“Androcles,” for his sole accomplishment was fawning on his 
victims. When the victim showed fight, the Numidian lion 
or Hyrcanian tiger rolled over on his back and held up four 
supplicating paws. On the other hand, if the Christian died 
early in the game, the destroyer displayed a glee that might 
have been considered ghoulish, and worried and mouthed 
his prostrate victim with a conviction that would have won 
him a place in any community cast of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” 

An audience was provided by two cousins, whose sex 
debarred them from the sterner joys of the arena. They 
impersonated the Vestal Virgins in the imperial box, and 
blood-thirstily turned down their thumbs in hope of seeing 
murder done. They were further trained to call for fresh 
victims, and we tolerated none but the purest Pompeian 
accent, as we had learned it according to what was known as 
the Roman method of pronunciation, though I am sure it 
would have been unintelligible to any Roman that ever 
lived. The rules of this pronunciation were very rigid, and 
we allowed no slurring over of short vowels. When, therefore, 
the Vestals wished to see Glaucus brought forth to be dis- 
membered by the lion, they yelled something that sounded 
like ““Glowcoos ate layo.”’ 

The success of the Christian massacres led us to stage 
a still more difficult sport, the combat between the gladiator 
and the retiarius. We knew how this was to be done, for there 
was a most exciting picture about it, but the costume of the 
net-and-trident bearer stood in the way of a public per- 
formance. Not that this costume was too elaborate for our 
means — on the contrary. One hot Sunday afternoon came, 
however, when the older members of the family went for a 
drive, and we had the stage to ourselves. My brother was 
attired in the conventional costume of the gladiator, sword 
and shield and stew-pan helmet; I had a pitchfork and 4 
tennis net, and beyond these implements only the slightest 
concession to propriety. The game proceeded; the Ural bear 
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harked and frisked about the combatants, and the Vestals 
kept their thumbs directed permanently towards the nadir. 
The pitchfork being, like the pen, mightier than the sword, as 
well as considerably longer, the game was going rather well 
for the retiarius, who had finally succeeded in snaring his 
adversary in the tennis net and was prodding him vigorously, 
while the virgins, laying aside all vestal dignity, leaned far 
out from the box and shrieked for blood. At this moment the 
family returned from the drive, with company for supper. 
The trident-bearer, not having even his net in which to 
drape himself, suddenly realized that not only was he 
unsuitably clothed to appear in society, but that his costume 
was inadequate for the scene that was likely to follow, and 
fled from the arena. The Vestals left their drapery trailing 
over the edge of the balcony and disappeared through the 
window, and there remained on the scene of carnage only a 
highly pleased bear and a very much embarrassed gladiator, 
upon whom the burden of explanation devolved. 

Autumn came —the third of our excursion into the 
classics — and we sustained a simultaneous attack from 
Virgil and Xenophon. The Anabasis proved to be more or 
less a second edition of the Commentaries, but the arms 
were different, and sufficient excuse for inventing a new 
game. Swords were abandoned for spears, and the rectangu- 
lar shield gave way to the round targe. There were no pic- 
tures in the back of our Xenophons, so that our weapons 
were not so archaeologically correct as they had been the 
year before, but we had abundant material on the Trojan 
war, and our arms were modelled after the equipment of the 
heroes of that conflict. One detail which we adopted en- 
thusiastically was the horsehair plume to the helmet. Horses 
were plenty, and their tails were not docked; by taking a 
little here and a little there the horses didn’t miss it, and we 
got two variegated plumes that any of the Seven against 
Thebes might have worn with pride. There was some diffi- 
culty about affixing horsehair to stew-pans, but much can 
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be done with tar and twine. My brother, who was of course 
the Greeks, claimed that the barbarians had no right to 
horsehair, but I answered logically that the Greek and 
Trojan heroes dressed exactly alike in the pictures, and 
therefore why not the Greeks and Persians? This was un- 
answerable, and I wore my black-and-white plume as long as 
the game lasted. As for the game itself, the very opening 
lines of the Anabasis laid down a situation singularly adapted 
to our case, to Darius and Parysatis two sons being born, the 
elder indeed Artaxerxes, the younger on the other hand 
Cyrus. By every law of justice and equity I should have been 
Cyrus indeed and my brother on the other hand Artaxerxes, 
but the law of primogeniture held, and I had to be the 
Persians. In general, the expedition of the Ten Thousand 
was identical with the Gallic war of the winter before, except 
that we were now provided with a war-cry: with total 
disregard for comparative theology Greeks and barbarians 
rushed to battle yelling “Zeus Soter kai Nike.” Moreover, 
the fine drama of Cyrus’s shout when he made for his brother 
in battle, ““Ton andra horo,” did not escape us, and in the 
heat of combat we shrieked it at each other indiscriminately. 
It must not be supposed that our uttering war-cries in Greek 
had any savor of pedantry. It was local color we sought, and 
we whooped Zeus Soter exactly as in the Zulu days we had 
rushed from ambush with the shout: “Beel me coola longee 
whitee fellow,” culled from a story then appearing in a 
periodical for the young. Between the dramatic episodes of 
battle and sudden death, however, there were weary para- 
sangs to march through cities, inhabited and otherwise, and 
a desolate waste where we marked time while Xenophon 
addressed the mercenaries. On the whole, none of the Ten 
Thousand shouted “Thalassa, thalassa” with more enthv- 
siasm than we did when from a lonely height we descried 
the end of the fourth book. 

We began Virgil in the autumn, but I do not remember 
that the histrionic possibilities of the story manifested them- 
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selves until spring. About the time the brook began to flow, 
we built a small Carthage on the bank, and Aeneas’s fleet 
sailed majestically up to it. I refused categorically to be 
Dido, and was relegated to the most ungrateful réle of ro- 
mance, that of Faithful Achates. One of the Vestal Virgins 
consented to be Dido if she might wear a towel for long hair 
and a skirt that dragged, but the other declined to be Anna 
Soror on any terms; Juno or Venus if we wished, but not that 
silly Anna. The hunting scene proved a dismal failure, for 
the long skirt got caught on the blackberry bushes; and the 
funeral games in honor of the venerable Anchises only half 
came off. The one real Virgilian success was Dido’s incinera- 
tion, for just as we came to that tragic episode we found a 
hen that had died a natural death —at a more or less 
remote period. A magnificent pyre was at once erected, 
Dido was laid upon it with all funeral pomp, and the fire 
was lit. Pious Aeneas and Faithful Achates — though neither 
piety nor fidelity seemed to be particularly manifest on this 
occasion — sailed stonily away, the Vestals in the guise of 
Carthaginian matrons beat their breasts and tore their short 
hair, and the odor of burnt feathers and other things rose 
acridly in the spring air. An investigating committee issued 
from the kitchen door, and if Iris arrived in time to clip the 
fatal lock before the fire was extinguished she must have 
tobogganed down the rainbow. On the whole, Virgil rather 
palled, and we remained as unimpressed by Dido’s passion 
as by Aeneas’s filial piety. We thought, and I still think, 
that Aeneas was a pious bore, given to doing exactly as he 
pleased and referring the responsibility to the gods. 

The Wooden Horse had possibilities, but was beyond the 
mechanical ability of the stage carpenter, and somehow 
Laocoén missed his effect, even when aided by half-a-mile 
of hay ropes. I think perhaps one reason why Virgil failed to 
hold us was that before we had finished him we had found 
the real thing, for we were reading Homer. Greek did not 
get easier as time went on, but even when wrenched out of 
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the original line by line, not to say word by word, the po- 
tency of the Iliad carried. We wasted no time on prelimi. 
naries; Calchas might walk by the many-sounding sea as 
long as he wished, we were not affected. We craved action. 
and immediately assumed the réles of Achilles and Hector, 
For the sake of form I protested against being the Trojan, 
but I was secretly pleased, for I had read ahead in Bryant's 
translation, and I thought Hector by far the more admirable 
character of the two. Moreover, in the parlor hung a beau- 
tiful steel engraving of the best Victorian period, labelled: 
“Les Adieux d’Hector et d’Andromaque,” and I used to 
stand before it and practise Hector’s graceful attitude. The 
spears and targes and horsehair helmets that had served 
the Ten Thousand earlier in the year were furbished up, the 
house became Troy, and the yard in every direction was the 
plains of Xanthus and Scamander. Every evening between 
school and dusk these plains were the scene of carnage, and 
sometimes the Trojans found time for a sally in the early 
morning. The fortunes of war shifted; sometimes the Trojans 
were driven behind their walls, sometimes they carried fire 
to the Greek ships beached along the shore. The combats 
were not always bloodless; a stout ash sapling well aimed 
will sometimes glance from a barrel-head shield, and our 
mother, now as Thetis, now as Hecuba, bound up bleeding 
knuckles and rasped shins, and sent us back into the fray. 
Some time before this, a book had come our way which 
was admirably calculated to round out our classical studies. 
A young aunt had preceded us to college, and among her 
scholastic baggage was a small blue Behrens’s Mythology, 
with most entertaining accounts of celestial activities, and 
half a dozen capital tales at the end bearing such titles as 
the Story of Troy, the Story of Thebes, the House of Atreus, 
and the Argonauts. These we knew by heart, and were on 
speaking terms with the gods. When we learned the Greek 
alphabet, one of my first essays was to write the names of 
the gods in this new and fascinating cryptogram. When the 
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list of gods gave out, I went on to the heroes, and then to 
chose entrancing groups of three, the Graces, the Furies, the 
Fates, and the Gorgons, and finally to the nine Muses. Not 
the least of my debts to Behrens is the habit I acquired of 
thinking of the immortals by their Greek names, and to this 
day Venus is a staid and respectable matron compared with 
Aphrodite, and Artemis ranges enchanted forests while 
Diana, when she walks, treads on the ground. For a month 
| went around with a piece of charcoal in my pocket, writing 
on barn doors and other convenient surfaces cabalistic 
grafiti which usually fell into three lines, and which being 
interpreted read: Aglaia, Euphrosyne, Thalia; Stheno, 
Euryale, Medusa; Clotho, Lachesis, Atropos. My brother 
had no patience with this form of erudition, but was willing 
enough to dramatize the stories. As Jason he sailed through 
the Clashing Rocks and as all the seven chiefs against Thebes 
he made determined assaults on the walls of that notorious 
city, to find the seven gates stoutly defended. And since 
success in arms depended on the propitiation of the deities, 
we erected in the back yard a temple after the model of the 
Parthenon. It is true that the columns were rectangular 
being bricks stood on end, but the effect was spacious and 
imposing. In the naos stood an awe-inspiring figure which in 
Christian times had been a china doll, and across the brick 
that served as architrave was charcoaled in capitals: AR- 
CHILOCHE. 

Before the temple stood the altar, half-a-brick on end, ‘and 
on this altar sacrifices were offered to the dread goddess. 
Not that we ever really killed anything to offer up, however 
essential it may have been to win a victory, but on a farm a 
certain mortality in young animals can always be counted on. 
Very small chickens in particular had a way of succumbing 
to the rigors of an Ohio spring, and their downy bodies were 
promptly laid on a neatly arranged pyre of pine sticks, and 
the deity’s nostrils were refreshed by the odors of burnt 
offerings, Mice that came to a violent end in snap-traps were 
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well thought of as sacrificial beasts, though the cat regarded 
this disposal of them as sinful waste. When we read Homer 
we were impressed by the gory possibilities of a hecatomb, 
and we started to make a collection to that end. But 4 
hundred animals of any kind, even small ones, are a good 
many, and as the weather suddenly turned warm we were 
obliged to abandon the idea, and to propitiate the goddess 
en détail. 

After Homer and Virgil, I do not remember much of our 
play. Cicero was hustled through in a hot summer, as a final 
spurt of four years’ preparation done in three, and we were 
tumbled into college still breathless from the fourth Catili- 
narian. In any case, however, I cannot think that we would 
have been inspired to dramatize these philippics, principally 
because the murders planned by Catiline never came off. 

It was not until many years afterward that I realized that 
we had stumbled on the most approved principle of peda- 
gogy. The motto of Dotheboys Hall: ““When they knows 
‘em they goes and does ’em,” is now appreciated at its 
proper worth, and Squeers may still form a trio with Pesta- 
lozzi and Frébel. Our games began, as they should, at the 
earliest culture-period — and stayed there. If we had known 
we were adding to our apperceptive mass, we would have 
dropped our games like hot pokers. We played them because 
we were two, and it takes eighteen to play base-ball, and we 
dramatized those stories because we were too busy to read 
any others. Our efforts were entirely undirected; our parents 
never knew what form the game was taking, and we were 
not communicative. As for our instructors, I cannot remem- 
ber that there was so much as a map of Gaul or Greece in 
the school-room, certainly no effort was made to vitalize 
what we were reading. Not long ago it came to me as a 
pleasant shock, as I was riding in the train from Lyons to 
Geneva, that this valley of the Rhone must have been the very 
one chosen by the Helvetians for their exit when they burned 
their crops behind them and started on their historic trek. 
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They do these things better nowadays. I have a niece who 
ig preparing to enter college, and is reading Virgil to that 
ond. The other day she came home and announced that she 
had that morning attended a moving picture performance 
at the school showing Aeneas’s descent into hell, and his 
encounter with heroes dead and heroes yet to be born. 
“Ah,” thought I, “we are certainly living in an age of 
progress. Aeneas in visible shape descending into Hades — 
‘facilis descensus Averno’ indeed. What an inducement to 
study, what an aid to the memory, what an inspiration to 
the imagination! If we had but gone to school in these days!” 
Presently Jane got down her Virgil and we started to do a 
little reviewing in the fourth book. Dido, about to be for- 
saken, goes around as one distraught. “Bereft of her reason 


Le 


} she rages,” read Jane, “and burned with consuming fever 


in her blood she ranges the city, even as a Bacchante when 
he hears the name of Bacchus shouted and the nocturnal 
revels call him to Cithaeron.”’ 

“Even as a what?” 


“Even as a Bacchante when he hears the name of 
Bacchus...” 


“What is a Bacchante?” 
“Why, isn’t he a man that worships Bacchus?” 
It is, to employ Jane’s own idiom, up to modern education. 








TLASCALA 
By CARLETON BEALS 


ALINCHE, the guide, interpreter, and mistress 
of Cortez, during his ascent to the capital of 
Mexico, has her memento mori in the sharply 
triangular snow-clad peak, bearing her name, 
which lords it over the fertile valleys of Apam. Around its 
sun-kissed slopes are scattered the villages of the people she 
helped Cortez to conquer, still speaking the Nahua tongue 
which she translated four centuries ago. Across the plain in 
the opposite mountains, lies the rugged but productive 
state of Tlascala, occupying practically the same confines 
as the original Tlascalan republic which so violently battled 
Cortez, and earlier had defied the ponderous armies of the 
Aztec emperors — a tiny oasis of liberty in a domain which 
stretched from Nicaragua into the United States. And to 
this day the state of Tlascala seems almost as much of an 
independent land as those tiny republics in the Pyrenees. 
To reach its capital one leaves the train at Santa Ana— 
a quaint town where a barber-shop finds itself so important 
as to merit advertisement in huge letters across the main 
street, 2 /a Gopher Prairie, ‘‘Welcome to Our City.” Then 
one boards El Rapido, a miniature one-car train, pulled by 
a consumptive gasolene motor. The line uncoils through 
glistening valleys — green, peaceful, prosperous; the motor 
roars over sharp ravines where women are spreading out 
bright-colored clothing on the maguey thorns and the sage- 
brush. Ahead looms a long Joma —a brown ridge above § 
which floats the hazy white outline of Ixtaccihuatl, the 
“White Woman,” the great volcano whose crest in its tar 
grandeur seems quite disembodied from anything of 
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To one side rises the snow-capped cone of Popocatepetl, the 
“Mountain of Smoke.’’ Over the far top of the /oma, the 
two white bell-towers of the renowned Sanctuary of Ocotlan 
stick up like Egyptian obelisks. As the train winds nearer, 
these become two twisted candles, and finally are blunted to 
circular white bee-hives. The metaphor is appropriate. As the 
train shudders to a halt on a siding, a happy buzzing fills 
the balmy air; the gurgle of brooks, the rustle of leaves, the 
tinkle of herds, the low of cattle. One appreciates why this 
region is called Tlascala — “the land of corn” — synony- 
mous in Indian phraseology with Paradise. 

EF] Rapido swings around the /oma and drops upon the 
state capital, which bears the same name — Tlascala. The 
ancient town is set so snugly in a little circle of terraced 
hills that its sudden appearance partakes of the miraculous. 
The thudding gasolene motor pants into the plaza, a neat 
little tree-filled square fringed on one side by long cool 
arcades. The peaceful spirit of the place sets one instantly 
at ease. The patios and gardens of the town dream quietly. 
They are cluttered with peppers and herbs and pansies; with 
magueys, plums, and capulines; with black sapotes, whose 
flesh looks exactly like axle-grease but is intoxicatingly 
sweet. The houses seem comfortable, and the encircling 
hills are dotted with churches of every tint, size, and shape; 
their tiled domes and white facades gleam in the sun; their 
bell-towers poke above the trees. In all directions the streets 
leap up towards these sanctuaries with almost lyric eagerness. 

But the town as a whole lies compact and contented in 
the embrace of its hills. One feels that Tlascala should have 
a lid; and though the sky, because of the proximity of the 
hills, is higher than in most places in Mexico, the impression 
is given that the Great Pigeon-Holer of Destinies has tem- 
porarily lifted the lid from something precious, but that he 
will replace it and turn the golden key, and that Tlascala 
will go dreaming on. For though the streets and lanes run 
up to the hiil-perched churches, Tlascala lacks the anima- 
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tion of most Mexican towns; it seems sunk from sight, held 
in eternal enchantment — a Sleepy Hollow indeed. Every. 
thing important or noble has fled Tlascala. It is a republic C 
no more; the war-like spirit of the Tlascalans has vanished: 
they take little part in the upheavals in Mexico (the new 
more untutored races furnish the sinews of these periodic 
convulsions); even the seat of the bishopric has gone to 
Puebla. Yet the people of Tlascala are sturdy in their very 
humbleness and their peace as they were once great in gov- 
ernment, in war, in religion. 

I was looking over the shoulder of Don Rumueldo 
friend whom I had made in Panotla, one of the near-by hill 
villages), a tall man built like a temple, so finely sculptured 
are his face and body. His finger was tracing out on a map 
the little state of Tlascala, surrounded on three sides by 
Puebla. He remarked facetiously: “Tlascala is entirely too 
small. We ought to be more patriotic. We'll make you a 
general; I’ll be your aide and we'll take half of Puebla. 
They robbed us of our bishopric, we ought to take half 
their state in return. — But while you organize the army, 
I'll go out and feed the pigs.” That is Tlascala. It is feeding 
its pigs, watering its gardens. It is content to be forgotten, 
to be provincial. 

“You were once a great people,” I remarked to Don 
Rumueldo. 

“Yes, but now we are the most bumilde people of Mexico.” 

Nevertheless, they show a very avid curiosity about the 
outside world, a curiosity that would have pleased Matthew 
Arnold. For though this trait has all the naiveté of a small 
boy pestering everyone with absurd questions, it 14 
largeness of vision. Yes, blood counts; and even in the decay 
of Tlascala a real sturdiness of spirit persists. Tlascala, some- 
how, is impressive in its negation. 

The pre-Conquest days may be visualized by ascending 
any of the near-by ridges. Grim precipitous mountains loom 
up at the rear gate of the town. These mountains, against 
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whose shakeless walls the Tlascalans placed their backs and 
fought off foe after foe, are barren, harsh, chalk-white in 
places, though in the old days they were covered with fine 
timber, the beautiful carved wood that beams the ceiling of 
the adjacent Monastery of San Francisco, the oldest church 
founded on the American mainland, and the wood which 
provided the strong planks for the brigantines which Cortez 
used against the sea-girt capital of the Montezumas. 

Centuries ago the Tlascalans were neighbors of the Aztecs, 
for they inhabited a part of the Anahuac Valley, that upland 
Eden where so many races have contended for mastery in 
their endless migrations towards the south. But the uncom- 
promising spirit of independence possessed by the Tlas- 
calans aroused the enmity of their neighbors. 

So the Tlascalans determined, with that high intelligence 
that ever featured their boldness, to leave an unprotected 
place where they would live constantly under the shadow 
of war. Dividing into groups, they trekked west. The largest 
group, settled first on the sun-warm slopes of Malinche, but 
being constantly harassed here, they withdrew into the 
opposite mountains. In these fertile, wind-protected valleys, 
they prospered and developed the institutions of liberty for 
which they are famous in the annals of Mexico. They became 
a mountain people, worshipping in splendid isolation their 
war-god Camaxtle. A mountaineer camaraderie grew into 
being which their government soon reflected. Each valley 
chose an independent chief; these various groups then united 
into a loose federation — a sort of Aetolian League, with a 
representative government, the principal arm of which was 
the famous Tlascalan senate, a most flexible instrument. 

But as the Aztec empire reached its tentacles out over the 
hills and valleys of Mexico, the Tlascalans again found 
themselves menaced. The Aztecs sent them a brusque ulti- 
matum to come under the hegemony of the empire and pay 
the customary tribute or have their cities razed to the 
ground. The Tlascalans replied haughtily, “Neither we nor 
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our forefathers have ever paid tribute nor shall we ever pay 
it. If our country be invaded we know how to defend our 
homes and our institutions.” 

Though it is not recorded that they were particularly 
interested in making the world safe for democracy, doubt. 
less they were quite convinced that their democratic insti. 
tutions were, above all else that ever happened on this 
planet, quite worthy of perpetuation. With this laudable 
patriotic belief they organized their forces and constructed 
defenses. On the east they built forts and trenches; on the 
west they closed a six mile gap with a massive wall. (The 
system of defense was so well constructed as later to arouse 
the admiration of Cortez, doughty veteran that he was and 
skilled in superior ways of war.) Thus, when Axayacatl, the 
Aztec emperor, sent an expedition, the Tlascalans with the 
aid of the Otomies, a rude but vigorous nation to the north, 
were sufficiently well prepared to beat the invaders back. 
The Otomies, as a reward, were given the right to man the 
frontier forts, a sort of Tom-Sawyer-paint-the-fence priv- 
ilege — but then buffers have ever been the final word in 
human intelligence. Certainly the Otomies were proud of 
their trust so that when the furious Axayacatl sent out a 
second and more powerful expedition, they broke the first 
fury of his assault. And though the Aztec emperor’s cohorts 
finally swept down upon the garden-like republic, the 
Tlascalans, resorting to the tactics of the Russians when 
Napoleon crossed the snows to Moscow, had gained sufficient 
time to slip up into their mountain fastnesses. Then when 
the Aztec soldiers were feasting and triumphantly clashing 
their spears in the Tlascalan capital, the mountaineers 
poured down upon them, massacring the flower of the army 
and sweeping the broken remnants forever from Tlascalan 
soil. 

Proud, fearless, super-intelligent, the Spaniards later 
found the Tlascalans. For by 1520, the Tlascalans had pros 
pered. Their cities and villages were densely populated; the 
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four main valleys contained more than a hundred and fifty 
thousand houses; the fields were blooming; the independence 
of the little Republic was everywhere admired and respected. 

At the approach of the Spaniards the Tlascalan senate 
gathered to discuss the best way of confronting the new 
menace. This stormy assembly (which has been so vigorously 
depicted by the native painter Rodrigo Gutiérrez) finally 
resolved to send the forces of the republic against the white 
invaders. 

In four bloody battles, the Tlascalans, though they 
almost broke the spirit of the Spaniards, were routed. They 
were quick to turn the other face. They offered themselves 
as allies to Cortez; and that genius, always ready to adjust 
himself to means rather than harbor personal rancors, 
seized upon the Tlascalan offer. The four patriarchal senators 
of the republic were forthwith baptized in the fount which 
still stands in the chapel of the Third Order of Saint Francis. 

The Mexicans to this day are strenuous in their denunci- 
ations of the Tlascalans as the traitors of Mexico, as the 
canalla who sold the country to the hated white Gachupin. 
But the military superiority of Cortez’ invaders had been 
clearly demonstrated. Furthermore, the Spaniards guaran- 
teed the Tlascalans their liberty and institutions, insured 
them their status as co-partners in the conquest of a hated 
enemy. The burden of blame rests upon the Aztecs, not upon 
Tlascala. 

The Tlascalans are no half-way people. Not that they 
are so intensely passionate, so zealous, so emotionally 
direct as most of the races of Mexico; rather are they people 
of strong decisions. Their face and skull contours indicate 
intellectual capacity coupled with stubbornness. And as 
soon as they had dedicated themselves to the Spanish cause, 
they espoused that cause loyally, indefatigably, without 
complaint; they provided everything demanded of them. 
Having accepted the Christian baptism, they forthwith built 
churches on every spur and /oma, the same churches that 
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still fringe the valley-set town on a hundred hills: La Trin. 
idad, El Sanctuario de Ocotlan, the Church of the Kings, 
San Miguel, San Nicolas, The Sanctuary of Tepeite, i. 
Defensa, San Juan, San Ipdlito — the names constitute a 
long list of saints and historic occurrences. 

The oldest of them all, the Monastery of San Francisco, js 
close at hand, reached by a short ascending street lined 
with ash trees. At the brow of the hill one passes beneath ; 
strong, beautiful triple arch, flanked by a stone bell-tower 
whose square sturdiness typifies the Tlascalan thoroughness. 
Beyond are the ragged gardens of the atrium, dating back 
four centuries. From their crumbling balustrade one looks 
down upon plaza, patio, and flat red roof. 

The church itself is high and airy, beautifully beamed, 
slightly reminiscent of Santa Croce or San Miniato in 
Florence. It is rich with retab/o work, brimming with paint. 
ings, scalloped with chapels, the two largest of which near 
the altar take the place of transepts. The one to the right, 
the Chapel of the Third Order of Saint Francis, contains the 
pulpit from which Padre Luis Diaz, the father-confessor 
of Cortez, preached the first Catholic sermon in America, 
and the basin where he baptized the four senators. 

About these various churches soon clustered the Tlascalan 
legends. To this day is celebrated in the sentinel-like Church 
of the Defense, in a far ravine, the festival of the old time 
when the Tlascalans withdrew into the mountains to elude 
the Aztecs. There in the shadow of a white-backed spur 
where one giant outspread oak stands in solitary grandeur 
visible from every point of the lower lands, the Tlascalan 
warriors combated the further advance of the invaders. From 
that narrow gorge, when the Aztecs were stalking the 
streets of their capital, they swept down in avenging fur) 
and wiped them from the face of the earth. And so to-day 
on the twelfth of October is celebrated in the little Church o! 
La Defensa, which for the rest of the year stands lonely and 
unattended, the greatest victory of the Tlascalan republic. 
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On the opposite hill, now reached by a dozen windin 
paths, rises one of the most famous shrines in all of Mexico, 
the Sanctuary of Ocotlan. It is an imposing structure, shenes 
white bell-towers are first seen over the /oma eee the 
opposite side on the approach to Tlascala; and as El Rapido 
plunges on the journey back into the winding streets of Santa 
Ana, they are the last reminder of a land strangely apart 
from Mexico. 

The snow-white fagade of this sanctuary gleams daz- 
zlingly in the late sun. It has a design that plays around a 
huge shell whose lip extends up and out and whose ribs have 
pleasing fidelity. Authorities declare that this facade is 
favored by the architecture of Puebla as are many of the 
tiled Talavera Poblana domes in the vicinity. Certainly the 
Tlascalans, for all their proud independence, were not 
bigotedly patriotic; they were ever eclectic, willing to 
experiment, to adopt. But though the Sanctuary of Ocotlan 
may have hints of Puebla art, in ensemble it is delightfully 
unique. The fagade is set between two circular piles of red 
pentagonal bricks which support the white, white bell- 
towers. These (top-heavy though they seem) have a lofty 
isolation there on the high hill. They even typify the whole 
of Tlascalan history, they are so proudly alone and erect, 
dominating town and valley. The interior of the sanctuary 
is also significant. Apse and transept have the most elab- 
orate Plateresque retad/os in all Mexico. The nave is plain 
blue and white but one cries out with genuine pleasure as 
one steps on into the wilderness of gold-work — scrolls, 
flowered designs, cubic perspective. It seems like entering 
a grotto, rich with glistening stalactites and golden moss — 
and this too is another typification of Tlascalan isolation and 
as though the people had worked out in miniature 
here the dream of splendor and luxury they would have 
wished to see carried into reality in their independent 
grotto-like world. 

This church, also, was grafted on the Indian legends, and 
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is situated on the site of a palace of the old Tlascalan 
princes. It is the Guadalupe Hidalgo, the Lourdes, the 
Loreto of Tlascala; and every first Monday in May its 
miraculous Virgin is carried down into the town. The story 
of her original apparition is similar to that of Maria Guad- 
alupe, the national Virgin of Mexico. A poor Indian fell jj! 
from the virulent Spanish plague, the smallpox, which had 
laid its hand of death on the entire countryside. He was 
perishing of thirst on this hill when the Virgin miracu- 
lously appeared, and, even as Moses of old, she opened a 
seam of rock from which gushed a fountain. At the same 
time she ordained that a church be built on the spot. The 
church is there, glistening white, and to this day no Virgin 
in Mexico is more efficacious in warding off pestilence than 
is the Virgin of Ocotlan. 

The great festival of Tlascala is the joyous spring fes- 
tival, in May. Holy Week itself is celebrated in a quiet 
way. On Ash Wednesday the people become more friste 
than usual and walk slowly out of the temples with 
their heads stamped with ashen crosses in sign of an ancient 
suffering. On Holy Friday the vendors make muéganos, 
little cakes of unbaked flour and egg and milk and sugar 
which they coat with sweet brown pi/oncillo and sell in the 
hope that they too will become rich as did the poor Puebla 
Indian and his wife who originally invented these confec- 
tions. On the Saturday of Glory the burros come plod ding 
into town loaded with pig-bladders tight with pulque; and 
tail and ear and back are gay with many-colored tissue 
tassels and flowers. 

Holy Thursday I had spent in Panotla with my good 
friend Don Rumueldo. Like his handsome face and = 
his house, though small, is solid and picturesque. Its porch 
opens out on a hillside rectangled with maguey fields and 
huertas of sweet limes and sapotes. He is poor, but good 
animals are in his corrals, and he has a finely constructed 
well and a native temescal. This is a low conical brick bath- 
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house, carefully calcimined inside to retain the water. One 
crawls through a low door; a fire-box heats the whole struc- 
ture till the walls become too hot to touch. 

But I had been especially interested to see Las Tres 
Caidas — the three falls of Christ when carrying the cross 
— which are celebrated in the town church of San Nicolas 
every Holy Thursday. Above the heads of the packed con- 
sregation, whose dusky faces flickered with the gleams from 
4 thousand candles, was a platform sustained by six power- 
ful Indians. There a huge paste-board cross was being 
carried by an emaciated statue of Christ robed in ludicrous 
purple, and by a man dressed as a Roman soldier in helmet 
and armor. The face of the latter was concealed by a black 
veil, for who in the village would care to be recognized as 
the villain who lashed Christ on to his death? To the ema- 
ciated Christ over whose sickly green face streamed the 
blood from his chaplet of iron thorns, was attached a long 
hook manipulated by a boy beneath the draped platform, 
who pulled the helpless statue down upon its nose at the 
proper moments. Between times this boy played a weird 
flute. The soldiers preceded the float dressed in outlandish 
armor and ‘carrying every fashion of mediaeval weapon 
—all the historic characters — the Roman centurion, the 
Jewish constabulary, the soldiers who diced for the seamless 
robe. One individual clanked a heavy chain, another skirled 
a maltraca; an old fellow, perspiring copiously, peered over 
iron-rimmed spectacles at a text from which he chanted 
lugubriously. Behind came a most piously sorrowing Mary 
on another platform carried by four silk-clad Indian girls 
with glistening black hair and streaming eyes. From the 
apse rose the thin clamor of holy music made over into 
Indian monotony, the quarter notes of the Indian scale 
wailing freezingly, then breaking into the rich mood of the 
long pure Gregorian intervals. 

The old festivals linger on, but the glory of the local con- 
gregations has gone with the passing of the bishopric to 
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Puebla, where, in contrast, one finds a people nose-pointedly 
religious, though in everything else they are dowdy and 
drowsy. Even the celebrations of Holy Week and similar 
festivals have, in Puebla, a look of cheap tinselled pros. 
perity. But here in Tlascala everything is toned down to the 
humilde spirit of the people — incongruous the theatrica! 
rites I had witnessed, if you wish, lacking in dignity from 
a purely material standpoint; yet though things are drowsy, 
all tasks, be they religious or otherwise, are done with pride, 
with due respect for the solidity of character that is Tlascala 
Blood tells. 

The super-intelligent adaptability of the Tlascalans, 
coupled with their habitual integrity of spirit, has made 
the blend of things native and things foreign less unlovely 
here than in most places in Mexico. The result seems more 
harmonious; the discords have been eased down into keep. 
ing with the snug little town and nation; nothing, at first 
sight, seems exotic. And yet even here the seething mélang 
that is Mexico swirls and eddies in the lives of these dwellers. 
A thousand antagonistic forces are struggling, elbowing, 
jostling side by side. In general, these forces polarize about 
things Indian and things Spanish. Though in some places 
things American introduce a third even more disturbing 
element, re-fracturing the still unset bones of the socia 
skeleton, here in Tlascala the general alignment is dual. 
The villages have two names: one — Spanish, Christian; 
the other — Mexican, pagan: San Nicolas Panotla, La 
Trinidad Tenexyecac. But only one of the two names lingers 
on the lips of the people — the Indian name; the other, 
though the pious try to keep it alive, is tacked on for special 
occasions. It is a holiday name, a Sunday-best name. 

This cultural conflict—so glossed over in Tlascala— 
becomes more obvious when one probes the thoughts of 
these people. Here, as elsewhere, the Mexican mind 's 
bristling with the most disparate ideas — the people have 
porcupine minds; they are scintillating with notions drawn 
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from every nook and corner of the world — Europe, the 
Orient, Russia. A pulque shop even carries the name of a 
little lake in Siberia. The street that leads to the Monastery 
of San Francisco is called Pestalozzi; adjacent is Huenan- 
titzin Street. The discrepancy intrudes into the very speech. 
On the consonant-loving native tongue, the soft Spanish 
“aire” becomes “aigre” suggesting “ogre” or “tigre,” any- 
thing but the bland breezes that traverse this upland corner 
of the world. And in the hearts of the people reverberate 
skepticism, agnosticism, doubt in the Christian faith; i 
another corner of the same individuals will be blind accept- 
ance of ritual and of things Catholic. Don Rumueldo 
assured me that “‘he wasn’t anything,” but when we began 
discussing religion with freedom and I had convincingly 
demonstrated that the Christian faith covers only a portion 
of the globe and stimulates but a minority of its inhabitants, 
he waved the evidence aside with a casual, “‘ Yes, but Chris- 
tianity is Just about everywhere,” and told me with a quick 
vengeful gleam in his usually gentle eyes that God had 
killed all the Jews, which was very good “because they 
weren't Christians and had crucified Nuestro Sefior.”’ 

As yet science and mechanical efficiency play a small 
part. Only as a last resort do families call in a licensed 
doctor; they go to their local curanderos who paste nastur- 
tum leaves over their fevered temples, who give them 
native herbs — drusca for headaches, and romero for skin 
trouble, and foronjil for stomach-ache, and the bright red 
berries of the colorin for a diuretic. And always the people 
are bumilde with a slight ironic mockery, nothing boisterous, 
just a subtlety of humor that one would scarcely expect in 
a people close to the soil. But this attitude masks sadness. 

“Once,” said Don Rumueldo, when he and I were on a 
high crest from which we could see the bright pointed sum- 
mit of Malinche towering above the rolling Apam plains, 
“once we were resentful that Malinche, a native woman, 
should give herself to Cortez and aid him, even though we, 
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as a people, did the same thing. But she suffered and was 
betrayed and crucified. Perhaps the Spaniards even cruci. 
fied her on that mountain which bears her name,” he sug. 
gested. “She suffered the same betrayal that all the people 
of Mexico have suffered. We are too proud to admit our 
suffering; too proud to admit that we are less noble, less 
instructed, less wise than three centuries ago when the 
Spaniards first came, but in our hearts has long been the 
sadness of a vanishing race. And at night when the fecolote 
wails over the roof-trees bringing its tidings of death, we say 
that Malinche has come again, the betrayed one, the great 
Llorona, the crying one, who goes wailing down the night 
highways; only now we bear her no resentment, even though 
she bring death; for we know that even death is inevitable 
and perhaps there is no heaven of reward, perhaps that too 
is a lie. 

“But in spite of this sadness there is sprouting in our 
hearts a slow hope; we have discovered our own persistence. 
Even in being bumilde we are persistent. We are brothers 


to the rocks and the soil; we listen to the morning bray of 


our burros, to the call of our fowl, to the restless feet of the 
river; and we know that we shall persist; even being humilat, 
we shall persist. And this your Christian religion teaches — 
that we shall inherit the earth. You have never learned that 
lesson, though you have mouthed it for centuries. We have 
learned it because the iron crown of thorns has been on our 
brows; we have learned it because we have been so close 
to the simple things. We are proud, and we have been 
humbled. But we Tlascalans are Tlascalans still.” 











AMONG THE NEW BOOKS 
THE POOR OLD PAST 


4A Gattery, and Masters AND Men, éy Puiuip Guepa ta, G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 

Tur Secret OF THE Coup-p’Erat, edited by the Earu or Kerry, 
with a study by Purtre Guepatta, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


Ir there is one phenomenon more striking than another in the 
writing of history in the past ten years, it is the emergence of two 
subjects or periods widely separated in time and still more widely 
separated in character. The one is what may be called “pre- 
history,” the other is the Victorian era, or better, perhaps, the 
nineteenth century. Beside even the insistence on so-called 
“social” history, which is now too often confounded in the minds 
of its devotees with rhetorical sociology, the increase in our knowl- 
edge of the cave-man and the Victorian stands out sharply as the 
peculiar feature of recent historiography, and their exponents as 
the chief figures of historical literature in its more popular sense. 
Who, then, are they, and what is their contribution to the under- 
standing of the past? 

Some years ago Mr. H. G. Wells published in the pages of THE 
Yate Review a “defense” of his historical labors under the title 
of “A Postscript to the Outline of History.” In that article he 
answered the charges of his critics in accordance with the most 
approved military doctrine that a good attack is the best defense. 
His “defense,” if he needed any, has undoubtedly been accepted 
by that portion of the reading public which follows his fortunes 
in other fields of fiction: his somewhat vacillating career in what 


| our French friends call “vulgarized science”; and his contribu- 


tions to that history in which, at least, he holds unquestioned 
supremacy for the moment — the history of the future. 

More recently Mr. Strachey brightened the lives of the reading 
public with contributions to the history — or the mythology — 
of the Victorian era in that chatty and amusing excursus which is 
usually, if erroneously, called the life of Queen Victoria, and those 
devastatingly iconoclastic studies of certain Victorians once 
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reckoned great, but now only to be regarded as human. Still more 


recently Mr. Guedalla has thrown his searchlight on the gaseous 

era of Napoleon the Third in a volume which, again erroneously, 
is called a history of the Second Empire. Building upon that, he 
has assembled his more fugitive writings into collections of essays 
upon various figures and aspects of the age just past, or passing, 


to the enormous entertainment, and perhaps the edification, of 


no doubt numerous readers. In sum, the writings of Mr. Well 
Mr. Strachey, and Mr. Guedalla now form a rather i Imposing i 
lection of volumes on the shelves of our libraries from which the y 
are, no doubt, drawn with far more frequency than their fellows 
in the department of history. They are, in effect, distinct phe. 
nomena in what is sometimes called with somewhat unnecessary 
grandiloquence of capital letters the “New History.” 

And yet in a recent article under that heading by one wh 
professes to summarize the achievements in that field, the names 
of Wells, Strachey, and Guedalla are strikingly conspicuous by 
their absence. Such omission may be explained in a variety of 
ways, among them the obvious anti-English bias of its author, 
yet it is none the less significant that probably the most widel) 
read of modern books professing to be history are omitted from 
that chronicle, whatever the author’s predilections. What then? 
Are these entertaining volumes not to be reckoned as “history” 
at all, or must the definition of that word be enlarged to include 
them? Are they merely a new form of fiction or essay writing, or 
are they to be taken seriously as contributions to the knowledge 
and the understanding of the past? Not the first, at any rate, for 
they contain little or nothing new in the way of “facts.” They 
are rather the product of what Victor Hugo called “the penetra- 
tion of genius,” than of scholarship. They seek for truth — if that 
is their purpose — rather by way of inspiration than by the longer 
and duller path of investigation. They depend for their effects 
rather upon manner than upon matter. 

In one respect, at least, Mr. Wells diverges widely from his 
fellows of this “new” history. They do not, at any rate, profess 
the omniscience of the infinite, or what has been harshly called 
the “omni-nescience” of Mr. Wells. Yet in a sense all three share 
in one quality more or less peculiar to this school. It is the patror- 
izing of the past. There is only too evident in many of these pages 
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} chat faintly — or not so faintly — condescending attitude towards 


various “old gentlemen” who from time to time determined the 
fortunes of nations and of the world at large, quite wrongly for 
che most part, it would appear. There is a kind of pity for those 
renighted men who could not, like the authors, see how the whole 
ching was going to come out, govern themselves accordingly, and 
rake measures better adapted to modern times and conditions 


and standards. It may be part of that “revolt of youth”’ of which 


we have heard so much of late. It finds expression in the reaction 
against those who “permitted” the late war to be fought, and it 
probably will find representatives in the next generation or so 


protesting against the folly of this generation in “‘permitting” 


the next war. It would, indeed, be an irony of fate — which has 
been observed before in the history of mankind — that the very 
ones who protested most eagerly against such insensate folly 
should be in turn protested against for like folly by their own off- 
spring. 

The poor old past is, indeed, pretty well discredited nowadays. 
No doubt it deserved it. It was peopled by such a curious race, 
dressed in costumes now faintly — and more than faintly — ridic- 
ulous; filled with ideas still more absurd, and not in the least like 
those sensible and intelligent opinions which we now entertain. 
It had such fantastic and out-of-date customs and manners and 
conventions and even language. It was infused with such odd 
enthusiasms for all sorts of things which we now recognize as sheer 
absurdities, and which would be wholly unendurable but for two 
things — they enable us to appreciate our own greatness, and they 
afford such admirable material for satire. It occupies a place, in 
fact, in the minds of clever and enlightened young people which 
their activities will occupy in the minds of the clever and enlight- 
ened young people of the next generation or so. 

There is no question that these strayed revellers from the 
fields of literature have done a great service to history. They have 
recruited readers; they have lent a certain gayety of coloring to 
the more sober ond more formal garden of Clio. Though there 
may be some mere lovers of Truth for her own charms, who prefer 
the more substantial quality of the old flowers, there are many 


more who have hitherto only looked over the wall who may be 


tem 


ade to enter the enclosure. And there is another thing about 
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these writers — they are not afraid. They know that they writ 
for those who know even less than they know, and not, like the 
“scholarly” historians for a well-informed and highly critica! 
public of professionals. They do not live in fear of those who wil 
detect the slightest deviation from exact statement of provable 
“fact.” They have no “scholarly”’ reputation at stake; they have 
unlike the scholars, everything to gain and nothing to lose in the 
historical field. They can venture on generalization and speculate 
in epigram. They are connoisseurs in gossip, and they do not even 
disdain scandal. Nor are Mr. Strachey and Mr. Guedalla afraid 
to be amusing. They are followers not so much of Thucydides as of 
Herodotus. 

Yet one must be grateful for the entertainment, as one must 
thank Mr. Guedalla for the amusement of his observation that 
the difference between the old Russia and the new is that under 
Czardom lunatics were kept in the insane asylums, instead of 
conducting politics as they do now. It may not be either very 
true or very profound, but it is funny. Again, Mr. Guedalla has 
borrowed much of the method of Mr. Belloc with conspicuous 
success — that familiar, confidential, allusive, intimate, and 
nearly always moving sense of impending tragedy with “cut- 
backs” into the past, with backgrounds of physical features, 
plains and hills and men in conflict, of forces at work beneath, 
behind and all about these actors of destiny (indeed, of pre- 
destiny) who play their little parts like puppets in the hands of 
Fate. Robespierre, Danton, Marie Antoinette, Napoleon the 
Third, all belong to the same gallery of historical portraiture, but 
it is the school of Belloc. 

And yet this is not all the tale. These gentlemen are in no way 
responsible for it, yet it is apparent that in a dim and distant way 
they are touched with the taint of that spirit which spreads itsel 
nowadays in depreciation of any form of greatness, the spirit of 
‘Now it can be told,” of “Things I shouldn’t tell,” which Mr. 
Guedalla himself envisages as a change in “literary virtue” 
Indeed, no one has attacked the “modern” movement mort 
bitterly than he — those moderns who “grimacing with the sel 
consciousness of naughty children press round us with an insistent 
exhibition of their sins, their complexes, their secret sorrows — 
until “one feels as one looks along a library shelf as though ont 
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} had been caught in a crowd of beggars outside a Spanish church.” 


“The market in personalia,” Mr. Guedalla tells us, “bounded like 
a rate of exchange when someone has trodden on the tail of a 
Foreign Minister, and late in the year 1919 we were launched full 
into the period of revelations. . . . It seemed as though that 


I dreadful column of the newspapers which obtrudes superfluous 
‘information about Lord 
Feditions of The Vicar of Wakefield had strayed from journalism 





’s taste for Apostle spoons and first 


into literature and managed somehow to get itself bound up into 


» | ”> 
S jarge volumes. 


Whatever may happen to literature, we may venture to hope 
that this spirit which fills our shelves with reprints of the Secret 


‘(and scandalous) Court Memoirs of the Eighteenth Century, so 


long the peculiar preserve of certain subscription publishers, will 
not, as it threatens, spread to a wider and superficially respectable 
field. In particular, may we hope that Carlyle’s definition’ of 
history as “crystallized rumor” will not become the canon of 
historical authorship, and that in becoming “popular,” history 
will not of necessity descend to mere personality, to gossip, to 
rhetoric, or even to epigram in its endeavor to find an audience. 
From that may we not hope that the school of “new” history 
in the hands of Mr. Strachey, Mr. Guedalla, and their followers 
may deliver us? For upon such talented writers lies a great 


responsibility. 


WIcsBur C, Assotr 


AMY LOWELL’S KEATS 


Joun Keats: A Brocrapuy, dy Amy Lowe t, 2 vols., Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 


| 


must be honest about this. The Editor of THe Yate Review 
sent me Miss Lowell’s book early in the year, asking me to write 
tout it. The review was not to be a long one, but in order to write 
t the book had to be read, and that is a very long task indeed. 
have never learnt how to read books quickly, and I knew that 
t would be some weeks, probably months, before I had finished 
he twelve hundred or more pages to which the work had grown. 
started off in a leisurely way in what time I could find, exchang- 
ng letters meanwhile with Miss Lowell, discussing her forthcoming 
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visit to England and planning to return something of the charming 
hospitality that I had more than once enjoyed at Brookline. | 
hardly expected to finish reading the book before I saw her, an, 
I looked forward to discussing it with her as I went along, fighting 
out differences of opinion and enjoying her own splendi: dly viril 
justification of what, to say the least of it, seemed a very formid. 
able scheme as I contemplated the two prodigious volumes tha 
lay before me. Then without warning came the tragic news of 
Amy Lowell’s death, and at once any perfunctory notice of her 
great undertaking seemed to be insignificant and futile. Considers. 
tions of her work as a whole, colored by personal friendship, 
recollections of that so dominant spirit and the influence that it 
had exercised on contemporary American letters, took possession 
of my mind. The immediate purpose of a review of the Keats 
book gave place to the thought of writing something on a mor 
adequate scale, even while a few more pages of the two volun 
were being turned at odd intervals. 

Then came a courteous but strict editorial reminder — even 
quarterly journals cannot wait indefinitely, it seemed, and here 
was an important work assigned to me. The trouble was that | 
still had not finished reading the work, and as by this time | was 
travelling from Plattsburg to Fargo, via Atlanta, there seemed 
little immediate prospect of my doing so. And so I cannot form: 
final opinion as to how much or how little of the immense mass o! 
her material in detail Miss Lowell was able to enlighten. She says 
many questionable things, and sometimes says them unattra- 
tively, but she also frequently achieves perfect critical insight, 
as this, to quote one instance — “All poetry consists of flashes 
the subconscious mind and herculean efforts on the part of the 
conscious mind to equal them.” While, however, I may be doubt 
as to whether or no in the aggregate her good moments are !t 
excess of her bad ones, I have by now read a considerable part 0! 
her work, enough I think to form a clear opinion of its prevalent 
quality. And in the first place, I am convinced that no a has 
ever been honored by homage so faithful and unsparing as hee! 
here receives from this latest prophet of an experimental sch 
Whatever Miss Lowell’s book may or may not be, it is import 
It is the record of a devotion that lost none of its freshness 1n 
daily exercise of twenty years. Mr. Heywood Broun, in a beautitt! 
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nine | obituary notice, said that he thought Amy Lowell was in love with 
ne. | John Keats, and this in no figurative sense. The idea is as shrewd 

and WE as it is charming, and it is strongly supported by the evidence of 
htine ME this infinitely painstaking study. Miss Lowell’s biography of Keats, 


sustained by a relentless determination to realize his personality 
mid. Band an impassioned desire to project herself into the secrets of 
that [RE his verse, is in effect the epic of an ardor as profound and personal 
ws of eas any that could possess a lover. And yet that is not quite the 
f her Me truth, and it is here that critical opinion is likely to find its quarrel 
‘der. |e with the work. In her biography of Keats, Amy Lowell has left 
). and us not the epic—the shaped and significant chronicle of a 
hat it Ee supreme emotion, an emotion that was clearly a governing influ- 
» ence in her life — but the very being of the emotion itself, with 
Keats @ its multiplicity of gestures, its caprices, its wide variety of moods, 
more [EE its hesitancies no less than its assurances. And so criticism will 
Jlumes fe sometimes say that this is not so much a great book as a body of 
S living and splendid experience out of which a great book was 

— even fe crying to be made. 
d here It is this view that I should have liked to defend in those dis- 
that | cussions that were to be so sadly forbidden. I know the vehement 
» | was MP Yet generous disdain with which any heresy would have been 





seemed me dismissed, but I should have made my protest encouraged by 
form afm Amy Lowell’s own admirable fearlessness. It was, I suspect, some 
mass 0! fm such impression as this that provoked less than just treatment of 
he says fm the book in some quarters in England. To approach the work 
yattrac- Me sympathetically is at once to be aware of its very unusual emo- 
insight, me ional momentum; and if at the end some dissatisfaction is still 
ashes olfMmeclt, it is with a deep reverence, indeed with affection, for the 
t of thefM™passionate lifetime of experience that informed it. But without 
Joubtful fmmsuch enlightening sympathy, even acute critics were apt to see 
s are inf™mhere twelve hundred pages on a subject that had already been 
> part ‘Mexhaustively treated and that could not possibly repay further 


revalentmabor on such a scale. Such an attitude was gravely at fault, but 
poet hast Was not unintelligible. In one essential respect it coincides with 
as Keatsg™mour own, which certainly suffers from no antagonism. Unfriendly 


u& 


| schoolMtritics of the book may fail altogether to perceive the essential 
portant. ‘tality that inspires it, the vigorous beauty of its emotion, but 
oss in te@gtS Warmest friends may reluctantly agree that whatever the 
beautiialg@aterial may be it has not finally been brought into expressive 
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proportions. Disparagement will see but a vast accumulation of 
facts, some old and some new, that have not been properly 
subjected to processes of elimination and arrangement; it will 
complain that to read the book attentively is to undertake a labor 
equal to Miss Lowell’s own, which is seriously more than the reader 
should be asked to do. Admiration, on the other hand, will be 
aware of the experience that absorbed a rich and original tempera. 
ment, but it too may sometimes question whether it is not being 
asked to follow that experience moment by moment in a way 
ultimately impossible to anyone but Amy Lowell herself, instead 
of being given the significant design of that experience, which is 
the only way in which full impact could be made. But when this 
has been said, of the durable importance of the book there can be 
no doubt. It must affect all considered criticism of Keats hereafter. 


Joun Drinkwater 


OSLER 


THe Lire or Sir Wiviiam Oster, dy Harvey Cusine, 2 v0ls., 
Oxford University Press. 


Lone expected, and not without some trepidation and misgivings, 
“The Life of Sir William Osler,” done by his close friend Dr. 
Harvey Cushing, is at last at hand, issued, too, by the Oxford 
Press whose scope Osler did so much to enlarge. 

When I inspected the mass of material accumulated in Cushing's 
hands some two years ago, I felt an unspoken anxiety lest it 
should give birth to two volumes, even smaller than these portly 
tomes, in days when we find it a task to digest a one-volume life 
of the greatest and noblest of our decedent heroes. It was wonder- 
fully classified, only waiting to flow through the sympathetic 
mould. The outcome shows that the writer in the midst of his 
many unescapable responsibilities has not only wholly identified 
himself with his subject but has drawn as well upon all possible 
collateral fields of contemporary and ancient history with an 
astonishing industry and fulness of understanding hardly equalled 
in any extant medical biographic effort. , 

An interesting, if doubtfully commendable feature, where 
biographer and subject are so merged, is that Cushing, also 4 
notable medical historian and ever on intimate terms and in 
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constant communication with Osler, has yet so obliterated himself 
that these records contain no “I” nor “we” as might have been 
repeatedly justified and not without satisfaction to the reader. 

After all, are these two volumes which call for several days and 
some nights of reading, too much? I feel sure that they are not, 
and that generations of medical students and historians will rise te 
bless this Boswellian chronicler. The interest is cumulative to the 
sad dramatic finale. 

Osler was undoubtedly the widest known and the best loved 
man in his profession, a veritable hero to all the younger men. He 
linked remarkably two eras in medicine — that of the great clini- 
cians with the dominant modern scientific age — and became 
nobly representative of both. His assiduity and success in collect- 
ing the works of our forebears, especially our medical incunabula 
and first editions, was unparalleled, as a critical catalogue now in 
preparation will show. He was well trained in microscopic tech- 
nique as a youngster under the direction of a beloved dominie, 
who thus laid the best possible cornerstone for his pupil’s success 
on lines not then apparent. This was followed by the renuncia- 
tion of a churchman’s for a medical career. Osler had acquired a 
rare familiarity with the Bible as literature; in time he added the 
classical lore of a cultured /ittérateur; and like his colleague, Dr. 
Henry M. Hurd of the Hopkins Hospital, he became an avid 
reader of our best English writers. This endued him in the course 
of time (for he was not, I think, a happy writer at first), with that 
facility of expression, flexibility, forcefulness, and variety of 
illustration which is of incalculable value in these days when such 
qualities are so notably lacking in many medical writers. Osler 
put the new medicine he was unveiling on its feet in his classic 
text-book, one outcome of which was to throw open the world- 
wide Rockefeller fields of research and preventive medicine. As a 
skeptic, he cast the polypharmacy of the ages to the winds and 
challenged criticism of his iconoclasms. The writer of this criticism 
was one of those in the early years who dubbed him “‘a therapeutic 
nihilist,” but Osler was right while the rest of us were held in our 
ancestral chains. He was a great sanitarian, grasping the idea of 
Preventive medicine as did but few of his generation; he was ever 
alert in carrying on this propaganda in Baltimore and in England, 
lus chief efforts being directed against typhoid fever, malaria, and 
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tuberculosis. Like his illustrious colleague, Welch, he had the 
faculty of stimulating research and of putting men to work. 
His was the dominant voice of the incoming era to our best 
younger men. With our beloved Fielding Garrison, he absorbed 
his daily quantum of the cultural side of medicine from many 
ancient tomes and lived in intimacy with all our great predecessors, 
some of whom he almost literally dug out of their graves. Wherever 
Osler went, medical historical societies sprang up and flourished, 
often stimulated by his munificent gifts of rare editions. Osler as 
we knew him, so wonderfully successful in all he undertook, js 
unthinkable without his splendid wife and ideal helpmeet, Lady 
Osler, the inspiring head of the “Open Arms” at Oxford. | 

It was the nick of time to gather the Oslerian data and to 
record them for future writers of lives. In these volumes the thou- 
sands who knew him will follow his career day by day through all 
the years of his life with a delighted and sympathetic interest. 
Cushing apologetically calls his illuminating biography “memoires 
pour servire,” but they are vastly more! A single query arises 
in the reviewer’s mind. Did Osler in his new berth encounter 
more serious opposition from the entrenched conservatives than 
appears? 

Vale, Sir William, faithful friend, true scientist, inspiring 
writer, historian, leader in all that is best in our profession; we 
find no one who can fill your place. 

Howarp A. KELLy 


JANE AUSTEN’S LAST SKETCH 


FRAGMENT oF A Novet Written dy JANE AusTEN, January-Marcs 
1817, Oxford University Press. 


Tue last written words of a great novelist are almost always in- 
teresting. What would have been his book, we wonder, had he 
lived long enough to finish it? Where would the “Weir of Her- 
miston” have led Stevenson? How was Dickens to solve the 
mystery in “Edwin Drood”? Was it Thackeray’s intention in 
“Denis Duval” to take us over into France among old Huguenot 
families and eventually to carry us out to sea as Cooper and 
Marryat many times had done? And where is that “ masterpiece 
that Thackeray planned — a novel in the time of Shakespeare s 
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Prince Hal, which would have told us what we should like to 
know of the remote ancestors of George Warrington and Arthur 
Pendennis? About the incomplete and the imperfect (Max Beer- 
bohm has said it) we like to let our imaginations play. 

And now Jane Austen joins the company of those whose re- 
nown was not quite fulfilled. At the beginning of her last year, 
she commenced a new novel, wrote twelve chapters during the 
next three months, then laid the manuscript aside, and three 
months later died. Perhaps she would have named her novel 
“Sanditon,” where the main scene is laid. It is a little imaginary 
village on the coast of Sussex that aspires to rival Brighton. The 
fragment will “intrigue,” as one should write nowadays, all who 
are devoted to the cult of “the divine Jane.” As the manuscript 
is reproduced as nearly as it could be in print, they will see Jane 
Austen actually in her literary workshop, they will compare the 
characters briefly sketched here with those in her complete nov- 
els — with the characters in “Mansfield Park” and “Sense and 
Sensibility” especially — and perhaps speculate on what she 
would have done with them in the end. One thing every reader 
will observe; and that is that Jane Austen’s work, whatever the 
situation she chose, is all out of one piece. Jane Austen’s personal- 
ity, as artist and as woman, is always there. A number of essays, 
| daresay, that have insisted upon “the mellow voice” of “ Per- 
suasion” as her swan song, will have to go by the board, as she is 
as merry and mischievous in “Sanditon”’ as in “Love and Friend- 
ship” written in her sixteenth year, when her laughter rang 
through the parsonage at Steventon. 

In “Sanditon” as elsewhere Jane Austen’s art differs materially 
from the art of contemporary realists such as Arnold Bennett, 
who appear to hold that in order to create in the reader an illusion 
of real life all manner of detail is necessary however irrelevant 
to the business in hand. Such, they say, is “the sequence of life,” 
which fiction should aim to re-present. Jane Austen thought 
otherwise. She had an eye for “the small but significant incident,” 
which is never lost in her trivial or humorous details which are 
made logically subordinate to it. “Sanditon” gets its start in 
nothing more than the overturning of a carriage and a sprained 
ankle as the immediate consequence. With this rather harmless 
accident Jane Austen begins to weave her story in accordance 
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with a pattern wherein the characters one by one fail into place, 
naturally, inevitably, it would seem. 

All the characters are drawn on the lines of a simple, and yet 
true, psychology. Most of them have no serious business, and so 
develop strange and amusing obsessions, such as are now pop. 
ularly called complexes. Mr. Parker is engrossed with the promo. 
tion of Sanditon, an impossible watering-place, and persuades 
himself that “no person could be really well, no person (however 
upheld for the present by fortuitous aids of exercise and spirits 
in a semblance of health) could be really in a state of secure and 
permanent health without spending at least six weeks by the sea 
every year.” His brother and sisters, whose nerves are thoroughly 
disorganized from the lack of an occupation, imagine themselves 
near the point of death with headaches, hysterics, “spasmodic 
bile,” and other grievances. The uninformed reader, who nowadays 
has his teeth X-rayed every few months, will be surprised to learn 
that the teeth were regarded, more than a century ago, as the 
source of most human ills. Susan Parker, who suffered terribly 
from headache, tried “six leaches a day for ten days together” 
without much relief; and then, on the advice of her sister exam- 
ined “her gum,” where she concluded the evil must lie. After 
having three teeth drawn, Susan was “decidedly better,” though 
her nerves were so upset that she fainted away when her brother 
Arthur tried to suppress a cough, and her voice was reduced to a 
whisper. 

A character Jane Austen was proceeding delightfully with, is 
the close-fisted Lady Denham — who married twice — once for 
wealth and once for a title, and could boast that “she had given 
nothing” for what she had got from either of her husbands or 
from anybody else. Her nephew, Sir Edward, has the marks of a 
good villain. His shallow mind he has cultivated by reading sen- 
timental romances, whose Lovelaces he would imitate to the dis- 
regard of the “primitive obligations” and the “prosaic decencies 
of life.” In contrast with all the others we have Charlotte Hey- 
wood, a girl of poise and good sense like Jane Austen herself, wit 
her comment on the drama as it progresses through some narra- 
tive but more through conversation in which men and women 
talk frankly about themselves, not knowing that they are exposing 
to view their blind sides to the amusement of author and reader. 
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Everywhere throughout the fragment there is promise of consum- 
mate art. 

Jane Austen left no memoranda on what her conclusion might 
be. | may add, however, in confidence, that Sanditon as a fash- 
‘onable resort was to blow up and sink back into a pretty little 
village by the sea, that Charlotte Heywood was to cure Arthur 
Parker’s liver and finally marry him, that Sir Edward was to fail 
with Clara Brereton, who, as the Cinderella of the story, should 
by some fluke get the estate of Lady Denham and marry the 
clever Sidney Parker. In a word “the tranquil and morbid vir- 
tues” were set down to triumph at last. 

WIxBur Cross 


THREE VIEWS OF EVOLUTION 


Tue Cominc or Man, dy Joun M. Ty er, Marshall Fones Co. 
Tue Evotution oF Man, dy G. Exxtior Smitru, Oxford University 
Press. 


Tue Makinc oF Man, dy Sir Otiver Lopce, George H. Doran Co. 


“Tue Cominc oF Man,” one of the Amherst Books, is a collection 
of essays on topics of absorbing interest, written in the facile 
style with that wealth of apt, and often amusing, illustration 
which made Professor Tyler one of the most vivid and outstanding 
of teachers. It reflects the personality of the man in a very re- 
markable manner. Tyler reviews our knowledge of the tremendous 
duration of geologic time, the characteristics of the simplest forms 
of life which lie on the borderland between the lifeless and living 
worlds and the stages of differentiation from these to the back- 
boned animals, with the primates and savage man as final 
products. 

Of the dawn of civilization during the neolithic period and the 
rise of personality during the Age of Bronze, Tyler speaks with 
high authority, the coming of the spiritual consciousness occurring 
during paleolithic times. Chapter VII, on The Logic of Evolution, 
summarizes once more, but from a somewhat different angle, the 
stages of evolution through which man’s ancestry has passed, of 
digestion, locomotion, and personality, the last yet in a very in- 
complete condition of development with immeasurable possibili- 
ties and promises. He considers it inaccurate to speak, as so many 
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have done, of the “arrest of the body” in man, as though the day 
of its supremacy were past. It becomes continually finer, better 
adapted to higher uses and nobler ends discovered by the thinking 
brain. In the final chapters Tyler discusses nature and man’s 
relations with the environment in which he speaks of man as a 
‘walking museum of Paleontology.” In the section on survival he 
contrasts the dominant forms of a given age, which are doomed 
to flourish for a while and then become extinct without giving rise 
to any higher race, to the fittest for survival, which are the plastic 
types. Man’s ancestors have never been dominant. He also stresses 
that which so many overlook — mutual aid given to one another 
by the social forms, which softens the ruthless aspect of nature and 
the struggle for existence. 

The final chapter of the book is a dissertation on perfect health, 
the first prerequisite to fitness, and here perhaps more than in any 
other part the quaint philosophy of a lovable and remarkable man 
is manifest. The perusal of this volume is abundantly worth while, 
as it serves to combat the pernicious teaching of a certain group 
who believe that the evolutionary conception of human origins 
is debasing. 

Dr. Smith, who also writes on “The Evolution of Man,” stands 
as an anthropologist among the greatest in England. Hence it is 
of especial interest to receive such a volume of essays from his 
facile pen—essays which bear the mark of high authority. He dis- 
cusses man’s pedigree, his evolution, talks at greater length of 
primitive man, and describes, as he well can do, certain details 
of the human brain in comparison with those of lesser primates — 
details upon which man’s ultimate high attainment and differen- 
tiation from his animal ancestry largely depend. Smith empha- 
sizes, moreover, the retention by the human stem of many 
primitive characteristics, notably in the hands, which make for 
greater adaptability than in the more specialized of his non- 
human cousins. It is the wider triumph of the individual who 
specializes later after benefitting by the many-sided experience 
of his life over him who in youth becomes tied to a narrow calling. 
Man, Smith believes, is the ultimate product of a line of ancestry 
which was never compelled to turn aside and adopt protective 
specialization, either of structure or mode of life, which would be 
fatal to plasticity. Four human characteristics are the erect pos- 
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ture, liberation of the hands, development of the brain, and of 
articulate speech. The two first were not necessarily antecedent 
to the latter, but had great value in man’s emergence. The brain, 
especially that part for which the author has coined the term 
neopallium, is the crucial factor and is the result of a slow upbuild- 
ing of the mental structure. The foundations of man’s intellectual 
supremacy were laid early in Tertiary times, when sight and hear- 
ing became the predominant senses over that of smell. 

Hypothetical diagrams of primate and human relationships are 
shown, based upon carefully sifted evidences derived largely from 
the Osborn school of American paleontologists. The recently dis- 
covered primate, Hesperopithecus, of the Nebraska Pliocene, is 
given considerable value, being placed with the Java Pithecan- 
thropus and the Piltdown Eoanthropus of England as one of the 
three distinctive types of primitive man-like forms. A further 
thesis of primate and human origins is based in part on the re- 
vealed record, in part on conjecture, for Smith would make North 
America the original primate home, while man himself he believes 
to be of African origin. The former may be true, for Gidley reports 
a primate from the basal Eocene rocks of America, but the general 
feeling among American scientists seems to be that neither is what 
the ultimate discoveries will show, but that Asia, which is only 
beginning to reveal its treasures paleontologic, will prove to be 
the centre of radiation of both groups. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s ““The Making of Man” is a strange book, 
written in a clear, lucid style and embodying many scientific 
truths mingled with speculations of a spiritualistic and religious 
character, some of which are part of the generally accepted 
Christian doctrine, others entirely problematical and without 
even the sanction of theology. Sir Oliver believes, as do most of us, 
in the material evolution of the universe, the unknown origin of 
life, and its gradual unfolding and final crowning in man. His dis- 
cussion of all of this, however, is not that of a biologist at all. 
He makes much of the spiritual development of mankind. 

The arguments of the book, as set forth in the preface, are: 

1. That evolution is a reality and that the achievement of 
evolution is not easy, but demands effort; and that at certain 
stages, when freedom is introduced, there is an element of risk 
and even of pain, as long as the immature and nascent period 
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lasts, but that by making the effort, running the risk, and under. 
going the pain, results may be achieved beyond anything attain. 
able otherwise; and that this world is as good as it could have been 
made under the inevitable conditions. 

2. That mankind, as such, dating from the grant of conscious 
freedom, is in an early stage of evolution, having but recently 
arisen from an animal ancestry; that man is unfinished and his 
present condition is a natural consequence of his immaturity; but 
that, in spite of his defects, the world has always been the scene 
of earnest hope and willing sacrifice on the part of the Higher 
Powers responsible for the evolutionary attempt; that already 
there have been signs and portents of man’s high potentiality and 
lofty destiny. The introductory chapter traces the course of 
evolution from the foundation-stones of physical science, and 
leads through the course of the argument up to the highest concep- 
tions as yet attained by man. 

Sir Oliver Lodge’s standing as a physical scientist is pre-eminent. 
It is unfortunate, therefore, that he should assert the as yet un- 
proven belief in the actual communication by speech or writing 
with the departed of humanity. Such statements make a con- 


servative biologist view with caution the other matter of a well- 
written and interesting book. 


RICHARD SWANN LULL 


GREEK THOUGHT 


He.tenistic PuiLrosopuies, dy Paut Ermer More, (THe Greek 
TrabiTIoNn, vol. ii), Princeton University Press. 

Greek RELIGION AND ITS SuRvIVALS, by WALTER Woopsurn Hyor, 
(Our Dest To GREECE AND Rome Series), Marshall Fones Co. 
GreEK CIVILISATION AND CHARACTER, Jy ArNoLD J. Toynset, 

(Liprary oF GREEK THovucnrt), E. P. Dutton & Co. 


Tuese three books are volumes in three different series. Each 
series represents an effort to present to the world of to-day the 
ancient world of Greece and Rome. Such attempts are apparently 
welcome in these days, for they have been made with a frequency 
that, save for an insistent public demand, would before now have 
brought disaster on their sponsors. But the three serial undertak- 
ings represented by these three volumes appeal to three different 
audiences, a fact which differentiates them at the start. The 
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particular volumes themselves are written by men of utterly 
diverse interests and purposes, and the methods pursued are as 
diferent from each other as are the authors. The tie that binds 
them together is not so evident as their mutual divergencies. 

Toynbee’s book is a translation of selections from Herodotus, 
Thucydides, Polybius, and a number of other Greek writers in- 
cluding the author of the Acts of the Apostles. The object of the 
collection, if I interpret correctly the somewhat learned introduc- 
tion, is to present the point of view of the Greek history writers 
in order to aid the interpretation of Greek historical writings. 
This is worth while, and much of the material is valuable. A 
classicist cannot fail to regret that every one of the sources is 
translated into the same breezy style of Mr. Toynbee’s English 
with apparently no effort to reproduce the effect of the original. 
This can perhaps best be realized by even a cursory comparison 
of the translation of the funeral speech of Pericles with that by 
Professor Perrin in his “Plutarch.” The volume will contribute 
to the Library of Greek Thought, but for the general reader the 
impression left will be fragmentary and only partially true; the 
scholar will prefer the originals or more complete translations. 

“Greek Religion” will attract more readers but will give them a 
rather slight return. It presents in its first chapter “some aspects 
of Greek religion” dealing with them neither extensively nor 
profoundly. The remaining chapters deal with survivals in Chris- 
tianity and in Greek life in general, leaving a suspicion that some 
of the so-called survivals have little demonstrable relation with 
their “sources.” The method of the book is determined by the 
series in which it appears and is unfortunate for this particular 
subject, which has been amply covered by the volumes cited in 
the bibliography and which assumes rather too much importance 
as an independent item in our debt to Greece and Rome. 

With “Hellenistic Philosophies” the case is altogether different. 
This is a real contribution to the understanding of Greek thought. 
Furthermore, the Hellenistic philosophies are no easy field for the 
expounding critic, and the simplicity of Mr. More’s expositions, 
with the distinction of style that is his, gives real satisfaction to 
the general reader who would like to understand the Stoics and 
the Epicureans and the Skeptics. There is learning in abundance 
but no arrogance or obscurity of learning. It is a real achievement 
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to make clear not only the inconsistencies of the great Hellenistic 
systems but also the sources of those inconsistencies. From their 
common purpose of obtaining security and liberty, the ethical 
orders grow before the reader, seeking to give to themselves 
foundations in physics and metaphysics, falling by virtue of their 
monistic yearnings into contradictions that are hardly to be 
escaped except by the frank dualism of faith. They all derive from 
Plato, but they are heretic schools, even the Neoplatonic dogma 
originating in Aristotle rather than in Plato. Even so, Mr. More 
suggests, orthodox Christianity followed Plato while the heretics 
derived from Aristotle. But Christianity is to be the subject of a 
later volume. 

It is scarcely fair to force a comparison of these three books: 
each one fills an essential place in a series. But Mr. More has the 
advantage of writing the whole series or, perhaps more truly, 
The Greek Tradition has the advantage of being all written by 
Mr. More. When the remaining volumes complete the survey of 
the tradition from the death of Socrates to the Council of Chalce- 
don this particular phase of thought will be, for that all important 


period, adequately presented. 
C. W. MEnpELL 


LODGE AND ROOSEVELT 


Henry Casot Lopce, dy Witt1am Lawrence, Houghton Mifflin Co. 
SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF THEODORE ROosEVELT 
anD Henry Casor Lopce, 2 vols., Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Ir was one of the ironies of politics that Henry Cabot Lodge, the 
most stalwart upholder of Americanism against England, should 
have been the most British of our statesmen in temperament and 
habit of thought. He represented a type common enough in 
Great Britain but sufficiently rare in this country to be an object 
of suspicion. He was “‘a scholar in politics.” Now, we take it for 
granted that a scholar will not go into politics except with the 
idea of reforming it. He is a man with a mission, and we expect him 
to set before us an example of lofty non-partisanship. 
An English gentleman after passing through Eton and Oxford 
may go into Parliament and thereafter act as strict party man. His 
literary tastes and acquirements and his successful partisanship 
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are not held to be inconsistent. To do justice to Senator Lodge 

one should judge him by the English rather than by the American 
tradition. He was a scholar in politics who chose to be a staunch 
arty man. 

The little book by Bishop Lawrence is the tribute of a personal 
friend, and presents an engaging picture of a boyish comradeship 
which ripened into a lifelong affection. The severest critic of 
Senator Lodge must be softened by this delightful sketch. We are 
made to see the “‘round-faced, full-cheeked boy with curly hair 
and rather strong jaw, while about the mouth there is a slight 
curve of sarcasm, and a tilt of aloofness to the nose.”’ Cabot be- 
came a senator and William a bishop, but to each other they re- 
mained very much the same. 

The ‘‘Selections from the Correspondence of Theodore Roose- 
velt and Henry Cabot Lodge” will awaken more controversial 
feelings. They were selected by Senator Lodge himself, and we 
feel that the two volumes form a memorial of personal friendship 
rather than a full revelation of the attitude and aims of either of 
the two men. 

These letters must be read and considered by the historian who 
would estimate the place in history which the two friends occupied, 
but it is obvious that only one side of Roosevelt and that not the 
most important is presented here. It could hardly be otherwise. 
Roosevelt the crusader, who was ready to lead a forlorn hope, 
and to break with his party if need be, is not revealed here. Lodge’s 
“slight curve of sarcasm,” not to say cynicism, was thoroughly 
anti-Rooseveltian. They might agree in their denunciation of 
“idiot reformers” who crossed their path, but the fact was that 
Roosevelt was at times an idiot reformer in the eyes of his friend. 
In these volumes a veil is drawn over these escapades. 

Though this work is a selection of letters, it is probable that the 
omissions were of little importance. Neither of the two men was 
likely to attempt to try to convince the other by argument. When 
they agreed they wrote at length. When they disagreed there was 
an hiatus in their correspondence. In 1912 Roosevelt writes, 
“Dear Cabot; I don’t know whether to be most touched by your 
letter or most inclined to laugh over it. My dear fellow, you could 
not do anything that would make me lose my warm personal 
regard for you. For a couple of years I have felt that you and I 
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were heading opposite ways as regards internal policies. I sha’n’: 
try to justify my view point because it would seem as if I were 
attacking yours. Of course you will stand by your convictions, 
Now, don’t ever think of this matter again.” 

The correspondence is of great interest as throwing light upon 
the things they had in common. To understand the great diver. 
gence we must look elsewhere. One is reminded of the correspond- 
ence between Emerson and Carlyle, than whom it would be hard 
to imagine men more different. In each case the differences were 
deeper than the agreements. Nevertheless, they did not interfere 
with personal friendship. Emerson and Carlyle discussed their 
differences freely, being interested in such matters. Roosevelt 
and Lodge ignored their fundamental differences and emphasized 
their agreements, which were many. 

Writing to Lyman Abbott, Roosevelt said, “Lodge is a man 
of very strong convictions and this means that when his convic- 
tions differ from mine I am apt to use the words ‘narrow’ and 
‘obstinate’ instead of ‘strong,’ and he has a certain aloofness of 
manner that irritates people who don’t live in New England.” 
No trace of such irritations appears in these letters. The correspond- 
ence proves that Henry Cabot Lodge and Theodore Roosevelt 
were lifelong friends. It does not prove that they were alike in 
their ultimate aims and that they represented the same movement 
in American politics. To understand the differences we have only 
to ask the admirers of Lodge and the admirers of Roosevelt to 
give the reasons for their faith in their respective leaders. 

SamuEL McCuorp CRrorHers 


THE RESTORATION THEATRE 


Restoration Comepy 1660-1720, dy Bonamy Dosrée, Oxford 
University Press. 

Tue Comic Sprrir in Restoration Drama, dy Henry Ten Eyck 
Perry, Yale University Press. 

Nett Gwyn, 4y Lewis MELvi.e, George H. Doran Co. 


More than two centuries ago Jeremy Collier led the attack upon 
the immorality of Restoration comedy. In due course came 
Macaulay, that Victorian Sir Positive-At-All. “‘In his hand, the 
Thing became a trumpet.” His defiant blast has long re-echoed. 
But the whirligig of time has brought in his revenges. Last season, 
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Congreve’s “The Way of the World” was restored to the London 
staze and, with “Love for Love,” given its full flavor in New 
York. Vanbrugh’s “The Relapse,” at which Collier aimed a 
special chapter, and of which Sheridan wrote an expurgated ver- 
sion for his Drury Lane, has this year had zestful revival by a 
college fraternity. Within the past two years, four University 
presses — Cambridge, Oxford, Columbia, Yale — have pub- 
lished extensive critical studies of Restoration drama. Tempora 
mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis. 

Despite Professor Perry’s hint of modest apology for a new book 
on a now familiar theme, both he and Mr. Dobrée should find 
ample welcome as stimulating interpreters of Restoration comedy. 
The Oxford and Yale imprints of their companion volumes con- 
firm the kinship of scholarly interests at home and abroad. In 
method and material both critics have much in common. Both 
begin with a broad survey of the background of dramatic comedy 
in general, and of English comedy in particular. Both devote chief 
attention to five comic dramatists of the Restoration: Leigh 
Hunt’s classic four — Wycherley, Congreve, Vanbrugh, Farquhar 
—and Etherege, whom Gosse may be said to have added to the 
canon. Mr. Dobrée gives a chapter to Dryden and Shadwell and 
a passing paragraph to other playwrights. Both critics subordinate 
the machinery of research to thoughtful interpretation of its 
essential results. 

It is perhaps the style of Mr. Dobrée and the critical method 
of Professor Perry that seem most distinctive. Mr. Dobrée is 
sensitive to the curiosa felicitas of phrase, especially when he finds 
prose dialogue like Congreve’s touched with selective art akin to 
the poetic. His own style at its best has both color and cadence, 
variety and vigor, revealing the luminous play of fancy upon fact. 
His temptations are to let fancy ignore unwelcome fact, and fond- 
ness for phrase bias his critical dicta. He regards “The Country 
Wife” as Wycherley’s “mature piece, the final thing he had to 
say,” and presently the assumption that “The Plain Dealer”’ 
antedated it becomes flat assertion and the foundation of his 
critical superstructure — a danger that Professor Perry is quick 
to sense and avoid. It is not enough for Mr. Dobrée to prefer 
Dryden’s comedies to Shadwell’s. In his impatience with Shad- 
well’s verbal defects his own superlatives escape control. “It was 
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not fair to say that he [Shadwell] was ‘in the realms of nonsense 
absolute,’ for his work bears the impress of the dullest sense.” 
This is to “transprose” the poet’s satire without his possible plea 
of “poetic license.” Conversely, the case for Dryden’s comedies 
is urged not with judicial restraint, but with the bold superlatives 
of a special pleader. Some of Dryden’s comic scenes are “certainly 
unsurpassed in any comedy for sheer amusement”’; his Mar. 
riage-a-la~-Mode” is “enthrallingly amusing! for he always touched 
the exact spot where the shoe pinched.” For better, for worse, Mr, 
Dobrée seems fearful of blunting his point, as he drives it home, 
Fortunately he is too fond of finer foil-play to prefer habitually 
the method of cut-and-thrust. 

In critical method Professor Perry escapes some pitfalls which 
entrap Mr. Dobrée. The former reviews systematically all the 
work of his chosen authors. The latter builds up his case for Dry- 
den essentially from a single comedy. But danger lurks in his tell- 
tale bracket— “(how dull Limberbam is!)” —and in his 
passing admission that Dryden’s “earlier comedies are confused 
in idea, and even clumsy.” The impulse elsewhere to minimize 
elements alien to a desired interpretation may help to explain 
why Mr. Dobrée’s striking individual comments are not always 
fairly fused into convincing conclusions. Professor Perry’s sense 
of proportion seems sounder. His analysis of plot and character 
is thorough and consistent. But the exclusion of the lesser comic 
dramatists and of the comic elements in Restoration tragedy and 
tragi-comedy suggests that his volume hardly fills the full implica- 
tion of its main title. Important in independent results, these two 
contrasting studies of Restoration comedy happily unite to aid 
a common quest. 

Mr. Melville’s ample biography of Nell Gwyn shows once more 
the present vogue of the Restoration theatre. Strictly speaking, 
it is the Merry Monarch and not his mistress who holds the 
centre of the stage. To follow an earlier fashion, Mr. Melville's 
title might well read, “The Amorous History of the Court ol 
Charles II.” Midway in the story “pretty Nelly” disappears for 
some four chapters while other favorites of the King usurp her 
place. Again, just before the death of “poor Nelly,” two chapters 
are devoted mainly to the Duchess of Portsmouth and the Duch- 
ess Mazarin, though here some attempt is made to bring Nell 
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herself into the picture. Elsewhere, the progress of various Res- 
toration rakes is traced far afield. The sense of proper stage per- 
spective and scenic background is thus frequently lost. 

If Mr. Melville suffers from embarrassment of riches, he has at 
least assembled a wealth of materials. A section in the Appendix 
shows their range and variety. Much of his collection he has put 
in order, and the rest is made accessible to the seeker. This is a 
genuine service. The special student of the period will readily 
select his own material from the full store. The general reader 
will probably find his curiosity roused by the opening declaration 
that Nell Gwyn is “the most popular woman in the annals of 
Britain,” and held by the lively, if somewhat discursive, memoirs 
of a Court where 

All, by the King’s example, live and love. 


GeorceE H. NetrLeton 


AN AMERICAN MASTER 


Witt1aM Dean Howe ts, dy Oscar W. Firxins, Harvard University 
Press. 

Howes, JAMES, BRYANT, AND OTHER Essays, dy Witt1am Lyon 
Puetps, Macmillan Co. 


Mr. Pueps’s recent volume consists, one guesses, of lectures 
delivered in some course in American literature and now given to 
the public in the form of essays. They are stimulating, gossipy 
talks on seven American authors, most interesting for the inci- 
dental anecdotes, the side-lights on personality and reputation. 
In the essay on Whitman, we hear of the personal eccentricities 
of Whitman; of what was thought of him by Swinburne and 
James Whitcomb Riley; of his pagan view of life; of how high 
his reputation stands at the present moment; and we are assured 
that somehow, in spite of his unconventionality, Whitman was 
aman of genius, The most interesting things in the essay on How- 
ells are the account of how, as an editor of the “Atlantic,” How- 
ells discovered the promise of Henry James in that dull realistic 
sketch, ““Poor Richard” — unparalleled feat of clairvoyance — 
and the account, from Mr. Phelps’s personal knowledge of How- 
ells, of that shrinking delicacy of nature which explains, Mr. 
Phelps suggests, his notable reticency in his art. 
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Mr. Firkins gives us, considering the length of his study, very 
little of this sort of illustrative anecdote, but he gives us a great 
deal of criticism and that of a very high order. Any book by Mr. 
Firkins is a literary event of prime importance, and his study of 
Howells is no exception to the rule. It is written in that style 
familiar to readers of his books on Emerson and Jane Austen. 
crisp and strong, studied and fastidious, and brilliant with anti. 
thetical point and figurative broidery. It is the work of a man 
who knows his subject in all its ramifications. One can only 
marvel at the patience with which he has read and reread, not 
merely the novels and critiques of Howells, but his poems and 
plays, his many books of autobiography, his books of travel. And 
if one is ever inclined to make this a point against Mr. Firkins — 
his superhuman patience with mediocrity in a world so full of 
genius — one is rebuked, first, by the evidence that Mr. Firkins 
finds time for genius as well as for mediocrity — there is clearly 
nothing anywhere that he has not read —and then one } 
rebuked by the evidence that he discriminates in Howells 
critically as anyone can between the more and the less significant, 
the more and the less interesting. 

Mr. Firkins makes no extravagant claims for the art of Howells 
in fiction and criticism; he has no great hopes that Howells will 
come to be more highly regarded by any great number of readers. 
But he gives the general impression that Howells is a novelist of 
much greater relative importance than I can regard him as being. 
It is not that he has overlooked any of the essential considera- 
tions for judgment of Howells; and on every point he has had 
something just and penetrating to say. He is well aware of the 
limitations of Howells in subject-matter; he is aware of his short- 
comings in the matter of form, and has more than once indicated 
his persuasion that truth in fiction need not suffer, as Howells 
seems to think, by the utmost application of art. He has pointed 
out the inconsistency introduced in Howells’s criticism by his 
giving the paramount réle to morality, and has shrewdly sug- 
gested that morality in criticism may be a parti pris. 

Where I cannot follow Mr. Firkins is in his insistence that 
Howells is a realist, not merely in his presentation of life in the 
average and without the artificial colorings of sensational even 
but equally in his undeviating concern for human fact. Howells 
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did not care how plain or how tame a human fact might be, but 
he did care very much how vulgar or “sordid” it might be, and 
from the vulgar and sordid he shrank with a sensibility which may 
be the endowment of an artist but is surely not the characteristic 
endowment of a realist. A realist, if there is such a thing, is simply 
a scientist in the study of human nature. Howells regarded Zola 
as a moral writer, but his material he regarded as “simply ab- 
horrent.” Now the realist does not regard as simply abhorrent 
material which he considers characteristic and significant. He has 
a passion for human facts, and as facts he finds them fascinating. 
No artist is required to be a realist; but that is what Howells 
undertook to be. And if he does not have the strength of appeal 
of the great realists, it is partly because he does not deal so boldly 
with the human facts. Mr. Firkins points out the fineness of How- 
ells’s psychology in a dozen directions. But is it not equally true 
that, in a dozen other directions, Howells simply blinked the facts 
of psychology, as most people blink them, because they did not 
conform to his sentimental and conventional predilections? One 
has simply to think of the attitude of Hardy towards Michael 
Henchard or Eustacia Vye, the attitude of Samuel Butler towards 
the Rev. Mr. Pontifex, his wife, or his son, to realize that Howells 
was, in many ways, a timid and provincial writer, who let his 
sensibilities and his passion for the good stand in the light of his 
understanding, his passion for truth. 

All of which need not prevent us from enjoying to the full the 
charm, the humor, the subtlety, the shrewdness of Howells. And 
of all these qualities we cannot have a more charming or authori- 
tative interpreter than Mr. Firkins, whose book must take its 
place at once as the standard work on Howells. 

JosepH Warren BEAcH 


BLAKE INTERPRETED 


WiLt1AM Bake: HIS PuiLosopuy AND Symsots, dy S. Foster Damon, 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


“Te key to everything Blake ever wrote or painted lies in his 
mysticism.” It is with this statement that Mr. Damon opens his 
book, and the statement is true and all important. Until the reader 
has grasped that key he will tind three-quarters of Blake unin- 
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telligible, and will misunderstand half of the remainder. Out of 
this fact, however, grows a result which Blake enthusiasts seem tg 
overlook, namely, that his audience must be forever limited t 
those who have a considerable degree of mysticism in their hearts. 
The gulf of misunderstanding between the mystic and the anti. 
mystic is far greater than that between the so-called romanticists 
and classicists. Blake has already found his audience “fit though 
few,” and will probably hold it for centuries; but there will beg 
large part even of the highly fit, perhaps a majority, to whom the 
bulk of his work will make very limited appeal. For that reason, 
though to some highly intelligent kindred spirits he seems one of 
the great thinkers and poets of our race, it is absurd to class him 
with such men as Chaucer and Shakespeare, authors who can in. 
spire thousands of brilliant minds where he can inspire only scores, 
Yet for any student of literature, whatever his taste, Blake is an 
impressive figure. He is the greatest poet of his type in our lap. 
guage, however our judgments of that type may disagree. More 
than that, his work is a landmark in literary history, the genesis of 
tendencies that have developed astonishingly since his day. 
Those who love him and those who belittle him must alike learn to 
know him. 

And this learning to know him is no easy task. All forces which 
through different ages have produced obscurity in authors seem to 
converge in him. In the first place, Blake was a mental aristocrat, 
and frankly did not wish to be intelligible to morons. He built up 
his strange diction around his thought like the hedge of thorns 
around the sleeping princess to discourage all but the worthy. His 
hedge, like that around the princess, seems to have worked quite 
efficiently for a century or so. Furthermore, his ideas were highly 
revolutionary in a reactionary age, and prudence as well as ex- 
clusiveness made him send them out in masquerade. Tom Paine 
had fled England for his life because he had preached the rights of 
man, and Mary Wollstonecraft had been ostracized because she 
preached (and practised) free love. Blake, the friend of both, was 
wise enough to take the hint. Instead of denouncing conventional 
morality, he denounced “Tirzah”; instead of praising the spirit 
of revolt, he praised “Orc.” But there is a still deeper cause, and 
a nobler one. Most great thinkers, when they try to express them- 
selves, find the national vocabulary inadequate for their thoughts. 
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Language, as Lounsbury pointed out long ago, can be neither bet- 
ter nor worse than the people who speak 1 it and whose standards or 
lack of standards determine what its phonetic sounds shall mean. 
A language built up by the unphilosophic multitude cannot con- 
tain the exact word for the great thinker’s newest thought. He 
must either create a new word, or read a new meaning into an old 
sound. Blake in this respect was no innovator. He went farther 
than Plato had gone in Greek, or Fichte in German; but he was 
facing the same problem as they and solving it by the same means. 
To the practical eighteenth-century Englishman the word “rea- 
son” suggested something to be admired and cultivated; but when 
Blake substitutes for “reason” “the spectre” in man, he wishes 
to convey his own criticism of the reasoning power, his feeling 
that it built up a world of phantom pedantries rather than living 
realities. We cease to convey his meaning fully if we substitute 
the word reason for the word spectre. 

Blake, then, is well worth knowing and exceedingly difficult to 
know. The Pre-Raphaelites had resurrected his simpler lyrics; 
Ellis and Yeats had edited his writings lovingly but not intelligi- 
bly; and, although the work of Professor Berger was admirable, 
it left a great deal still to do. Mr. Damon has chosen his task of 
interpretation wisely and devoted to it the best years of his life. 
Naturally in so large a work, some minor details will seem blem- 
ishes to a reviewer. The author is less sure in his remarks about 
other authors than in his comments on the great lyrist whom he 
loves. We challenge, for example, the statement that Milton was 
“entirely without mysticism.” The “colloquy sublime” of Adam 
with God does not seem to us wholly unrelated to the mystic’s 
ecstasy. A recent scholar has traced in Milton’s poetry the influ- 
ence of Jacob Boehme, mystic of mystics, and spiritual ancestor 


§ of Blake himself. As for the profane remark about Dante’s Moun- 


tain of Purgatory, it almost makes us wish that the author could 
be sent there. In this vast mass of interpretative detail some things 
have been definitely proved; some brought to a high degree of 
probability, others are merely ingenious guesses; and we wish that 
some system of brief comments, or diacritical marks could have 
been used to distinguish these three classes more clearly. 

But beyond such stray details as these, the devil’s advocate 
finds little to say. For the conscientious reader, there is only one 
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verdict possible, and that is an enthusiastic one. The author ha; 
unearthed a vast amount of valuable material about former aay 
tics whom Blake had almost certainly read, as well as about the 
poet’s own life and environment. Using this material with excel. 
lent judgment, he has interpreted for us great tracts of the “pro. 
phetic books” which before were but dimly understood by even 
the most studious; and on even those passages which had been 
deciphered before he has often thrown a new light. We had studied 
Blake carefully for years; yet after finishing Mr. Damon’s book 
we reread the “Jerusalem” and found in it a significance and 
beauty never seen before. What higher tribute could we give’ 
What is the chief aim of literary scholarship if not to produce just 
such results as that? 
Much in Blake is still obscure or subject to controversy, but 

the main drift of his teaching is now perfectly clear. His advocacy 
of a wholesome sex life is probably overemphasized by modern 
readers, because that question is the one which is agitating their 
own age. He stood just as much for wholesome and well-balanced 
living in other fields, in art, in government, in social reform and 
mental hygiene. Whatever reservations we may make in accepting 
his theories — and the present writer would have to make several 
— it is astonishing to see in how many ways he anticipated mod- 
ern psychology. He had worked out with considerable clearness the 
relationship of the conscious and subconscious mind. In the follow- 
ing lines he anticipates by a hundred years a recent play of Piran- 
dello: 

What seems to Be, Is, To those to whom 

It seems to Be; & is productive of the most dreadful 

Consequences to those to whom it seems to Be. 


His age called him mad. Would that his madness might descend 
on us! 
Freperick E, Pierce 


A BRAHMIN’S IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 


My Broruer’s Face, dy Duan Gora Mukerji, E. P. Dutton & ©. 


In “My Brother’s Face” we do not have an author puzzled and 
groping to understand a foreign country, or one writing from his 
own preconceptions. Instead, Mr. Mukerji, a highly educated 
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Brahmin, after thirteen years’ residence in Europe and America, 
returns to his Hindu home, and recounts to us in this volume the 
impressions which he receives, and the memories revived, together 


| with moving stories from the lips of his brother and sister. 


It is good to read “‘ My Brother’s Face” after the much admired 
“Passage to India” by E. M. Forster. Both books are equally 


| sincere: but, unlike Mr. Forster, who deals in part with the mis- 


understandings of foreigners in India, Mr. Mukerji is able to give 
us a broad and happy view. He is the Hindu writing of his own 
country from the fulness of knowledge and love, describing its 
modern interests from the centre of its life. He brings to his 
subject more advantages for its interpretation, perhaps, than any 
other writer, and surely he can lead us where very few others could. 

Can it be that in Mr. Mukerji’s native Bengali language — the 
varied metaphor of which he praises so ardently — is partly to be 
found the secret of his splendid, vivid, rapidly-flowing English? 
Or is such writing only the sign of his true inspiration? Indian 
landscapes, Indian cities, hot days, cool dawns, the glories of 
sunsets, the refreshment of palaces bare of all save the murmur 
of fountains, worshippers in ancient temples, bathers in the 
Ganges, holy men and women, the jungle, a rajah’s court, ugly 
modern encroachments, and much else, we clearly see through 
the eyes and color-sense of this rare artist. But such pictorial 
descriptions are only the accompaniment to deeper themes. This 
is no mere book of traveller’s impressions, but a full, many-sided 
reflection of the offerings mental and physical which life in India 
has given to this Brahmin. 

Perhaps the most frequently recurring theme is the stirring 
plea against materialism and mechanism. And who will not be 
moved by the devotion and ardor of the present Indian leaders as 
described by Mr. Mukerji? They seem to have united within 
themselves activity, so much praised by the West, to their own 
particular power of meditation; for we read here of strenuous 
action alternating with hours and days of thought and fasting. 
In these and other respects Mahatma Gandhi is more representa- 
tive than one had dared to think. History has often shown us 
political leaders of religious zeal; but these Indian leaders of 
today are distinguished by a spiritual vision at which religion 
aims but which it too rarely realizes — least of all in political 
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leaders. Already in Gandhi, India has realized freedom; this 
highest way he has set before the entire world in a light that can 
never be forgotten. 

Most precious of all, because more especially the distinctiye 
contribution of this book, for which it will bear rereading, are the 
visits to holy ones, and all that Mr. Mukerji writes of his mother 
and brother and sister. The satisfying beauty which these ascetic 
lives present is a convincing proof that the truest aestheticism and 
the truest asceticism, are one. 


E. H. Brewster 


PANORAMA OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE 


Tue British Empire, A Survey, edited by Hucu Gunn, 72 2¢/;., 


Henry Holt & Co. 


In 1924 visitors were attracted and amazed by the exposition at 
Wembley, outside of London, with its infinite variety and vivid 
panorama of the British Empire. More than ever did hosts of 
sightseers realize the vastness and complexity, the color and the 
life of this empire, its wondrous extent and resources, its myriads 
of various peoples. 

In the early days of organizing the exhibition, its management 
approached the Imperial Studies Committee of the Royal Colonial 
Institute — whose charming library and rooms in Northumber- 
land Avenue American visitors will recall — for assistance in 
educational work. Presently various members of the Institute and 
others were brought to co-operate in preparing the interesting 
record and survey of the British Empire, its history, its resources, 
its population, which appear now in these volumes. 

In any brief notice the reviewer can do little more than cata- 
logue some of the contents of the thousands of pages, with par- 
ticular mention of only some of the more striking treatises and 4 
few of the writers, saying little or nothing about many admirable 
chapters and about some authors who have done well their parts. 

The first volume, as issued in the series published in the United 
States, concerns “The Story of the Empire” — a brief and read- 
able history of England and the acquiring of her possessions ovet- 
seas. Sufficient that it is written by Sir Charles Lucas, the dis 
tinguished authority on colonial geography and history. The 
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second volume has to do with “The Constitution, Administration, 
and Laws of the Empire.” Its author Professor A. B. Keith, 
barrister-at-law and regius professor at the University of Edin- 
burgh. Here one has account of government and relations in the 
empire in general; then description of constitution and institutions 
in the United Kingdom, the Irish Free State, the dominions, 
India, and the various colonies. The third volume, by Mr. Evans 
Lewin, librarian of the Royal Colonial Institute, and well known 
as authority on Africa and colonial expansion, deals with ‘The 
Resources of the Empire and their Development.” In addition to 
adequate narrative, it contains many tables of statistics. 

The fourth volume, “Health Problems of the Empire, Past, 
Present, and Future,” is by Dr. Andrew Balfour and Dr. H. H. 
Scott, both of the London School of Hygiene and Tropical Medi- 
cine. It offers much information about the navy, the army, 
plagues, influenza, tuberculosis, venereal diseases, and drugs. The 
fifth volume, ““The Dominions and Dependencies of the Empire,” 
is by a number of writers, in most instances officials who have 
had part in administration of the jurisdictions respectively de- 
scribed: a treatise of history, comment, dissertation. The sixth 
volume, by Mr. J. S. Mills, journalist and author, deals with 
“The Press and Communications of the Empire”: a storehouse of 
information about railways, telegraphs, and wireless. 

The seventh volume is entitled “The Trade, Commerce, and 
Shipping of the Empire.” Its authors are Sir C. C. McLeod, East 
India merchant, and Dean A. W. Kirkaldy of University College, 
Nottingham. The eighth volume, “Makers of the Empire,” is by 
the general editor of the series and by others: it contains chapters 
about the explorers, the pioneers, and the leaders who won the 
empire. The ninth volume is by Sir Godfrey Lagden, of wide 
experience and long service in imperial business, and by others. 
It deals with the extremely interesting subject of ““The Native 
Races of the Empire.” 

Volume Ten, “The Universities and Educational Systems ot the 
British Empire,” embodying some excellent information, is by 
Professor A. P. Newton, whose recent visit to the United States 
will be remembered in many places. The eleventh volume deals 
with “The Literature of the Empire,” an interesting survey of 
writings in English, narrated in connection with the growth of the 
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empire, by Mr. Edward Salmon, editor of the “United Empire,” 
and a briefer account, “The Art of the Empire,” by Major A. 4, 
Longden. The twelfth volume, “Migration within the Empire,” 
by Major E. A. Belcher and Mr. James A. Williamson, contains 
much information on emigration and movements of population 
not easily found in one place. 

The books are well printed, light in weight, easy to hold, pleasant 
to read. With one exception each has an index. Some contain 
many illustrations — reproductions of old charts and prints, 
numerous views and maps. Altogether they are a fine compen. 
dium of information on an immense and intricate subject, 
valuable for reference and for reading. The casual reader may 
have enjoyable hours with their pages, and many others will find 
them excellent for study or investigation. They embody the most 
exhaustive and recent account of many aspects of what is the 
most important aggregation that the world ever has seen. They 
appear at a time when the British Empire emerging triumphant 
from the greatest of its wars looks on into a future filled with 
uncertain and difficult problems. 

RAYMOND TuRNER 


FIVE AMERICANS 


Wooprow Witson, dy WititaM ALLEN Wuirte, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

BricHam Younc, dy M. R. Werner, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Epwarp Everett, Orator AND STATESMAN, dy Paut REVERE 
FroruincHam, Houghton Mifflin Co. 

Barrett WENDELL AND HIS Letrers, 6y M. A. DeWorre Hows, 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

Wasuincton Irvinc Esquire, AMBASSADOR AT LARGE FROM THE 
Oxtp Wor.p To THE New, dy Georce S. Hetiman, 4. 4. Knopf. 


A wipe and varied background is implicit in these books. Chrono- 
logically, they stretch from the birth of Irving in 1783 to the death 
of Wilson in 1924. In two— the biographies of Wendell and 
Everett — the New England background predominates geo- 
graphically, though in the case of Everett it is colored with splashes 
of Washington and London. Brigham Young begins in New 
England, then reaches across the prairies to Utah. Washington 
Irving mirrors old New York and Europe — especially Spain. 
And in Woodrow Wilson the American horizon expands to the 
width of the world. 
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There are striking differences of method and spirit. Mr. White 
offers a journalist’s sketch of Wilson, prepared immediately after 
his death, and with no more attempt at detached impersonal 
judgment than is possible under such conditions. Dr. Frothing- 
ham’s “Everett” is a first and “definitive” biography, published 
some sixty years late. Mr. Howe, who modestly rates himself an 
editor rather than a biographer, has gathered Barrett Wendell’s 
letters together into what is the authorized, as it will probably 
be the only full, record of that brilliant teacher’s career. The two 
remaining books tell stories that have often been told before. 
Mr. Werner attempts to see the whole Mormon movement as a 
psychological and social phenomenon, and visualizes it from the 
modern man’s point of view, with full realization of the elements 
of high comedy involved. Mr. Hellman’s justification for his story 
of Irving lies in the fact that he has drawn on much material 
unknown to earlier biographers, many unpublished letters and 
thirty-eight years of Irving journals. As to spirit, it may be said 
that Dr. Frothingham’s book, more than the others, is built 
along “old-fashioned,” traditional lines — it is eulogistic, and aims 
to picture Everett as “above all else a Christian gentleman.” 
At the opposite end of the shelf is Mr. Werner. 

The richest subject has yielded the least satisfactory results. 
One whole stage in man’s pilgrimage is bound up with Woodrow 
Wilson. Mr. White’s book on Wilson does not pretend to be a 
work of scholarship, and it would not, therefore, be fair to judge 
iton that basis. But it does pretend to be a piece of interpretation, 
and as such it is not profound. There is too much that is arbitrary. 
There are too many fantastic judgments — like the tiresome 
harping upon a dualism in Wilson, and an evident determination 
to trace everything lovely to his Irish ancestry and everything 
dour and forbidding to the Scotch. There is besides much bad, 
clumsy, journalistic writing: Mr. White is sometimes eloquent, 
but more often — as in some of his chapter-headings — he is 
grandiloquent. The entire volume is pervaded by the author’s 
distress that his subject was not, according to the standards of 
Emporia, “a regular fellow.” What is admirable about the book, 
on the other hand, is Mr. White’s obvious aim to be fair to both 
Wilson and his adversaries; what is valuable is that — largely 
through personal interviews — he has gathered together consid- 
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erable fresh materials. These materials will keep his book alive, 
at least until someone else has put them to better use. 

Mr. Werner’s volume is, to begin with, badly named: it is no: 
so much a biography of Brigham Young as a history of Mormon. 
ism, a history in which Brigham naturally played the leading rile. 
As such, it reveals again the penchant for the picturesque, the eye 
for interesting detail, the gift for broad sweeping narrative that 
made this author’s “Barnum” such a marked success. For 
whatever may be thought of Mormonism as a religion, it can 
hardly be denied that the long trek of a persecuted people to 
Utah is one of the supremely romantic things in American history, 
and it moves in Mr. Werner’s pages with something like the sweep 
of “The Covered Wagon” across a picture screen. I cannot, 
however, feel that the author’s gift for characterization equals his 
narrative power. I can appreciate his relish of Young’s gifts — 
his common sense in practical affairs, his humane Indian policy, 
— the qualities which make it possible finally to rank him asa 
statesman. Yet in spite of all, I never feel that I know the man 
as | know Mr. Hellman’s Irving or Miss Lowell’s Keats or almost 
any of Mr. Bradford’s bare or damaged souls. From Bradford, 
Mr. Werner might learn many things, but especially the art of 
condensed quotation. There are whole blocks here — from Young's 
smutty sermons and from the doggerel of ‘‘the Mormon poetess” 
—and while they undoubtedly add something to the gusto with 
which the tale is told, surely if art lies in “the choice of the 
significant detail,” many of them might have been spared. There 
is, too, constant evidence of the heightening of color, the straining 
for effect, that journalism has cast like a blight over all modem 
literature. 

But if Mr. Werner might profitably have employed less color, 
Dr. Frothingham surely could have used more. He has done his 
work well — with taste and intelligence and balance. His book 
contains much valuable material; barring his passion for exclama- 
tion-points, it is well-written; and it probably has a good deal 
more of the detachment that makes for permanence than a volume 
by Edward Everett’s own son could possibly have had. What 
one misses in the book is simply what his contemporaries missed 
in Everett. He was a high-minded, upright, and intelligent man — 
a man of distinguished and useful career. But people found him 
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cold, and his florid oratory awakened more admiration than love. 
On the whole, Dr. Frothingham may be said to have presented 
him as vitally and sympathetically as possible, yet I doubt 
whether even now he will enthrall anybody. Only, one source of 
color has been neglected, and this lies in the letters of Mrs. 


| Everett. There are only three of them in the book, and they are 


rich things, with something of that depth of womanly devotion 


| in them that places the letters of Mrs. Benjamin Butler among 


the most precious things in the literature of personality. It is a 


| great pity that we cannot have more of them. 


In deliberately obscuring himself, the author of “ Barrett Wen- 


| dell and his Letters” has followed his usual practice, but in this 


case he may have the satisfaction of knowing that he has lived 
up to Wendell’s own idea of biography, as expressed in the life of 
Cotton Mather: “I mean that the first and perhaps the only duty 
of an honest biographer is, so far as may be, to set forth the man 
of whom he writes as that man saw himself, and to explain him 
on his own terms. Then judgment may best be left to those who 
read.” Certainly this is a high ideal of biography, and it may 
surely be said that Mr. Howe achieves it. Here, in Wendell’s vivid, 
vigorous letters, “the last of the Tories,” as he liked to call 
himself, lives again. There are the striking, annoying affectations 
—as when he insists that his grandchild shall call him “Mr. 
Wendell,” and when he objects to one of his own books on the 
ground that it is “tinged with a cynicism that I don’t really feel.” 
But the fundamental sincerity of Wendell is here also. “Barrett 
Wendell and his Letters” is a less charming book than Mr. 
Howe’s “Memories of a Hostess,” simply because Wendell was 
less charming than Mrs. Fields. But given the material, it has 
been beautifully handled. And these are good letters of Wendell’s 
—full of revelations of human nature, letters as interesting in 
spots — though only in spots — as the incomparable letters of 
William Vaughn Moody. 

There remains Mr. Hellman’s “Washington Irving Esquire,” 
a work which as a portrait at least deserves to be called an 
achievement. While in general the author preserves chronology — 
sometimes even following Irving’s footsteps as Boswell followed 
Johnson’s — he feels free to depart from it whenever he pleases, 
thus avoiding the seriatim treatment which is so characteristic of 
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many biographies and which gives the impression that a chapter 
has been “worked up” at a time. As the title shows, Mr. Hellman 
is interested not so much in evaluating Irving’s literary output — 
though he suggests some neglected sources and devotes consid- 
erable space to the plays — as in giving a picture of the gentleman 
as one of the earliest American protagonists of culture and perhaps 
the first real interpreter of America to Europe. Stress is placed 
upon Irving’s public services, not only as secretary and envoy, but 
in his private capacity, as when his tact and influence helped to 
avoid war between France and the United States, and again when 
he paved the way for the settlement of the Oregon boundary 
dispute. Nobody can leave this volume without new love for 
Washington Irving — gentle, high-minded, unfailingly courteous 
spirit, unsurpassed apostle of the sweetness of life. And while 
nobody can fail to appreciate the substantial work he did as scholar 
and statesman, one cannot finally avoid the impression that it 
was when he exemplified no art save the art of living that his 
services were most priceless to his country and to humankind. 
Never was there a better illustration for the text of Stevenson’s 
“Apology for Idlers.” 


Epwarp WAGENKNECHT 


ART CRITIC AND COLLECTOR 


J. Avpen Wer, 4y Various Autuors; ArTHUR B. Davies, dy Various 
Autuors; Phillips Memorial Gallery. 


Mr. Duncan PHILttPs is a very fortunate individual. For years 
he has been forming one of the most enjoyable collections of 
paintings in this country, something which constitutes many a 
wealthy man’s sole apologia pro vita sua. But Mr. Phillips goes 
beyond this and writes essays in appreciation which not only 
explicate his choices but also persuade others into understanding 
and enjoyment. Then, securing the collaboration of some of 
America’s best-known critics, he publishes. If this three-fold 
activity continues on its present level of accomplishment, some 
day a very elaborate tribute will have to be paid to Mr. Phillips's 
thus far uniquely comprehensive services in the cause of art. 

Of him in the réle of collector, this is not the place to write; but 
the: two notable volumes on Weir and Davies together afford an 
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adequate basis of judgment on his qualifications as a writer and 
on his aims as a publisher. 

Both the virtues and the defects of Mr. Phillips, the author, 
may be indicated by pointing out his amiability. This quality 
accounts, on the one hand, for a certain lack of sinew in the style, 
and, on the other, for a tendency to overpraise the subjects. The 
essay on Weir betrays a disinclination to the brevity of positive 
statement about that refinedly eclectic painter; that on Davies 
lapses frequently into the lushness of phraseology which seems 
inevitable to those who accept him with little or no reservation. 
To claim that his work embodies “cosmic emotions” is to put a 
burden upon it that it cannot bear; hauntingly lyrical and idyllic 
it often is, but the power of the truly elemental is absent. Yet, 
after all, exaggerations like this are only the natural consequence 
of a real affection. While Mr. Phillips’s essays cannot be accepted 
as justly and finally placing their subjects in the hierarchy of 
painters, they are both interesting and adequate as the expression 
of an enviably enthusiastic sensibility. 

The idea of making each volume a symposium upon a painter 
is an admirable one. It gives both variety to the book and com- 
pleteness to the subject, for the latter is seen from successive 
points of view. In the volume on Weir, there is considerable 
repetition; the book on Davies bears evidence of more careful 
planning in the distribution of topics, and the whole is an ampler 
and solider achievement. 

It is entirely fitting and desirable that such books should be 
published, and all who care for American art must welcome them 
wholeheartedly. But that is not everything, nor even the most 
important thing, which needs to be done. Just now we especially 
need inexpensive volumes on the lesser known artists who are 
exploring unfamiliar regions. An innovator already, and a suc- 
cessful one, will not Mr. Phillips dare yet more? He might lead 
the way in bringing about an understanding of work which other- 
wise will wait over-long for an adequate comprehension. That 
would be a genuinely creative act. In the appreciation of art, no 
less than in art itself, the future belongs to the experimenters. 

Vircit BARKER 


<n ne Katie 8 








LETTERS AND COMMENT 
WASHINGTON IRVING’S RELIGION 


By STan.ey T. WiLLIAMS 


HE following letter of Washington Irving, hitherto unpub. 
lished, is one of the few letters extant addressed to Emily 
Foster. It recalls the winter of 1822-1823 when Irving spent some 
six months in Dresden, mingling in the society of the Saxon capital, 
and on intimate terms with the English family of the Fosters. It js 
even possible, perhaps, to read into the letter some memories of the 
friendship with Emily Foster. More important, however, is its 
frank confession concerning religion — a subject upon which Irv- 
ing is elsewhere almost wholly silent — with the interesting admis. 
sion that this attitude had its root in his rigid early training. The 
publication of this letter has been made possible by the kindness of 
Doctor A. S. W. Rosenbach of New York City, of whose rich col- 
lection of Irvingiana it is a part. 
Paris, Aug. 23° — 1825. 
Your letter, my dear friend, coming through the medium of Galignani’s 
bustling, neglectful establishment has lingered on the road, or it should 
have been sooner answered; especially as it seems I lay under heavy 
charges as a delinquent correspondent. You say | have suffered months 
to elapse without answering your mothers letters; and from her own 
silence I apprehend she feels offended. There must be some mistake or 
blunder in this. I am certain that I replied regularly to her letters. The 
last I received from her contained some remarks on my last work, and 
some observations on Italian literature. In my reply I answered her 
remarks on both subjects and mentioned my having commenced the 
study of the Spanish; enquiring at the same time what author you had 
found most useful in acquiring the language. This letter if I recollect right 
I sent by the ambassadors bag. I have received no letter from her since; 
and felt several times disposed to write again; but the power seemed 
wanting. I was seized with one of those long fits of literary inaction that 
sometimes get possession of me and dismantle all my mind. The fact is 
I had abandoned my pen too long and suffered the fire of composition to 
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ut. This fire seems necessary to warm and animate me — When I 
afer it to decline too far my mind becomes as it were buried under its 
wn ashes, and I can hardly rake out a spark to furnish a common letter. 
jevoted myself for a long time with close application to the study of 

Spanish, in which I made sufficient proficiency to relish the old Spanish 
noets; from this I was led naturally into a course of Spanish & Moorish 
a aaa A long spell of sedentary application and a neglect of air and ex- 
ercise had the usual effect upon me. I got out of health & sunk into 
lassitude and dyspepsia. I had driven myself almost entirely out of society 
but quiet & leisure had not their usual effects upon me. I felt as if all 
my powers of mind and body were relaxed. This was accompanied by 
apathy or rather distaste to all the amusements and occupations around 
me. If I had not before experienced similar dead levels of thought & 
feeling I should have felt alarmed at the long continuance of this, and 
should have doubted whether I were not losing the capacity to think & 
feel. At length I resorted to your mamas sovereign prescription — air and 
exercise. 1 gave up all occupation — kept out of doors — made a tour to 
the sea coast in Normandy, and in a few weeks experienced the most 
reviving effects. I mention all this to show you that I have not been 
absorbed by the gay world as you imagine. I mingle very little with it; 
and have no relish for its dissipation nor care for its caresses. 

I know what you will say to all this — You will say my mind wants 
that one grand interest and object so eloquently expressed by your letter. 
I feel deeply affected by your appeal on the subject of religion; but if 
this is a subject about which I am averse to enter into discussion it is not 
that I feel indifferent to it, or am disposed to thrust it from my thoughts. 
It is one about which I am disposed to think rather than talk. I must 
manage myself with respect to it, and must be left a little to my own 
management. I have some things to contend with as to the outward forms 
and ceremonies of religion that have nothing to do with the reason, but 
which are potent with the feelings. When I was a child religion was forced 
upon me before I could understand or appreciate it. I was made to swallow 
it whether I would or not, and that too in its most ungracious forms. I was 
tasked with it; thwarted with it; wearied with it in a thousand harsh and 
disagreeble ways; until I was disgusted with all its forms and observances. 
It was not until I had been my own master for several years that I volun- 
tarily returned to what I had disliked so much in childhood. It required 
much effort of my reason to divest the outward ceremonies of religion of 
the dismal associations with which my young imagination had clothed 
them, and to behold religion itself in its real amiableness and beauty. I 
have all my life seen so much hypocrisy, cant and worldliness imposed 
upon mankind under the external forms of religion, that I remain to this 
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day sensitive on the subject. If at any time it is pressed upon me I in- 
voluntarily shrink back. I am like a child that has once been thrust under 
the water and is afterward shy of approaching the stream even to drink. 
I must be left to approach of my own accord. But you must not conclude 
from this that I am heedless and insensible, nor, because I am disinclined 
to discuss religion as a topic that I neither feel nor appreciate it. I have 
opinions and principles instilled into me by my early religious education, 
harsh and ill judged as it was, which still remain with me and influence 
my conduct. I have high feelings of reverence and veneration, which I 
believe to be, as far as they go, the religion of the soul, and, although 
doubtless far short of absolute devotion, are the sparks that in time may 
kindle up into it; but I know my own weak and imperfect nature & the 
treatment it requires. I feel that these sparks must be managed and in 
some measure left to themselves. A little eagerness to heap on fuel might 
smother them and in seeking too eagerly to blow them into a flame they 
might be blown out. 

You are not to judge of my feelings in respect to religion for [?] what 
might have been my deportment when at Buckhill. I felt out of tune there 
where you were all wound up to so high a key. I was a little jarred too by 
the well meant but unskillful and unseasonable handling of some of the 
professional persons I met there. If I held myself aloof in any degree, it 
was not from a want of proper feeling for religion itself, but from an 
anxiety to avoid any chance of distaste to the form & manner in which 
it was administered. And now let me withdraw from this subject, on 
which I have entered [?] with hesitating and unwilling feet, with deep 
acknowledgement of my sense of the amiable and generous motives which 
have governed you in leading to it. In the elegance of your style I beheld 
the conviction of your mind and the elevation of your soul, and I feel the 
extent of your friendship in the zeal you manifest for my welfare. 

I hope you will make my peace with your Mamma if she is offended at 
my supposed neglect of her correspondence. One letter has certainly 
been lost between us, but on which side I cannot tell. I have specified the 
last I received and wrote. Give my most affectionate recollections to all 
your family. I hope the worthy little men have not forgotten me. I 
thought at one time I had met with an advantageous situation for their 
mentor the sage Tropponeser [?] in one of our American institutions as 
teacher of the German language, but unfortunately I found [a?] know 
edge of music was likewise required, of which I believe the worthy Trop. 
poneser is entirely destitute. I hope he has found some good situation of 
employment. 


Believe me most truly and gratefully your friend 
WaAsHINGTON IRVING 








